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shackled 
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THE  Prison  Ser- 
vice yesterday  or- 
dered an  inquiry 
into  the  last  11 
days  of  Geoffrey 
Thomas,  a 25 
year-old  remand  prisoner, 
which  he  spent  shackled  to  a 
hospital  bed  in  Cardiff  until 
two  hours  before  he  died  of 
stomach  cancer. 

Ron  Davies,  Shadow  Welsh 
Secretary  and  the  constitu- 
ency MP,  said:  “I  regard  this 
treatment  as  brutal,  unneces- 
sary and  inhumane.  I'm  call- 
ing on  the  Home  Secretary  to 
conduct  a ftlll  investigation." 

Stephen  Shaw,  director  of ! 
the  Prison  Reform  Trust 1 
said:  ‘1  And  it  almost  incredi- 
ble. 77118  was  an  appalling 
and  abhorrent  way  to  treat 
someone  in  the  last  hours  of 
their  life.” 

Frances  Crook,  director  of 
the  Howard  League  for  Penal 
Refoim,  jaid  the  .policy  of 
chaining  prisoners  in  hospi- 
tal was  “petty  and  over- 
restrictive." 

Geoffrey  Thomas  was 
remanded  to  Cardiff  Prison 
accused  of  attempted  bur- 
glary in  October  last  year  be- 
cause he  had  absconded  while 
on  bail  in  the  past.  His  family 
claim  that  prison  staff  refused 
to  believe  him  when  he  com- 
plained of  feeling  ill.  until  he 
collapsed  an  December  23 
after  a visit  from  his  mother. 
He  was  taken  to  University 
Hospital  in  Cardiff;  and  stom- 
ach cancer  was  diagnosed  on 
December  30.  He  was  moved 
to  the  Marie  Curie  Cancer 
Centre  the  following  day.  His 
family  were  told  he  was 
dying.  Nevertheless,  he 
remained  handcuffed  to  the 
bed  first  by  the  ankle,  and 
then  when  it  became  too  swol- 
len, by  the  wrist,  with  two  of- 
ficers in  his  room. 

The  inquiry  ordered  by  the 
Director  of  Security  of  the 
Prison  Service.  Tony  Pear- 


Curse  of 
the  Curzons 
resurfaces 
in  row 
over  relic 
of  imperial 
sleaze 

Michael  White  and 

John  Beard  report 

a N unseemly  echo  of  a 
/■\ 200-y ear-ol d sleaze  trial 
yesterday  intruded  a jar- 
rtng  note  into  the  second 
day  of  John  Major’s  tour  of 
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by  Parliament  for  anw* 
Son  on  an  epic  scale,  £ 
leged  to  include  the  rutn 
less  seizure  of  wealth  from 

widows  in  Benares. 


Geoffrey  Thomas: ‘appalling 
treatment  in  last  hours’ 

son.  will  look  into  the  use  of 
restraints  not  just  over  the 
three  days  Mr  Thomas  spent 
in  the  hospice  but  during  the 
entire  period  he  was  away 
from  the  prison.  In  a state- 
ment. the  service  said  it  “very 
much  regrets'*  Mr  Thomas’ 
death. 

Mr  Shaw  tjgud  the.  Prison 
Service  was  so  worried  about 
what  might  happen  if  a pris- 
oner ■ were  to  escape  that 
'‘common  humanity  goes  out 
of  the  window,  and  security 
becomes  the  be  all  and  end 
an." 

*Tt  is  difficult  to  think  of  a 
more  degrading  way  to  spend 
the  last  hours  of  your  life, 
being  shackled  like  an  ani- 
mal. We  have  made  a fetish  of 
security,  such  that  common 
humanity  is  forgotten." 

Dr  Dora  Finlay,  medical  di- 
rector at  the  Marie  Curie  Cen- 
tre, said  Mr  Thomas  was  in 
no  condition  to  escape.  “He 
couldn't  have  run  away  any- 
where. He  needed  help  to  sit 
upinbed. 

“We  had  asked  for  the 
chain  to  be  removed.  Having 
a rhnin  on  and  two  prison  of- 
ficers In  attendance  seemed 
unnecessarily  high  security 
for  a man  who  was  so  HI" 

The  prison  claimed  senior 
staff  did  not  know  how  HI  Mr 
Thomas  was,  but  Dr  Finlay 


to  which  India  lays  claim 

For  10  years  his  name 
was  the  epitome  of  sleaze  in 
both  countries  till  his  ac- 
quittal by  .the  House  of 
Lords  in  1795.  His  exonera- 
tion — partly  on  the  basis 
that  the  widows  “had 
brought  it  on  themselves” 
by  aiding  rebellion  — 
remains  controversial. 

The  painting  by  Lemuel 
Abbot,  v5ned  at  around 
£150,000,  had  hung  for 
more  than  70  years  in  ttes 
Victoria  Memorial  Hall. 
Calcutta.  It  was  installed 
there  after  being  taken  to 
India  by  a former  Viceroy 
i of  India,  Lord  Cmzon. 

But  it  was  missing  yester- 
day when  Mr  Major  in- 
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says  the  prison  officers  guard- 
.ing  him  made  regular  reports 
to  the  governor.  “I  find  it  In- 
credible that  the  prison  ser- 
vice claim  they  didn’t  know. 
We  know  reports  were  being 
put  in  from  the  officers  guard- 
ing him.” 

On  January  3,  Mr  Thomas 
• was  given  bail  and  th.  hand- 
cuffs were  removed  two  hours 
before  he  died.  Dr  Finlay  said 
Mr  Thomas  simnM  have  been 
bailed  much  earlier. 

Marina  Davies,  Mr 
Thomas’  mother,  said  the 
family  had  asked  her  son's  so- 
licitor to  seek  bah.  but  were 
told  toe  courts  would  not 
open  until  January  2,  «nd 
then  that  lie  could  not  get  see 
a judge  before  toe  following 
day.  . . 

Her  son  was  In  a terrible 
state,  she  said.  “He  couldn’t 
move.  He  was  in  such  pain. 
When  I visited  on  23  Decem- 
ber they  made  him  walk  from 
toe  hospital  wing  to  toe  visit- , 
jug  roam  and  be  coDapsed  6n 
toe  way  bade ~ ' 

'T  saw  him  every  day  to  I 
hospital.  It  really  upset  me  to  j 
see  the  handcuffs.  He 
wouldn’t  tell  me  bow  m he 
felt  He  knew  he  was  dying 
but  he  didn’t  want  to  worry 
me.  He  was  a marvellous  son. 

‘Tm  really  glad  about  toe 
inquiry,  because  something 
has  to  be  done.  I don’t  want 
other  people’s  children  going 
through  the  same  thing." 

lifer  older  son,  Leighton 
Thomas,  26,  said  his  brother 
“was  to  agony”  while  he  was 
in  prison.  The  family  was 
considering  legal  action. 

The  outcry  earlier  this  year 
over  women  being  shackled 
to  hospital  beds  during  child- 
birth brought  about  a change 
to  prison  regulations.  But 
nothing  changed  in  toe  proce- 
dures for  managing  prisoners 
who  needed  to  visit  hospital 
for  other  reasons,  however 
serious.  It  Is  up  to  toe  prison 
governor  to  decide  whether 
shackles  and  escorts  are 
needed. 


spected  toe  treasures  of  toe 
ball,  now  state-owned.  In 
1987  it  was  borrowed  under 
a two-year  agreement  to 
taangbi  toe  High  Commis- 
sioner’s residence  in  Delhi 
which  now  refuses  to 
return  It  — on  the  grounds 
that  originally  it  had  only 

been  on  loan  to  India. 

Indian  curators,  who  sus- 
pect toe  British  bad  been 
angling  all  along  to  recover 
it,  are  threatening  court 
action  if  negotiations  do 
not  get  the  portrait  back. 

Mr  Major  discussed  toe 
dispute  yesterday  with  the 
High ' Commissioner,  Sir 
David  Gore-Booth,  who  told 
reporters  .it  was.  “a  ques- 
tion of  who  owns  the 
painting”. 

- From  London,  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery 
foxed  a denial  that  toe  pic- 
ture had.  belonged  to  India. 
“It  was  not  gifted,  it  was 
lent,”  said  Jacob  Simon, 
the  gallery’s  curator  of 
18tb  century  portraits.  “As 
for  as  we  are  concerned.  It 
remains  on  loan.” 

A doe  to  the  intentions  of 
the  late  Lord  Cnrzom  whose 
descendant,  Peter  Cnzzon, 
was  this  week  freed  from 
custody  after  agreeing  to 
pay  a six-figure  divorce 
settlement,  may  lie  in  toe 
fondly  motto:  What  Cmzon 
1 Hath,  Let  Curam  Hold. 
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Next  weak 

‘1  don’t  think 
any  President 
has  ever  had 
someone 
as  close  as 
you  are  to  me’ 
Bill  Clinton  to 
Dick  Morris, 
August  1996 

Within  a week 
Morris  had 
quit  after  his 
relationship 
witha 
prostitute 
was  exposed. 
Read  his 
revealing 
account  of  life 
inside  the 
Clinton  White 
House. 
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Ail  next  week 
exclusively  in 
The  Guardian 


Having  a ball. . . Steffi,  an  Indian  elephant  at  Munich  zoo.  enjoys  a taste  of  snow  yesterday.  Elephants  are  not  unduly 
bothered  by  the  cold  weather  hitting  Europe:  it  takes  an  hour  for  their  feet  to  feel  toe  cold  photograph:  thank  augstein 


No  such  thing  as  genuine 
beggars,  minister  claims 


and  Peter  Ketheringfon 

DAVID  Maclean,  the 
Home  Office  Minister, 
resurrected  the  row 
over  beggars  yesterday  by 
claiming  most  of  those  in  Lon- 
don were  Scots  and  were  on 
toe  streets  from  choice. 

He  said  there  were  no  “gen- 
uine" beggars  because  there 
were  plenty  of  social  benefits 
available. 

The  remarks  by  Mr  Mao- 
lean,  a Scot  with  a gaffe- 
strewn  career,  enraged  the 
Opposition,  especially  MPs 
north  of  the  border,  as  well  as 
agencies  for  toe  homeless. 

The  Home  Office  said  he 
had  maHa  the  comments  in  an 
interview  as  a constituency 
MP  rather  than  a minister. 

Mr  Maclean,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  policing  of  beg- 
gars. later  issued  a partial 
apology,  insisting  he  “meant 
no  insult  to  the  Scottish 
people”. 

He  said:  “I  am  a Scot  myself 
and  proud  of  It  But  if  anyone 
has  taken  offence  at  Labour's 
distortions,  I am  truly  sorry.” 

He  dropped  his  claim  that 
most  beggars  were  Scots,  say- 
ing instead  that  it  was  a “pro- 
portion” of  them. 

But  to^  a flash  of  defiance. 


he  said:  *Ta  December,  I was 
accosted  by  three  beggars  in 
London,  two  of  whom  were 
Scottish,  and  I found  their  be- 
haviour disgraceful." 

Labour,  which  opened  the 
controversy  earlier  to  toe 
week  when  Tony  Blair  said  he 
did  not  give  to  beggars,  was 
keen  to  draw  a distinction  be-  1 
tween  Mr  Maclean's  remarks, 
which  were  offensive  to  beg- 
gars, and  Mr  Blair,  who  had 
been  expressing  concern  I 
about  the  homeless. 

Mr  Maclean,  MP  for  Pen- 
rith and  the  Borders,  to  an 
interview  in  his  local  paper, 
the  News  and  Star,  Carlisle, 
said  of  beggars;  “1  always  give 
them  ' something  — I give 
them  a piece  of  my  mind 
Most  of  them  are  Scottish  and 
Tve  never  met  one  yet  who 
politely  and  gently  asked  for 
money.  There  are  no  genuine 
> beggars.  Those  who  are  in 
need  have  got  all  the  social 

i benefits  they  require. 

“Every  time  we  go  and 
check,  we  find  they  wont  go 
in  hostels.  Beggars  are  doing 
so  out  of  choice  .because  they 
find  it  more  pleasant” 

His  remarks  do  not  appear 
to  have  put  his  job  at  risk, 
though  Tory  Central  Office 
were  embarrassed  that  he  had 
deflected  attention  from 
attacks  on  toe  Opposition. 


Many  right-wing  Tories  will 
back  Mr  Maclean,  with  one, 
Terry  Dicks,  yesterday  call- 
ing for  beggars  to  be  hosed 
from  the  streets. 

Agencies  said  there  were  no 
official  statistics  giving  place 
of  origin  of  the  homeless,  but 
anecdotal  evidence  indicated 
Scots  were  not  in  a majority. 

Susan  Litttemore,  spokes- 
woman for  Shelter,  said:  "Mr 
Maclean  has  fallen  into  the 
trap  of  focussing  not  on  the 
causes  of  homelessness  but  on 
hashing  the  homeless  them- 
selves. His  assertion  that 
homeless  people  do  not  have 
to  beg  is  totally  false.” 

George  Robertson,  the 
shadow  Scottish  secretary, 
accused  Mr  Maclean  of  pon- 
dering to  low  prejudice,  while 
Alex  Salmond,  leader  of  the 
Scottish  National  Party,  said: 
“It's  instating  to  Scots." 

In  the  past,  Mr  McLean  has 
given  many  groups,  from  the 
healthy  living  lobby  to  coun- 
tryside groups,  a piece  of  his 
mind.  Hie  has  praised  vigilan- 
tes and  demanded  that  “ver- 
min" be  driven  from  the 

streets  in  a draft  reply  to  a 
Commons  adjournment  mo- 
tion on  crime.  And  he  has 
raised  the  argument  for  cas- 
trating sex  offenders  but  con- 
ceded it  was  probably 
impractical. 
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Turks  pose 
new  threat 
over  Cyprus 


The  Guardian  Saturday  January  II 1997 
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NHS  in  severe 
financial  crisis, 
doctors  claim 


Chris  Huttall  In  Ankara 


TURKEY  increased  fur- 
ther the  possibility  of 
military  confronta- 
tion with  its  Nato  ally 
Greece  when  its  foreign  min- 
ister yesterday  threatened  air 
strikes  against  southern  Cy- 
prus. with  its  Greek-Cypriot 
community. 

Tsnsu  CiJQer,  who  is  *l*n 
deputy  prime  minister,  called 
a news  conference  in  Ankara 
to  denounce  the  Nicosia  gov- 
ernment’s intention  to  buy 
surface-to-air  mimriTps  from  i 
Russia  in  a deal  announced  a 
week  ago. 

‘These  offensive  missiles 
will  definitely  not  be  de- 
ployed. If  they  are  deployed 
we  will  do  what  is  needed.  If 
that  means  they  need  to  be  hit 
they  will  be  hit”  she  said. 

Her  threat  followed  a simi- 
lar warning  by  the  defence 
minister.  Turban  Tayan,  on 
Wednesday.  He  said  there 
would  be  strikes  If  necessary 
and  compared  the  situation  to 
the  Cuban  crisis  of  1962. 

Mrs  Ciller's  threats  brought 
an  immediate  international 
response,  with  Western  pow- 
ers seeking  to  rein  In  belli- 
cose sentiments  on  both  sides. 

Prance  said  yesterday  that 
Cyprus’s  plan  to  deploy  the 
missiles  could  spur  a regional 
arms  race  and  called  on  An- 
kara to  show  restraint 
A French  foreign  ministry 
spokesman,  Jacques  Rummel- 
hardt,  said  that  Paris  had  ex- 
pressed its  concerns  to  Nico- 
sia, and  was  urging  a revival 
of  talks  to  end  the  division  of 
the  island,  split  since  1974, 

The  United  States  and  Brit- 
ain have  criticised  the  arms 
deaL  Berth  have  been  prepar- 
ing a diplomatic  push  this  r 
year  to  bring  the  leaders  of  ; 
the  two  communities  together  < 
for  direct  talks.  1 


The  US  state  department 
said  that  this  was  no  time  for 
the  Turkish  government  to  be 
- making  dramatic  statements. 

’ But  Ankara's  sabre-rattling 
■ appears  to  be  intended  to 
pressure  the  Cypriot  govern- 
ment not  to  go  through  with 
the  deal,  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  issue  for  domestic 
political  purposes,  with 
Turks  generally  sympathetic 
to  the  fete  of  the  community 
in  northern  Cyprus. 

The  S-300  missiles  have  a 
range  of  90  miles,  putting 
southern  Turkey  within 
reach.  But  they  are  designed 
to  knock  out  aircraft  and  bal- 
listic missiles. 

The  Cypriot  government 
says  they  are  being  bought 
purely  for  defence.  But  Tur- 
key sees  them  as  a serious 
provocation  and  a threat  to 
its  own  air  superiority  in  the 
region. 

“Greece  provokes,  directs 
and  supports  Cyprus  in  this 
aggressive  policy,’’  said  Mrs 
Ciller.  “Turkey  cannot  be  a 
spectator  while  Greece  makes 
the  Cyprus  issue  a stalemate 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
surrounds  Turkey  from  the 
south  and  disturbs  the  mili- 
tary balance  between  the  two 
countries.” 

“We  could  do  what  we  did 
in  1974,”  said  Mr  Tayan, 
referring  to  the  Invasion  of 
the  north  of  Cyprus  in  res- 
ponse to  a Greek- inspired 
coup  in  Nicosia.  The  Turldsh- 
Cypriot  leader,  Rauf  Denk- 
tash,  said  yesterday  th»f  his 
community  In  the  north  was 
suspending  observance  of  UN 
confidence-building  measures 
because  of  the  south's  action. 

He  warned  of  retaliation  to 
any  missile  deployment 
An  American  envoy,  Carey 
Cavanaugh,  is  arriving  in  Cy- 
prus this  weekend  and  will  go 
on  to  Athens  and  Ankara  to 
try  to  defuse  tensions.  j 
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Chris  MhW 
and  Lucy  Morris 
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THE  Government  admit- 
ted yesterday  flat  hospi- 
tals were  seeing  unprece- 
dented numbers  of  emergency 
patients  tills  winter  as  doc- 
tors warned  that  the  NHS  was 
feeing  its  worst  financial  cri- 
sis for  a decade. 

The  British  Medical  Associ- 
ation yesterday  issued  a fresh 
list  of  trouble  spots  around 
the  country  where  lack  of 
beds  and  cash  problems 
meant  operations  delayed  or 
cancelled,  or  patients  being 
treated  In  corridors. 

Most  hospitals  have 
stopped  carrying  out  any  rou- 
tine surgery,  such  as  hip 
replacements,  so  as  to  leave 
beds  free  for  emergencies, 
}>nri  many  health  authorities 
and  trusts  face  overspends 
running  into  millions  of 
pounds. 

Sandy  Macara,  chairman  of 
the  BMA,  said  the  association 
had  warned  in  October  that 
hospitals  were  feeing  the  most 
serious  situation  for  at  least  10 
years.  Then  it  had  been 
accused  of  being  alarmist. 

The  cold  weather  has  led  to 
a spate  of  broken  legs  and  res- 
piratory problems,  with  casu- 
alty departments  being  over- 
whelmed. In  some  cases 


patients  have  had  to  be 
treated  in  ambulances  In  hos- 
pital grounds. 

The  National  Association  of 
Health  Authorities  and 
Trusts  has  said  the  NHS 
needs  a cash  injection  of  £150 
million  to  £200  million  to  get 
hospitals  through  the  winter. 

The  BMA  said  despite  an 
increased  allocation  for  the 
health  service  in  the  Budget, 
the  requirement  for  hospitals 
to  make  3 per  cent  “efficiency 
savings"  meant  many  were 
cutting  services. 

Labour  has  called  for  an 
emergency  Commons  state- 
ment when  MPs  return  to 
Westminster  on  Monday. 

Chris  Smith.  Labour's 
health  spokesman,  said  yes- 
terday: “Pressure  on  emer- 
gency services  Is  forcing  the 
cancellation  of  large  amounts 
of  routine  work.” 

The  Government's  provi- 
sion of  an  extra  £25  million  to 
tide  hospitals  over  the  is  win- 
ter came  nowhere  near  solv- 
ing the  problem,  he  said. 

Health  Minister  Gerry  Ma- 
lone said  the  Government  rec- 
ognised there  were  pressures 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  but 
extra  funds  had  been  allo- 
cated. Hospital  managers  had 
to  plan  ahead  for  winter. 

He  said  there  had  been  an  un- 
precedented rise  in  emer- 
gency admissions. 
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Scottish  butcher  in  court 
over  1 6 E coli  deaths 


•v 

Vi  r * 


at  Hamilton  sheriff  Court  and 

Erienc  ckiuaton was  released  on  hail 

The  proceedings  win  delay 

THE  butcher  whose  meat  the  fetal  »yirUni  inquiry,  and 
has  been  linked  with  the  £ also  interim  findings  of  an  in- 


coli  food  poisoning  epidemic 
which  killed  16  Scots  and  in- 
fected over  400  others  was 


dependent  inquiry  into  the 
worst  S coli  outbreak  in 
Europe.  The  charges  against 


An  S-300  surfiiceto-air  missile  of  the  type  Cyprus  plans  to  b uy  from  Russia,  to  Turkish  fhry 


charged  with  culpable  and  Mr  Barr  relate  to  November  23, 
reckless  conduct  yesterday,  the  day  after  the  outbreak  was 


photograph:  vmomwgbrdo  John  Barr,  aged  51,  appeared  I officially  confirmed. 
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SPOTLIGHT/The  man  who  would  be  king  3 


Luke  Harding  on  the  creation 
of  a team  to  repair  a tarnished 
reputation  - and  reassurance 
there  will  be  no  Queen  Camilla 


Perhaps  it  was 

the  recent  MORI 
poll  which 
revealed  that  a 
third  of  the  public 
does  not  think  he 
is  fit  to  be  king-  Or  it  could 
have  been  the  sea  of  red  cards 
raised  by  the  audience  in 
Tuesday's  televised  monar- 
chy debate  when  confronted 
with  the  question:  “Should 
Camilla  be  Queen?" 

Either  way.  Prince 
Charles's  officials  have  de- 
cided it  Is  time  to  act  The 
heir  to  the  throne's  public 
Image  is  on  the  agenda  at  the 
highest  level. 

Yesterday  .it.  emerged  that 
the  prince  has  invited  a group 
of  senior  advisers  to  discuss 
how  he  can  Improve  his  tar- 
nished reputation  and 
counter  the  widespread  pub- 
lic perception  that  he  is  not  fit 

to  rule.  . ■ 

The  hew  strategy  group, 
which  met  on  Wednesday,  has 
recommended  that  the  prince 
embarks  on  a “five-year  plan” 
leading  up  to  the  Queen's 
Golden  Jubilee  in  2000.  The 
plan  will  allow  him  to  spell 
out  his  vision  for  a “just,  civil 
society”  and  reassert  his 
kingly  credentials. 

Advisers  hope  It  will  quash 
Speculation  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  band  over  the  throne 
to  his  son  William.  According 
to  an  off-the-record  briefing 
leaked  to  the  BBC,  Charles 
will  make  a series  of  keynote 
speeches  in  June,  after  the 
general  election,  to  the 
Church,  City  and  academe. 
As  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Queen’s  coronation  grows 
closer,  the  prince  will  also 
carry  out  minor  state  visits  in 
place  of  his  mother,  now  aged 
71. 

Tuesday’s  television  debate 
appears  to  have  left  many  at 
St  James's  Palace  rattled.  Al- 
though two-thirds  of  the  2.6 
million  viewers  who  tele- 


phoned to  vote  registered 
their  support  for  the  monar- 
chy, responses  from  the  3,000- 
strong  studio  audience  indi- 
cated a distinct  lack  of 
support  for  the  prince. 

Yesterday  Tom  Shebbeare, 
the  director  of  the  Prince's 
Trust  and  a member  of  the  ad- 
visory group,  said  It  had  met 
twice  to  discuss  the  prince’s 
firture  role. 

“Advice  needs  to  be  given 
and  I am  happy  to  do  what  1 
can,”  he  said.  Asked  what 
could  be  done  to.  make 
Charles  the  people’s  prince, 
he  replied:  *T  think  he  is  al- 
ready the  people’s  prince,  but 
he  is".  _ insufficiently 
understood/  ■ 

“We  have  to  get  the  mes- 
sage across  more  effectively 
than  it  Has  been  in  the  past." 

Asked  about  public  disquiet 
over  the  prince’s  relationship 
with  Camilla  Parker  Bowles, 
Mr  Shebbeare  said:  “He  has  a 
relationship  with  Mrs  Parker 
Bowles  which  he  has  talked 
publicly  about.  - 

.'There  is  no-  question  of 
there  being  a Queen  Camilla. 
He  has  told  everybody  that  he 
has  no  intention  of  remarry- 
ing and  I am  sure  that  he  will 
stick  to  that” 

He  added:  “We  have  crossed 
a watershed  and  we  have  a 
new  start.” 

The  talks  are  not  aimed  at 
changing  the  prince's  lifestyle 

or  interests.  Instead  they  will 
concentrate  cm  finding  ways 
to  fill  a gap  in  the  public’s 
perception  which  has  long 
baffled  those  around  the 
prince:  the.  lack  of  a real  ap- 
preciation that  most  of  his 
campaigns  reflect  popular 
concerns. 

There  will  be  a new  focus 
on  his  longstanding  cam- 
paigns to  help  disadvantaged 
young  people  through  his 
growing  charities  under  the 
Prince’s  Trust  umbrella.  New 
efforts  are  likely  to  be  made 


Profile 


Born  diplomat 
from  Teesside 
who  won  over 
the  press 


Roy  OreMislada 


MARK  Holland,  the 

Prince  of  Wales’s  new 
assistant  private  secretary 
in  charge  of  media  affairs,  is 
the  epitome  of  a diplomat. 

He  seeks  consensus  in  the 
face  of  confrontation-  He 
befriends  potentialene- 
mies.  He  sets  out  to  disarm. 

Mr  Holland,  age*  WLalso 
possesses  one  special  talent: 

he  is  Indiscreetly  discreet. 

You  come  away  from  a con- 
versation with  him  think- 
ing you  have  learned  some- 
thing new  only  to  find  he 
has  given  little  away. 

The  prince  could  not  lmve 
chosen  a better  conduit  to 


Mark  Holland:  sets  oat  to 
disarm  potential  enemies 

the  press  than  the  former 

director  of  the  Press  Com- 
pl»hrt«  rvwnnhwl  on  (PCQ. 

Yet  Mr  Holland  is  not  the 
usual  snave  product  of  a 
public  school.  He  went  to  a 
Middlesbrough  comprehen- 
sive before  reading  chemis- 
try at  York  University,  leav- 
ing with  a 2:1. 


Red  card . . . voting  daring  last  week's  television  debate 


The  courtiers 


The  Prince  of Wales:  already  the  people’s  prince,  but  insufficiently  understood,  says  one  adviser  photograph;  greomort 


STEPHEN  LAMPORT,  aged 
44.  Prince’s  new  private  sec- 
retary. Accompanied  him 
on  recent  visitto  central 
Asia  when  Charles  refused 
even  to  exchange  pleasant- 
ries with  hacks  during  a 10- 
day  tour.  Suave,  dapper  For- 
eign Office  diplomat  who 
co-writes  political  thrillers 
with  Douglas  Hurd.  Three 
children. 

TOM  SHEBBEARE,  aged  43. 
Key  member  of  newly-ap- 
pointed committee  on 
Charles’s  fixture  role.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Prince’s  Trust 
since  1988.  TJnstarchy,  like- 
able chap  with  steely  grey 
hair  who  bicycles  to  work. 
Chummy  with  prince, 
ansycophantlc.  Son  of  a 
prison  governor,  and 
contemporary  of  Jeremy 
Paxmanat  Malvern  public 
school. 

JULIA  CLE  VERDON,  aged 
42.  Chief  executive  ofBusi- 
nessln  The  Community, 
Charles's  pet  scheme  to 
encourage  industry  leaders 
to  pump  money  back  into 
hmeixdties.  Member  of 
prince’s  relaunch  commit- 
tee. Cambridge  history 
graduate  who  ended  up  in 
the  industrial  relations 
department  of  British 
Leyland.  Was  made  chief 
executive  oTBlTC  last  year. 
Stepmother  to  Virginia 
Bottomley. 

CHARLES  ANSON,  aged  52. 
Queen’s  private  secretary. 
Retires  at  the  end  of  the 
month  after  slxyears  in  the 
job.  Famously  briefed  “the 


knives  are  out  for  Ferule” 
at  Buckingham  Palace  in 
1932.  Genial,  sometimes 
blunt  figure,  respected  by 
the  media  for  his  unflappa- 
bility and  damage  limita- 
tion skills.  Former  diplo- 
mat, and  public  relations 
director. 

COMMANDER  RICHARD 
AYLARD  (pictured),  aged 
44.  Charles’s  former  pri- 
vate secretary.  Sacked  three 
months  ago  after  being 
widely  blamed  for  prince’s 
decision  to  confess  adultery 
on  telly.  Former  grammar 
schoolboy  resented  by  pal- 
ace Old 
Guard.  For- 
mer Royal 
Navy  offi- 
cer, and 
equerry  to 
the  Prin- 
cess of 
Wales.  Loy- 
alty to 
Charles  not 
enough to 
save  him. 

CAMILLA  PARKER 
BOWLES,  aged  49.  Charles's 
lover,  confidante,  de facto 
consort.  Prince’s  relation- 
ship with  Mrs  PB  Is  **non- 
negotiable  fact”,  aides  say. 
Marriage  not  on  the  cards. 
Lives  in  manorial  splen- 
dour close  to  Charles's 
Highgrove  estate  In 
Gloucestershire.  Fiercely 
protective,  discreet  Her 
great  grandmother  Alice  ■ 
Keppel  was  mistress  to  Ed- 
ward VILA  secretary  be- 
fore her  marriage  to 
An  drew  Parker  Bowles. 


to  project  bis  beliefs  on 
architecture. 

The  ^relaunch"  follows 
repeated  evidence  that  public 
support  , fix'  the  prince  has 
markedly  decreased  since  the 
breakdown  of  bis  marriage.  It 
also  coincides  with  a shake- 
up  in  his  private  staff  The  de- 
parture three  months  ago  of 
his  private  secretary.  Richard 
Aylard  — who  was  widely 
blamed..  Tor  encouraging  toe 
prince  to  admit  adultery  In  a 
televised  interview  — has 
allowed  fresh  discussion  to 
take  place. 

But  some  of  the  gloss  was 
taken  off  the  team’s  efforts  by 
palace  officials  who  toiled  to 
remember  the  first  rule  of  PR 
— agree  a message. 

The  story  broke  following 
an  off-the-record  lunch  be- 
tween the  BBC’s  court  corre- 
spondent, Paul  Reynolds,  and 
Charles  Anson,  the  Queen’s 
departing  press  secretary, 
leading  to  a flurry  of  early 
morning  reports  that  the 
prince  was  looking  at  ways  of 
boosting  his  popularity. 

Confident  of  the  impeccable 
nature  of  his  source,  Mr 
Reynolds  said  the  prince’s 
relationship  with  Mrs  Parker 
Bowles  was  “non-negotiable”. 

It  was  a wonderfifi  scoop, 
but  the  prince’s  private  office 
did  not  see  it  that  way . Within 


His  background  has  often 

been  misrepresented-  De- 
scribed as  a bricklayer’s 
sou.  It  was  concealed  that 
Ms  father  put  aside  his  hod 
before  hewasbom.  Xn  fact 
Bolland  pere  ran  a small 
business  selling  industrial 

The  family  emigrated  to 
Canada  in  Mark’s  infancy 
and  when  they  returned  to 
Middlesbrough  they  were 
determined  their  son 
should  not  develop  a Tees- 
side accent.  Today  only  his 
pronunciation  of  the  word 
“bath”  gives  him  away. 

After  university  Mr  Bol- 
land became  a public  affairs 
executive,  first  in  Toronto 
and  later  with  IBM  in  Brit- 
ain. In  1988  he  became  ad- 
viser to  the  director -general 
of  the  Advertising  Stan- 
dards Authority,  Oliver 

(now  Lord)  McGregor.  With 
green  issues  on  the  agenda, 
and  being  the  only  scientist 
in  a staff  of  65,  he  soon  made 
himself  in  dispensable- 


hours,  nffiriaig  at  St  James's 
Palace  rubbished  talk  of  a 
five-year  plan  but-  admitted 
there  had  beeti  “a  change  in 
emphasis"  following  a radical 
shake-up  In  the  prince's  pri- 
vate staff  last  year. 

The  new  team  is  keen  to  rid 
the  prince  of  what  is  de- 
scribed as  his  “bunker  men- 
tality” and  introduce  a new 
air  of  d&mu  to  his  dealings 
with  the  media. 

New  brushes  include  FOr- 
eign  Office  recruit  Stephen 
Lamport,  the  prince’s  private 
secretary,  and  Mark  Bolland, 
a lawyer  recruited  from  toe 
Press  Complaints  Commis- 
sion, who  is  widely  regarded 
as  media  streetwise. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that 
phangps  are  tekfog  place.  But 
they  are  gradual.  They  are  it- 
erative.” one  royal  source 
said  yesterday. 

Buckingham  Palace  yester- 
day stressed  that  there  was  no 
thought  of  the  prince  taking 
over  duties  from  the  Queen  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  He  is 
expected  to  continue  carrying 
out  his  share  of  royal  duties, 
including  involvement  in 
some  of  the  Queen’s,  the  pal- 
ace said. 

In  June  he  will  represent 
his  mother  In  wnng  Kong  dur- 
ing events  to  mark  the  hand- 
over to  China,  officials  added. 


Three  years  later,  when 

Lord  McGregor  became 
chairman  of  the  PCC.Mr 
Bolland  took  the  key  post  as 
his  executive  assistant. 

Given  Lord  McGregor’s 
troubled  times  at  the  PCC. 
including  a series  of  errors 
in  which  he  too  often  spoke 
out  without  taking  private 
counsel.  Mr  Bolland  per- 
formed welL 
None  of  the  mud  thrown 
at  Lord  McGregor  stuck  to 
Mr  Bolland,  and  when  Lord 
Wakeham  took  over  a year 
ago,  they  soon  formed  the 
smoothest  of  diplomatic 
teams  to  guide  the  PCC,  and 
the  newspaper  industry, 
into  calmer  waters. 

Lord  Wakeham  is  cred- 
ited with  having  used  his 
high-level  contacts  to  sug- 
gest that  Mr  Bolland  would 
make  an  excellent  press 
aide  for  Prince  Charles. 

His  delicate  handling  of 

editors  and  senior  Journal- 
ists were  thought  to  be  Just 
what  the  prince  needed. 


I don’t  like  writing,  I never  have  liked  it.  it’s  extremely 
solitary,  very  boring,  and  just  a job.  it's  a complete  mystery 
to  me  why  someone  who  dislikes  writing  so  much  should 
have  enjoyed,  let  us  say,  reasonable  success  at  it” 

Frederick  Forsyth  talks  to  Dina  Rabinovitch 


The  Week  page  15 


If  you'd  Stt  to  Know  more  about  our  unique  Whiskey,  write  to  us  for  a free  booklet  at  fee  Jack  Daniel  Dfetfflery,  Lynchburg,  Temessee  37352  USA. 

IN  THE  HILLS  of  Tennessee,  the  eagerness  of  younger 
generations  is  rewarded  with  the  knowledge  of  older  ones 

Charles  Ray  McGee  is  said  to  be  the  best  dog  trainer  in 
Moore  County  (that's  him  with  his  pride,  Jake).  So  he’s 
just  the  man  young  Bob  Hobbs  wants  to  talk  to  about 
getting  his  own  pup  squared  away.  The  best  traditions 
here,  from  champion  dogs  to  prize-winning  whiskey, 
have  always  been  handed  down.  After  a sip  of 
Jack  Daniel’s,  you’ll  be  glad  they  always  will  be. 
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‘Catalogue 
of  errors’ 
in  oil  spill 
disaster 


easy  Youngo 


THE  Government  and 
companies  involved 
in  the  Sea  Empress  on 
spill  could  face  prose- 
cution, it  emerged  yesterday 
following  the  leak  of  a draft 
report  into  the  incident 
The  draft  report  blames  a 
"breakdown  of  communica- 
tions" and  "unnecessary 
bureaucratic  procedures”  for 
the  70,000  tonne  oil  spillage 
off  the  Welsh  coast  last  Febru- 
ary. which  led  to  the  death  of 
more  than  25,000  sea  birds 
and  cost  about  £10  million  to 
clear  up. 

The  report,  drawn  up  by  the 
Marine  Accident  Investiga- 
tion Board  and  obtained  by 
the  BBC.  reveals  a catalogue 
of  avoidable  errors  which 
substantially  aggravated  the 
impact  of  the  orginal 
accident 

If  the  joint  investigation, 
spearheaded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  and  the  En- 
vironment Agency,  finds  that 
the  negligence  of  an  Individ' 1 


The  pilot  was 
there  advising, 
but  his  advice 
was  ignored1 

ual,  company  or  a govern- 
ment body  led  to  the  disaster, 
then  “they  should  be  made  to 
pay",  a spokeswoman  for  the 
agency  said  yesterday. 

“We  are  hoping  to  conclude 
our  Investigation  by  March, 
after  which  we  will  give  Mi 
consideration  to  all  options 
open  to  us,  including 
prosecution. 

"It  would  be  possible  to 
prosecute  the  Government 
but  highly  unusual,"  she  syid 
The  agency  confirmed  that 
it  could  bring  charges  under 
the  Water  Resources  Act 
The  report  suggests  that 
several  parties  could  share 
blame  for  the  disaster. 

According  to  the  BBC,  the 
principal  mistakes  which 
contributed  to  the  escalation 
of  the  original  accident  In- 
clude the  feet  that  the  waters 
around  the  entrance  to  the 


Milford  Haven  harbour  were 
not  properly  charted. 

The  official  salvage  team 
did  not  realise  it  could  have 
got  the  grounded  Sea  Em- 
press safely  into  port  two 
days  after  the  accident  be- 
cause it  was  given  Inaccurate 

information  about  the  tides. 

The  Milford  Haven  harbour 
authority  felled  to  ensure  that 
a pilot  was  on  board  the  ves- 
sel as  weather  conditions 
worsened  four  days  after  the 
accident  Faced  with  this  situ- 
ation, the  report  says,  the 
rescue  operation  degenerated 
into  “salvage  by  committee" 
creating  “genuine  confusion" 
as  to  whether  the  Govern- 
ment had  intervened  or  not 

Ian  Evans,  a former  marine 
safety  advisor,  said  the  Sea 
Empress  could  have  been 
moved  two  days  after  the  di- 
saster with  the  loss  of  only 
2.000  tonnes  of  oiL 

The  captain  of  a local  pilot 
ship  told  salvage  operators, 
but  his  advice  was  overruled. 
Captain  Evans  says. 

“The  pilot  was  there  advis- 
ing. His  advice  was  Ignored 
for  reasons  that  ate  beyond 
my  understanding  or  anyone 
else  I have  spoken  to." 

Although  Admiralty  tidal 
charts  needed  updating,  local 
seamen  were  aware  of  condi- 
tions and  could  have  guided 
the  ship  away,  he  said. 

“The  standards  of  training 
and  examination  erf  pilots  at 
Milford  Haven  are  unsatisfac- 
tory and  In  need  of  improve- 
ment," the  report  states. 

Gordon  James,  of  Friends 
erf  the  Earth  Cymru,  said: 
“The  leaked  report  makes  it 
clear  that  an  accident  was 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  a 
disaster  and  the  people  res- 
ponsible for  the  pollution 
must  pay  for  the  results  of 
their  actions." 

The  Department  of  Trans- 1 
port  refused  to  comment  on  i 
the  contents  of  the  report, 1 
while  the  Labour  Party  and  j 
shipping  unions  voiced  fierce  ! 
criticism  of  the  Government’s 
mtaharirnTTig  of  the  Incident. 

Andrew  Linington.  a 
spokesman  for  the  merchant 
navy  officers’  trade  onion, 
said:  ‘"We  need  a fundamental 
review  of  the  Government’s 
policies  for  maritime 
disaster." 

Glenda  Jackson,  Labour 
MP  with  special  responsi- 
bility for  shipping,  said: 
"This  report  underlines  how 
the  Sea  Empress  grounding 
was  a disaster,  the  salvage  op- 
eration was  a farce,  and  the 
clean-up  operation  has  cost 
the  taxpayer  millions  of 
pounds.  Ministers  had  a clear 
opportunity  to  take  action  to 
minimise  the  impact  of  this 
accident  and  yet  they  failed  to 
do  so." 

Shipping  minister  Lord 

Goschen  insisted  that  it 
would  be  “quite  wrong”  to 
comment  on  a draft  report 
and  said  he  was  disturbed  "by 
tins  inappropriate  and  prema- 
ture discussion  of  leaked  doc- 
uments in  the  media”. 


TOMORROW 


How  to  sell 
your  first 
novel  for  a 
quarter  of 
a million 
and  be 
even  more 
happily 
married 
than  before 

Full  instructions  in 
The  Fiddler,  the  Observer’s 
iitUe  bit  extra 
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Hey,  believers,  make  way  for  the  Monkees 


Stuart  Mar 


POP  memorabilia 
adorn  the  walls  of 
the  Hard  Rock  Cafe 
in  central  London. 
Fifth  Beatle  Stuart  Sut- 
cliffe’s bass  fights  for  atten- 
tion with  a leopard-print 
jumpsuit  worn  by  Rod 
Stewart  in  1971. 

But  yesterday  these  paled 
ttttO  indgntfjninn^  beside 
one  of  pop's  most  seminal 
artefacts:  the  Monkees. 

Bade  together  after  30 
years,  the  world’s  original 
manufactured  band 
descended  on  London  to 
promote  their  first  British 
tour.  In  a whirlwind  career 
In  the  1960s,  the  group 
played  here  only  once,  at 
Wembley  in  1967. 

Now  in  their  fifties,  the 
four  did  their  best  yester- 
day to  prove  little  had 
changed.  Older,  greyer  and 
rounder  in  the  middle  they 
may  be,  but  Davy  Jones, 
Micky  Dolenz,  Mike  Nes- 
mith and  Peter  Tork  man- 
aged to  turn  on  the  charm 
for  the  cameras. 

“The  last  time  we  were 


Tfae  way  they  were after 


a Variety  ad  in  1965 


Update  on  Sixties  swingers 


DJLVYJOIUS 

The  (me  they  foil  in  love  with, 
Jones  continued  with  a solo 
career  as  well  as  sporadic 
reunions  with  Tork  and 
Dolenz.  He  also  continued 
acting  and  wrote  two  books. 
Originally  an  apprentice 
jockey,  he  last  year  won  bis 
first  race  at  LingfiekL 

MICKY  DOLENZ 

An  established  child  actor 
before  a Monkee,  Dolenz  has 
since  made  his  mark  as  actor, 
director,  producer  and 
performer.  Produced  British 
/inn  fnt  and  per,  Wtyim  hfr 
tips  asthe  next  Monkees. 


PBTERTORK. 

Only  Monkee  to  play  a 
character  different  to  himcaif 
in  the  show,  appearing  as 
offbeat  and  shy . Regarded  as 
the  most  musically  adept,  and 
has  remained  in  foe  industry, 
playing  anything  from  folk 
banjo  to  rode  keyboards. 
DUKE  NESinTH 
Heir  to  the  Liquid  Paper 
correcting  Quid  fortune, 
Nesmith  bought  himself  out 
of  the  Monkees  to  return  to 
folk  music.  An  acclaimed 
artist  with  more  than  20 
albums,  and  a sought-after 
producer. 


here  was  so  long  ago  we 
came  by  zeppelin,"  quipped 
Tork.  “This  time,  it’s  good 
fan.  and  hard  work.  And 
yes,  the  money  promises  to 
be  good.” 

The  Monkees  were  the 
first  of  a line  leading  to 
today's  production-line 
groups  like  Boyzone  and 
the  Spice  Girls.  In  1966, 
Daily  Variety  newspaper 


ran  an  advert  for  a pilot  sit- 
com: “MadnessI!  Running 
parts  for  four  insane  boys, 
aged  17  to  21.” 

Among  the  436  who  audi- 
tioned were  Charles  Man- 
son,  who  was  to  achieve 
feme  as  a serial  killer,  and 
Stephen  Stills,  later  part  of 
Crosby,  Stills,  Nash  and 
Young. 

But  the  parts  went  to 


Jones  (the  diminutive 
singer  born  in  Manches- 
ter). Dolenz  (the  wacky 
drummer).  Tork  (the  mop- 
topped  shy  one),  and  Nes- 
mith (in  the  bobbly  hat). 

With  producers  who  used 
outside  song-writers  and 
session  men  to  produce 
Monkee  hits,  the  group 
went  an  to  sell  more  than 
23  million  records  and 


make  52  episodes  of  their 
Emmy  Award-winning  tele- 
vision series. 

It  was  partly  the  manipu- 
lation that  brought  the 
dream  to  an  ignominious 
end.  Mike  Nesmith  paid 
£160,000  to  buy  himself  out 
of  the  Monkees.  Until  yes- 
terday he  had  refused  to  get 
involved  in  any  of  the  Mon- 
kees*  later  incarnations. 


This  time,  the  group  said, 
things  would  be  different. 
They  had  written  and 
recorded  all  their  own  ma- 
terial for  an  album.  Justus. 

“We’ll  be  much  better 
than  before.’’  said  Tork. 
“Now  we’re  ferociously 
good."  Dolenz  agreed:  “We 
were  never  a real  band.  We 
started  in  a TV  show  about 
a band,  then  we  became  one 
— in  the  same  way  Leonard 
Nimoy  became  Mr  Spock. 
The  only  reason  we  didn’t 
play  on  our  first  records 
was  because  the  record 
company  wouldn't  let  us.’* 

Despite  this,  there  were 
signs  that  the  group 
remained  at  the  whim  of 
promoters.  When  the  group 
was  asked  to  do  a song,  a 
PR  man  intervened  with  a 
resolute  refusal. 

But  the  diehard  fans  who 
carried  battered  LPs  to  be 
autographed  were  willing 
to  overlook  details.  ’’This  is 
a great  event,”  said  Kirk 
White,  president  of  the  fan 
club,  whose  300  members 
include  40-year-old  house- 
wives and  14-year-old  girls. 
“Who  will  be  listening  to 
Boyzone  in  30  years?” 


‘No  knickers’  Queen  of  Punk 
lays  into  corrupting  influence 
of  the  ‘no  talent’  Spice  Girls 


Alex  Bellos 


\ /TVIENNE  Westwood,  foe 
V punk  fashion  designer 
who  once  visited  the  Queen 


wearing  no  knickers,  has 
launched  an  attack  on  foe  all- 
conquering  Spice  Girls  — ac- 
cusing the  five-girl  group  of 
corrupting  the  nation’s  youth. 

They  are  “animals  with  no 


style,”  she  declared  on  the 
BBC  TV  programme  SmiDie’s 
People,  hosted  by  Carol  Smfl- 
lie,  yesterday. 

In  the  surprisingly  catty  in- 
terview Ms  Westwood,  aged 
55,  said  she  was  morally  out- 
raged by  the  group  — cur- 
rently at  number  one  with  2 
Become  2 — and  described 
them  as  talentless  trash. 

“Those  Spice  Girls  have 
never  had  any  education. 


they  have  never  been  brought 
up  — they  have  just  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  like  ani- 
mals,” she  fulminated. 

“Their  dreadful  clothes, 
their  dreadful  look  and  no 
style . . . they  are  just  cultivat- 
ing this  altitude  that  you 
should  push  your  way  to  the 
top  — it  doesn't  matter  if  you 
have  talent  or  not.” 

The  Spice  Girls,  who  have 
had  three  OK  number  ones 


tlonal  pop  phenomenon,  are 
marketed  as  sassy  girls  next 
door.  Ms  Westwood  said  this 
was  aimed  at  10-year-old  girls 
over  Christmas,  adding: 
"People  should  be  outraged 
by  it  Tm  morally  outraged  by 
it  I call  it  child  molestation. 
It's  corruption.” 

Ms  Westwood,  the  First  Lady 
of  Punk,  has  made  her  reputa- 
tion both  through  her  designs 


example,  gone  to  Buckingham 
Palace  to  get  her  QBE  from  the 
Queen  while  wearing  no 
knickers.  But  sporting  a satin- 
collared  black  velvet  suit  yes-' 
terday,  she  said  she  was  sick  of 
"corrupting”  mass  market 
pressure  to  persuade  young- 
sters to  all  look  alike. 

Virgin  Records,  the  Spice 
Girls’  record  company,  refused 
to  comment 


Saudi  dissident  leader 
‘broke  and  inactive’ 


Kathy  Evans 


OHAMMED  al  Ma- 
s’ari, the  -Saudi  dissi- 
dent who  has  been  the 
principal  irritant  to  Britain’s 
relations  with  Saudi  Arabia 
for  three  years,  is  broke  and 
virtually  inactive. 

Dr  Mas’ari  heads  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Defence  of  Le- 
gitimate Rights,  the  first  op- 
position group  to  emerge  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  He  arrived  in 
this  country  in  1694  posing  as 
a Yemeni  businessman  and 
went  on  to  become  Britain’s 
most  controversial  political 
refugee.  Michael  Howard,  the 
Home  Secretary,  tried  to  de- 
port him  to  Dominica,  but  the 
courts  ruled  that  he  could 
stay. 

Despite  his  militant  Islamic 
views.  Dr  Mas’ari  was  once 
the  darling  of  British  liberals 
and  groups  opposed  to  arms 
sales  to  dictatorships.  Saudi 


Arabia  is  Britain’s  largest  de- 
fence customer.  . 

The  climax  of  his  career  as 
a fashionable  media  star 
came  with  an  appearance  on 
the  BBC  television  show. 
Have  I Got  News  For  You. 
Today  the  Saudi  dissident  is 
bankrupt  and  has  been  aban- 
doned by  those  British  liber- 
als who  once  supported  him. 

In  an  interview,  the  former 
professor  of  physics  con- 
firmed that  he  was  living  on 
social  security  and  had  debts 
in  excess  of  £100,000. 

“It  is  not  a secret  I am 
broke  and  I am  not  going  to 
lie  about  it  I.have  had  to  use 
some  of  my  femlly's  money  to 
keep  my  movement  going," 

said  Dr  Mas’arL 

“I  still  owe  about  £50jqqq  to 
my  lawyer  who  fought  my  de- 
portation case.  Then  there  is 
about  £10,000  to  £15,000  owed 
to  British  Telecom  and  an- 
other £30,000  owed  to  Feature 
Fax  for  sending  out  our  fezes. 


I simply  have  no  way  to  pay 
them,’’  he  admitted. 

A London-based  Saudi 
daily.  As  Sharq  al  Awsat,  also 
reported  this  week  that  bis 
former  landlord  was  suing 
him  for  £10,000  for  back  rent 
on  his  office  accommodation. 

When  Dr  Mas’ari  first  came 
to  Britain,  his  movement  was 
swimming  in  cash  donated  by 
Mum  If*  mil  Hants,  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  other  Gulf  states. 
Together  with  his  associate, 
fellow  dissident  Dr  Saad  al 
Faqih,  a former  surgeon,  be 
launched  a hi-tech  campaign 
against  the  regime  of  the  Al 
Sands  using  farac  and  elec- 
tronic mail  Each  week,  some 
1,000  faxes  were  said  to  be- 
flooding  the  kingdom. 

The  campaign  sparked 
anger  among  Britain’s  arms 
manufacturers  anxious  that 
the  dissident’s  activities 
would  jeopardise  Britain’s 
rale  in  foe  <30  billion  Al  Ya- 
mamah  project 


Labour  pledge  review  of 

pets’  quarantine  laws 


Dinner  ladies’  £4m  equal  pay  ruling  could 
cost  local  authorities  £1  bn 


AlexBsIkks 


DINNER  ladles  yesterday 
won  an  equal  pay  case 
that  could  eventually  cost 
councils  more  than  £i  biffian. 

The  15,000  women  em- 
ployed by  the  former  Cleve- 
land county  council  were 
awarded  £4  million  — be- 


tween £600  and  £5^00  each  — 
after  taking  foe  authority  to 
an  industrial  tribunal. 

The  women,  members  of 
the  GMB  and  Unison  onions, 
assarted  that  their  pay  was  up 
to  40  per  cent  lower  than 
other  authority  workers  be- 
cause the  men  had  bonus® 
consolidated  into  their  wages. 

The  women  meet  next  week 


to  sanction  the  deal. 

A Unison  spokeswoman 
said:  This  is  an  important 
case.  It  is  the  first  time  cater- 
ing workers  have  been  recog- 
nised as  being  entitled,  to  a 
bonus  foe  same  as  other  man- 
ual workers. 

“There  could  be  a knock-on 
effect  There  are  around  160 
other  authorities  who  don’t 


LABOUR  yesterday  firmly 
committed  itself  to  a full 
review  of  quarantine 
laws. 

The  party’s  animal  welfare 
spokesman.  Elliot  Morley, 
said  a Labour  government 
would  examine  alternatives 
to  the  present  requirement 
for  pets  to  be  kept  in  special 
kennels  for  six  months. 

Bat  he  ' stressed:  “Britain 
has  rabies-free  status.  This  is 
important,  and  Labour’s  top 
priority  is  to  ensure  that  this 
status  is  not  jeopardised." 

He  said  any  approach  to 
change  should  be  cautious, 
and  based  on  science,  other 
countries’  experience  and  fall 
consultation  to  establish 
consensus. 

The  party  has  indicated  be- 
fore that  it  was  sympathetic 
to  txamfrii ng  the  but 

fols  is  the  first  time  it  has 
pledged  itself  to  act 
Mr  Morley’s  statement,  in  a 
speech  in  his  constituency  in 


pay  bonuses.  After  this  deci- 
sion they  are  vulnerable  to 
similar  claims,  which  coul  d 
total  in  excess  of  £1  billion.” 

She  added  that  there  were 
no  similar  actions  outstand- 
ing, but  foe  union  would  be 
looking  at  other  authorities.  . 
■ Rodney  Bickerstaffe,  Uni- 
son general  secretary,  said: 
"Women,  manual  workers  are 
entitled  to  expect  the  mma 
treatment  as  men  ...  Other 
councils  should  now  mmiw 
their  pay  rates.” 


which  he  also  promised 
action  on  puppy  forms  anri 
the  operation,  of  the  Danger- 
ous Dogs  Act.  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  increasingly 
vocal  lobby  for  change  in  the 
quarantine  laws.  The  issue 
has  been  highlighted  In 
recent  months  by  Hong  Kong 
governor  and  devoted  dog- 
owner  Chris  Patten,  and  by 
Lady  FretweD,  who  heads  the 
campaign  group  Passports  for 
Pets,  which  has  lobbied 
Parliament 

Pressure  for  change  is  also 
growing  from  British  service 
families  abroad  and  thou- 
sands of  British  expatriate 
dog  owners. 

Mr  Moriey  said:  “We  be- 
lieve that  a system  of  vaccina- 
tion, blood  testing  and  micro- 
chip identification,  as 
Proposed  by  the  Agriculture 
Select  Committee  In  1994 
could  be  feasible  in  terms  of 
safety." 

He  claimed  ministers  had 


John  Edmonds;  general  sec- 
retory of  the  GMB,  said:  “The 
settlement  is  fair  and  is  a vie- 
tory  for  all  women  workers. 
We  are  delighted  that  com- 
mon sense  has  prevailed.” 

The  women,  mainly  part- 
timers,  are  now  employed  by 
Itortiepool,  Stockton,  Mid- 
dlesbrough and  Redcar 
following 

the  abolition  of  Cleveland 
county  council  last  year. 

tom  foe  Equal 
Opportunities  Commission 


already  conceded  that  point 
by  accepting  the  European 
Balai  Directive,  which  let 
“tradeable"  animals  — 
mainly  pedigree  dogs  and  cats 

— into  the  UK  without  quar- 
antine. “What  needs  to  be  ex- 
amined is  whether  such  a 
scheme  could  be  introduced 
and  administered  on  a large 
scale.” 

One  option  for  change  could 
be  a shorter  quarantine 
period  during  which  claims 
that  pets  had  been  inoculated 
against  rabies  were  checked 
in  blood  tests. 

Mr  Moriey  added:  “We  see 
no  reason  why  preparatory 
work,  including  a risk  assess- 
ment, should  not  start 
immediately.” 

He  also  promised  to  ensure 
implementation  of  a code  of 
practice  promoted  by  the 
wmrantine  Kennel  Owners 
Association,  to  form  part  of  a 
better  inspection  and  licens- 
ing system. 


said  wages  were  on  ; 
20  per  cent  less.  “Male 
male  manual  worker 
reemye  foe  same  bas 
but  jobs  done  by  m 
more  likely  to  have  ac 
bonuses,”  The  same 
won  £1  million  last  Jt 
tribunal,  where  they  c 
Cleveland  was  guDty 
discrimination  by  in 
wages  on  them  withou 
agreement  The  eqiu 
case  was  a separate  ai 
sequent  action. 


.z. 
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i,  writes  Julian  Borger  in  Belgrade 


.1^,  ,4  : . 


ERBIA’S  president, 
" Slobodan  Milosevic, 
khas  cut  himself  off 
prom  his  party  and 

. advisers  while  he 

contemplates  a stark  phnirp 
between  surrendering  to  op- 
position demands  or  plondng 
the  country  into  vioIenceTa 
seniarofQcial  of  the  coalition 
government  said  yesterday. 

- Students  and  opposition 
demonstrators  stood  face  to 
Side  'with  riot  pcdice  in  Bel- 
grade last  night  on  the  54th 
day  of  protests  against  gov- 
ernment election  rigging.  The 

police' laboured  unsuccess- 
fully to  keep  rush-hour  traffic 
flowing  as  the  protesters 


drove  at  a snail’s . pace 
through  the  - city  centre-  or 
staged  mock  breakdowns. 
Hours  earlier,  before  dawn, 
demonstrating  students 
claimed  victory  when  the 
police  abandoned*  cordon  In 
central  Belgrade  and  allowed 
protesters . to  inarch  throngh-L 
thedty.  . 

Any -sign,  that  the  police 
have  lost  control  could  be  po- 
litically . devastating  for-  Mr 
Milosevic.  Since  the  dis-: 
granted  armed  forces  have 
effectively  declared  their  neu- 
trality In  foe  seven^week-hld 
political  crisis,  the  regime*.  1s- 
almost  totally  reliant  on  foe 
80, OOO-strong  police  force.  > 


Mafia  inquiry 


Chris  Nuttafl  In  Ankara 


A FORMER  minister,  an 
MP  and  a number  of 
senior  police  officers 
are  to  be  investigated  in  con- 
nection with  alleged  links  be- 
tween the  Turkish  state  and 
mafia  syndicates. 

The  justice  minister,  Sevket 
Kazan,  said  yesterday  that  an 
inquiry  board  set  up  by  the 
prime  minister  had  decided 
that  six  incidents  needed  far- 
ther investigation  and  that 
the  former  interior  minister 
Mehmet  Agar  — who  was 
forced  to  resign  in  November 
over  the  affair  — should  be 
Investigated  in  four  of  the 
cases. 

The  board  was  set  up  to 
look  into  allegations  sur- 
rounding a fatal  car  crash  last 
November.  The  media  have 
led  the  way  in  discovering 
how  a former  senior  police  of- 
ficer, a powerful  politician,  a 
gangster  wanted  for  18  years 
by  Interpol,  and  his  moll  a 
former  beauty  queen,  came  to 
be  travelling  in  the  same 
Mercedes. 

The  politician,  Sedat  Bucak 
of  the  governing  True  Path 
Party,  was  the  tally  survivor 
when  the  car  crashed  into  the 
back  of  a lorry  at  high  speed. 
Mr  Kazan  said  the  MP  would 
now  be  investigated  for  har- 
bouring the  gangster,  Abdul- 
lah CafU,  who  was  wanted  for 
the  torture  and  murder  of 
seven  leftwing  students  in 
1978  and  was  implicated  in 
the  1981  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate foe  Pope.  He  is  also  be- 
lieved to  have  murdered  left- 
wing  and  Kurdish  militants 
on  behalf  of  the  state. 


Mr  Bucak  wHt  also1  be  asked 
about  unlicensed  weapons 
found  hi  foe  car.  Mr  Agar,, 
who  resigned  after  his  efforts 
to  cover  up.the  circumstances 
of  the  crash  were  exposed,  is 
to  be  questioned  on  why  he 
had  arranged  an  illegal  gun 
licence  found  in  the  car  for 
CatlL 

He  will  also  be  asked  why 
he  withheld  documents  In 
connection  with  the  arrest  of 
a smuggler,  what  he  knew 
about  the  kidnapping  of  a for- 
mer intelligence  officer  wbo 
is  now  missing  believed  dead, 
and  why  he  ordered  the 
release  of  three  policemen 
and  two  civilians  thought  res- 
ponsible for  killing  a casino 
boss  last  year. 

Senior  police,  officers,  in- 
cluding the  deputy  chief  of 
police  and-the  former  Istan- 
bul police  director,  will  also 
be  investigated  by  state  prose- 
cutors. The  former  minister 
and  the  MP  are  both  protected 
from  prosecution  by  parlia- 
mentary immunity,  but  Mr 
Kazan  said  this  could  be  llfted 
by  a vote  by  their  fellow  mem- 
bers. The  prime  minister, 
Necmettln  Erbakan,  said,  foe 
board’s  report,  should  silence 
those  whfr  have  claimed  that 
foe  government  is'  not  doing 
enough  to  expose  one  of  foe 
country’s  biggest- political 
scandals. 

“From  now  on,  no  one  has 
the  rfght  to  say  *Why  didn’t 
you  investigate  this  or  that?* 
After  this,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  ah  state  institu- 
tions are  honourable,  espe- 
cially our  brave  police.  There 
may  be  one  or  two  people  at 
fault,  but  these  are  individual 
incidents.’*  '■* 


Loggers  threaten 
ancient  hunters 


Large-scale  forest 
clearances  put 
Russia’s  Udeghe, 
at  dire  risk,  writes 

Lucy Jones 

in  Vladivostok 


<J  ANCIENT  Asian 
ribe  of  hunters  in  foe 
Russian  far  east  is 
put  at  risk  by  logging 
antes  exploiting  foe 
it  that  imis  sustained 
for  more  than  15 


i Udeghe  tribe  of  the 
valley,  north  of  Vlad- 
ik, exists  by  hunting 
, mink,  fox  and  bear 
g the  winter.  Return- 
tome  in  the  spring, 
sell  foe  for  and  pre- 
the  meat  for  summer, 
rights  to  their  richly 
ed  environment  are 
signed  to  companies 
t plan  to  open  the  area 
large-scale  foreBt 
mce. 

bat  is  happening  is 
cide.”  said  Misha 

l an  environmentalist 

the  Siberian  Forest 
Ctjon  Centre,  a United 
s organisation  opera  t- 
n Russia’s  for  east 
i la- the  Udeghe  reli- 
on  this  forest  that, 
it  is  tampered  with, 
pill  not  be  able  to  con- 
their  existence  in  its 


forest  is  our  mean- 
life.  If  that  Is  taken, 
no  longer  call  our- 
Udeghe,”  said  Nhg 
oka,  who  spent 

unting  in  the  forest. 

1-scale  logging  by 
Btsof  the  privatised 
irestry  company  has 
iy  encroached  o“ 
o land.  But  until 
ggers  have  been  enr- 
by  the  absence  of 
toasaiYar,  the  tars- 
legbe  community, 
population  of_700, 
^accessible  only  by 


car  since  the  1980s,  and 
other  settlements,  where 
2,000  Udeghes  live,  can  be 
reached  only  by  helicopter. 

But  this  Is  about  to 
change.  Companies  willing 
to  invest  millions  of  pounds 
in  building  an  infrastruc- 
ture are  negotiating  with 
regional  officials  for  per- 
mission to  dear  vast  areas 
of  the  Bikln's  Korean  pine, 
oak  and  mountain  ash. 

The  South  Korean  com- 
pany Hyundai  has  already 
signed  a f40  million 
(£26  million)  deal,  but  says 
its  logging  methods  will  be 
environmentally  sound. 
“At  the  same  time  we  foil 
trees,  we  also  grow  trees 
. ...  and  then  we  can  make 
human  lives  more  rich,” 
said  a company  director. 

Wnriwuim^ntaHsts  com- 
plain that  Hyundai’s  log- 
ging activity  north  of 
Udeghe  territory  has  pol- 
luted rivers  and  eroded  the 
land.  The  Udeghes  say  it 
has  caused  flooding  which 
hai;  washed  away  homes 
and  changed  the  migratory 
patterns  of  animals. 

Udeghe  leaders  in  Krasni 
Tar  foar  their  tribe  will  be 
lost  entirely  if  they  are 
forced  to  leave  the  BSWn 
valley.  They  are  trying  to 
have  the  valley  recognised 

as  a “territory,  of  tradi- 
tional nature  use”.  Tins 
would  give  them  a say  in 
decisions  on  the  forest. 

jgpamena  charities  have 
promised  to  support  the 
Udeghe,  who  they  believe 
are  related  to  the  Ains.of 
northern  Japan,  and  have 
started  building  a hotel  In 
TOognl  Tar  . to  launch  a 
tourist  industry.  The  Cana- 
dians have  offered  help  in 
funding  a self-governing 
institution. 

But  if  foe  Udeghes  are  to 
keep  the  land  Intact,  legal 
rights  are  needed.  “Emo- 
tionally the  land  may  he 
ours,  but  we  bave.no  piece 
of  paper  to  say  it  is  ours, 
said  Pavel  Snttaraciger.  di- 
rector of  the  school  in 
Krasni  Tar.  “We  must  be 
master  on  our  own  land.” 


. A well-placed  source  in  the 
ooafrtina  saidihe  hoped  the 
president's  tTw*nancfng  isola- 
tion would  finally  persuade 
him  . to  recognise  the  opposi- 
tion’s local  election  victories, 
nnTYunpfi  tog  authorities  to 
November!.  But  the  source 
be  feared  that  tf-Mr  MjDb- 
sevic  opted  rat  a fraid  Ilne^  he 
wotikT.he  ready  to'  provoke 
violence  rather  than  risk  lbs- 
.togptaiee  support 
• TByesything  can  be  orga- 
nised,” the  official  sEdd.  “What 
if  a policeman  was  shot  in  foe- 
headi  Three  or  four  - deed 
pdUcemea  and  foe  whole  pyra- 
mid ^ocf  understanding  and 
smpMg  between  police  - and 


demonstrators  would  come 
(xaS&ing  down  hi  18  seconds. 
And  mere  are  people  who 
know  how  to  do  that.  They  are 
trained  to  do  It " 

Leaders  of  the  Zajedno 
(Together)  opposition  move- 
ment have  repeatedly  warned 
of  government  agents  prouo > 
catcurs  in  foe  crowd,  but  the 
comments  from  a senior  Milo- 
sevic aRy  reflect  deepening 
concern  among  government 


moderates  that  foe  president 
Is  out  c£  touch. 

“The  police,  like  everyone 
else,  are  realists,"  said  Milos 
VaslCt'  -a  journalist  on  the 
Vreme  magazine.  They  are 
calculating  their  pensions 


and  their  ftaure,  so  they  don’t 
want  to  get  involved.  The  only 
way  they  could  be- used 
against  the  demonstrations  Is 
if  a cop  got  kmed.” 

Vladimir  Hie,  a government 
spokesman,  denied  that  vio- 
lence  was  an  option.  “If  there 
is  violence,  Serbia  will  be  the 
loser,”  he  said. 

The  Organisation  for  Secu- 
rity, and  Co-operation  in 
Europe  (OSCE)  wiminwi  the 
local  election  results  and  de- 
clared last  month  that  Za- 
jedno had  won  in  14  of  the 
largest  towns  and  cities,  in- 
cluding Belgrade  and  the 
second  city  Nis. 

' On  Wednesday  the  authori- 


ties conceded  defeat  in  Nis. 
The  next  day  the  supreme 
court  endorsed  the  opposition 
victory  in  Vrsac,  east  of  Bel- 
grade. Brit  foe  key  to  the  cri- 
sis is  control  of  the  capttaL 
The  Serb  Orthodox  Church 
issued  a stinging  denuncia- 
tion of  Mr  Milosevic  last 
week,  and  the  army  com- 
mander, General  Momcilo 
Perisic  has  been  studiously 
non-committal.  Yesterday  52 
members  of  the  Serbian  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  Art 
signed  an  open  letter  to  Mr 
Milosevic  calling  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  election  results. 


Martin  WooSacot^pigaS 


Riot  police  called  in  as  protesters  storm  Bulgarian  parliament 

A Bulgarian  protester  bleeds  after  being  beaten  by  police  outside  parliament  in  Sofia  yesterday.  Dozens  of  opposition 
supporters  broke  into  the  bonding  to  demand  an  early  election,  witnesses  said.  Deputies  later  began  an  extraordinary 
Session  to  discuss  a motion  by  foe  Union  of  Democratic  Forces  for  an  early  poll  The  UDF  accused  the  ruling  Socialist 
Party  of  failing  to  tackle  the  economic  crisis  and  of  lacking  support  for  a government  photograph:  dmtarcmlkoff 

Estonia  freezes  out  its  Russians 


Jon  Henley  in  Helsinki  reports  on  growing  fears  that  the  Baltic 
states  are  alienating  minorities  with  their  stiff  nationality  tests 


PAVEL  was  bora  in  the 
Estonian  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic  44  years 
ago.  His  parents,  from  Smo- 
lensk. were  among  the  600,000 
mainly  Russian  immigrants 
wbo  flooded  in  as  part  cf  Mos- 
cow’s policy  of  “sovtetizing” 
its  empire. 

He  went  to  a Russian 
school,  whore  he  spent  three 
weeks  learning  Estonian, 
chiefly  nursery  songs.  He 
read  Russian  papers,  watched 
Russian  television.-  and 
worked  in  a Russian  factory 
In  Tallinn;  where  nearly  half, 
the  population  was,  and  still 
is,  Russian.  He  married  a 
Russian  woman.  . . 

Now,  apart  man  a bit  of 
Mark  market 
ing,  Pavel  is  unemp 
most  of  foe  jobs  he  .could 
apply  for  require  him  1 to 
speak  Estonian.  Nor  does  he 
have  the  vote,  because  al- 
though he  has  a residence 
permit  he  has  not  applied  for 
Estonian  citizenship  — he 
knows  he  would  fall  the  stiff 
language  test  . .. 

*fffs  wrong,**  he  said.  "This 
is  my  country,  I have  nothing 

in  Russia.  Estonians  are  nice 


people,  hut  their  language  is 
very  difficult  and  I can’t  af- 
ford lessons.  I don’t  know 
what  I am  any  more." 

Disfliusianed  and  often  nos- 
talgic for  foe  certainties  of 
Soviet  days,  the  more  than 
one  million  - ethnic  Russians 
living  in  Estonia  and  its 
neighbour  Latvia  are  fast  be- 
coming an  issue  beyond  both 
countries' borders. 

This  week  ..they  received 
support  from  foe  gremlin. 
Russia’s  foreign  minister, 
Yevgeny  Primakov,  urged 
economic  sanctions 


Estonia  to  force  it  to  end  the 
alleged  discrimination,  add- 
ing weight  to  a call  from  the 
Russian  lower  house  last  year 
for  similar  measures  against 
Latvia. 

. Although  supportive  of  foe 
Baltic  states’  new  . democra- 
cies, Western  governments, 
too.  are  showing  concern. 
Last  month  the  United  States 
ambassador  to- Stockholm 
publicly  urged  Estonia  and 
Latvlato  do  more  to  Integrate 
people  of  Russian  origto- 
Yesterday  Estonia  dis- 
missed Russia’s  remarks  as 
sabre-rattling  designed  to 


thwart  Us  hopes  of  becoming 
one  of  foe  first  east  European 
countries  to  join  the  Euro- 
pean Union.  It  points  out  that 
a fact-finding  miftKinn  from 
Moscow  last  year  could  find 
no  serious  violations  of 
human  rights. 

While  basic  human  rights 
are  not  in  question,  Estonia's 
laws  make  life  difficult  for  the 
onethird  of  Us  population,  al- 
most all  Russian,  which  did 
not  win  citizenship  after  inde- 
pendence in  1289.  After  50 
years  of  what  It  still  calls  ille- 
gal occupation,  the  strongly 
nationalist  government  has 
not  been  inclined  to  do  the 
former  occupiers  any  favours. 

Applicants  for  citizenship 
and  the  vote  .must  pass  an 
exam  on  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution, In  Estonian.  Horror 
Stories  abound;  people  gfaim 
to  have  been  asked  foe  mea- 
surements of  the  Estonian 
flag,  the  number  of  oak  leaves 
in  its  national  emblem,  the 
birds  that  winter  in  Estonia, 
tar  the  name  of  the  first  Esto- 
nian actor  to  play  Hamlet 

Government  statistics  show 
that,  only  .90,000  people  of  a 
possible  500,000  have  been 


naturalised  by  this  process 
since  1992.  Some  100,000  have 
opted  for  Russian  citizenship, 
while  the  remainder  must 
make  do  with  two-  or  five- 

year  residence  permits  and 
an  alien’s  passport 

Language  laws  hit  Russteh- 
speakers  bard-  Estonian  Is 
the  official  language,  to  be 
used  everywhere  from  shops 
to  the  social  security  office. 
Russian  may  be  used  in  towns 
where  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  population  speak  it,  but 
officially  only  by  foil  citizens. 
The  government  admits  it 
cannot  provide  enough  lan- 
guage teachers,  particularly 
in  towns  like  Narva,  on  the 
Russian  border,  which  is 
95  per  cent  Russian. 

Most  observers  agree  that 
in  time,  as  -a  new  generation 
grows  up  speaking  better  Es- 
tonian, the  issue  should  sub- 
side. But  in  the  short  term  it 
is  creating  problems. 

“You  can  understand  the 
Baltics'  attitude  as  small,  vul- 
nerable new  democracies 
under  Moscow's  yoke  for  so 
long,"  a Western  diplomat 
said-  “But  ethnic  Russians,  if 
they're  not  exactly  being 
abused,  certainly,  don't  get 
fair  treatment  if  Russia  de- 
cides to  make  an  Issue  of  it, 
that  won't  help  stability  in 
the  region — to  put  it  mildly.” 


News  In  brief 


Indian  rebels  raze 
police  station 

AN  OBSCURE  Maoist  guerrilla  group  attacked  a remote  police 
station  in  southern  India  with  explosives  early  yesterday, 
i6  policemen  andtwo  civilian  prisoners.  About  50 
armed  guerrillas  of  the  outlawed  People’s  War  Group  stormed 
the  station  atKarakagudem  village  in  Andhra  Pradesh  state. 

The  rebels  threw  grenades  and  fired  AK-47  assault  rifles, 
stunning  the  Sleeping  policemen  and  triggering  an  hour-long 
gun  battle  until  a small  band  of  attackers  laid  detonators 
around  the  single-etorey.  two-room  building  and  brought  it 
down. 

The  attackers  escaped  with  32  weapons  from  foe  police 
armoury,  including  a AK-47  rifle,  and 2,000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion. —M.R.  Ncarayan  Steamy.  NewDehlL 


Normandy’s  deadly  beaches 

A REPORT  in  tbe  British  Medical  Journal  yesterday  suggests 
that  a nuclear  waste  processing  plant  in  Normandy  is  to  blame  for 
an  urvusaDy  high  incidence  ofleukemia  among  children  living  In 
hamlets  near  the  plant. 

By  paying  on  focal  beaches  and  rating  local  seafood,  children 
living  wifrfri.  20  miles  of  La  Hague  are  significantly  more  likely  to 
develop  leukemia,  said  the  study’s  author,  Jean-Franpais  Viel  of 
the  University  of  Besancon. 

Researchers  studied  219  children,  including  27  with  leukemia. 
In  the  seaside  hamlets  that  surround  the  sprawling  plant  on  the 
westernmost  tip  ofNormandy. — AP.  Jobourg. 


Sudanese  flee  war  and  famine 

THOUSANDS  of  Sudanese  refugees  are  fleeing  famine  and  war 
in  the  face  of  a huge  build-up  of  Sudanese  government  troops  in 
the  eastern  province  of  Blue  Nile,  and  are  crossing  the  border 
into  western  Ethiopia. 

This  week  more  than  4,000  refugees  have  settled  about  40 
mrifts  into  Ethiopia  at  foe  village  cf  Kunche,  near  the  regional 
capital  of  Asosa,  and  are  being  treated  for  malnutrition  and 
disease  by  staff  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR),  the  World  Food  Programme,  and  foe  Ethio- 
pian Administration  for  Refugee  and  Returnee  Affairs  (ARRA). 

According  to  a statement  released  by  the  UNHCR/  ARRA  In 
Addis  Ababa,  about  15,000  more  refugees  are  waiting  to  make 
the  long  treck  Into  Ethiopian  territory.  It  says  the  new  arrivals 
are  “in  a desperate  state  of  famine”.  Malnutrition  and  diseases 
such  as  malaria,  scabies  and  tuberculosis  are  rife.  — Alice 
Martin.  Addis  Ababa. 


Ortega  triggers  political  crisis 

NICARAGUA’S  new  president  the  rightwing  populist  Amtado 
Aleman,  took  office  yesterday  in  a fresh  political  crisis  of  the  kind 
that  has  plagued  the  country  In  recent  years. 

The  36  Sandinista(FSLN)MPs  walked  out  of  the  country’s  98- 
seat  parliament  on  Thursday  night  in  protest  at  the  electoral 
council's  rejection  of  a secret  ballot  for  electing  the  assembly's 
ruling  body. 

The  walkout,  led  by  the  former  president  Daniel  Ortega, 
allowed  the  rlghtto  occupy  all  seven  key  positions  in  parliament. 
Including  the  riiafrmanshlp.  Mr  Ortega  warned  that  the  FSLN 
might  take  to  the  streets  to  protest — Phil  Gunson.  Mexico  City. 


Children  die  in  asylum  fire 

THRTra  ymingnhtlffr-on  from  on  nthnir  Albanian  family  from 
southern  Serbia  died  yesterday  in  a fire  which  destroyed  an 
asylum-seekers'  hostel  in  the  western  Germantown  of  Monhelm. 

Police  said  they  found  the  bodies  as  they  searched  through  the 
bumt-out  shell  of  the  block,  in  which  about  40  people  lived,  most  of 
them  from  former  Yugoslavia.  The  children — aged  three,  two 
and  three  months — were  from  tbe  Kosovo  region.  Police  said 
they  had  not  yet  established  the  cause  cf  the  fire,  but  there  was  no 
Indication  that  it  had  been  started  deliberately.  — Rader.  Bonn. 


Heads  roil  at  the  UN 

THE United  Nations  has  removed  a controversial  African  official 
of  Its  Drug  Control  Programme  (UNDCF)  from  his  current  post 
ami  will  not  renew  his  contract,  because  cf  “misconduct  and 

TnigmanqgPTTiAnf”  a flpnkpgmflU  OU  ’Thupfriay.. 

The  decision  came  after  astray  in  Sunday's  Washington  Post 
detailed  allegations  against  Cheickh  Mohamed  Tidyane  Ban- 
goura,who  was  the  subject  cf  several  UN  investigations.  Govern- 
ment officials  Id  Africa,  creditors  and  UN  sources  complained 
that  there  had  been  a a UN  cover-up  ofhls  case  because  of  his 
claimed  connection  to  the  former  secretary-general,  Boutros  Bou- 
tros-Ghali 

One  of  tbefirst  ads  of  foe  new  secretary-general.  Kofi  Annan, 
was  to  request  the  resignations  cf  23  officials  at  the  under- 
secretary and  assist  secretary-general  ranks,  indudhigtoe  Ital- 
ian Giorgio  Giacomdli,  head  cf  the  UNDCP,  UN  sources  said.  But 
the  UNDCP*s  number  two  and  de  facto  administrator,  Bertrand 
Juppin  de  Fondaumiere  cf  Mauritius,  was  not  covered  by  the 
request—  WUliamBranigin,  Washington  Post 


Oil  slick  spreads  in  Japan 

MEMBERS  of  Japan’s  ground  self-defence  forces  (below),  help- 
ing local  people  In  foe  coastal  town  of  Mikuni  to  dean  an  oil- 
fouled  beach,  spray  each  other  with  hot  water  to  remove  muck 
from  their  clothes. 

As  one  of  foe  worst  oil  spflls  in  the  country's  history  spread 
along  the  coastline  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  nuclear  power  plants 
erected  sea  fences  yesterday  to  keep  out  the  spill  from  a Russian 
tanker  which  broke  up  eight  days  ago. 

The  transport  minister,  Makoto  Koga,  who  heads  a disaster 
task  force,  said  the  clean-up  effort  was  running  into  problems 
“because  the  oil  keeps  on  spreading  over  a wide  area”.  “We’re 
running  out  of  ways  to  dean  up,"  he  said  during  a visit  to  the 
area.  photograph:  katsumi  kasahara 


Unless  you  hang  around 
church  karate  clubs,  or 
are  in  the  know  in 
Kidderminster,  you  will  1 
have  missed  the  most 
important  play  of  the  year. 
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Hebron  deadlock 


West  Bank 
divide  fails 
to  close 


Qnardin  Saturday  January  U 1997 


I an  Black  in  Tel  Aviv 


INTENSIVE  American 
efforts  to  break  the  log-jam 
in  the  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Palestinians  on 
Hebron  continue  today,  bat 
hope  of  an  early  deal  is 

fading. 

The  United  States  mediator, 
Dennis  Boas,  is  to  stay  on  for 
another  meeting  with  the  Pal- 
estinian leader,  Yasser  Ara- 
fat at  his  Gaza  headquarters, 
despite  Thursday's  bomb 
attacks  in  Tel  Aviv  and  fear 
in  Washington  of  further 
violence. 

But  there  are  no  plans  for 
more  talks  between  Mr  Arafiat 
and  the  Israeli  prime  minis- 
ter, Blnyamin  Netanyahu. 

Mr  Netanyahu,  who  Is  fac- 
ing mounting  problems  in  his 
coalition  and  pressure  from 
abroad,  told  cabinet  col- 
leagues yesterday  that  no 
date  had  been  agreed  for  com- 
pleting the  third  and  final 

stage  of  Israel’s  military  with- 
drawals from  the  West  Bank. 

Ostensibly  the  talks  are 
stuck  on  the  long-delayed 
withdrawal  from  Hebron,  but 
the  real  stinking-point  is  Isra- 
el’s refusal  to  agree  a time- 
table for  its  final  departure. 

Mr  Netanyahu  seems  reluc- 
tant to  play  all  his  valuable 
territorial  cards  before  nego- 
tiations begin  on  the  more  dif- 
ficult “final  status”  issues: 
settlements,  sovereignty  and 
Jerusalem. 

Agreement  on  Hebron,  the 
last  of  seven  West  Bank  towns 
occupied  by  Israel  since  the 
1967  Middle  East  war,  is  all 
but  complete. 

Mr  Netanyahu  underlined 
the  relatively  trivial  nature  of 
the  arrangements  there  when 
he  gave  ministers  details  yes- 
terday of  a traffic  island  and  a 
protective  wall  to  be  built 
along  Martyrs  Street,  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  enclaves 
housing  the  town's  450  Jewish 
settlers. 

He  has  said  the  with- 
drawals could  be  completed 
by  May  1999,  but  the  Palestin- 
ians are  demanding  adher- 
ence to  the  terms  of  the  Oslo 
agreements,  which  stipulate 
September  this  year,  and 
have  rq)ected  a US-brokered 
compromise  of  a date  In  1998. 

A senior  Palestinian  source 
said:  "Netanyahu's  proposals 
mean  the  liquidation  of  the 
Oslo  process  with  American 
backing. 


“The  gap  between  the  Pales- 
tinian position  and  that  of 
Ross  and  Netanyahu  is  very 
large.” 

Even  if  the  two  sides  reach 
a compromise  on  the  date, 
they  remain  for  apart  on  the 
extent  of  the  withdrawal  Mr 
Arafat  has  said  he  eventually 
expects  to  control  80  per  cent 
of  the  West  Bank. 

In  the  Ha'aretz  newspaper 
yesterday  the  military  com- 
mentator Ze’ev  Schiff  claimed 
that,  without  a clear  idea  of 
the  final  picture.  Mr  Netan- 
yahu was  unlikely  to  order 
more  than  very  minor  rede- 
ployments in  the  next  two 
stages. 

Analysts  say  Mr  Arafat  is 
content  to  hold  out.  partly 
because  he  faces  political 
problems  In  Hebron,  where 
the  fundamentalist  movement 
Hamas  is  powerful,  and  also 
because  it  suits  him  to  have 
Israel  widely  portrayed  as  the 
intransigent  party. 

The  danger  is  that  the  dead- 
lock will  be  broken  by  rising 
violence. 

Yesterday  both  sides  were 
playing  down  the  significance 
of  the  bomb  attacks  in  Tel 
Aviv,  which  wounded  13  Is- 
raelis, none  seriously. 

Mr  Netanyahu  insisted  that 
Israel  would  react  “very  seri- 
ously" if  the  perpetrators  — 
assumed  to  be  Palestinians  — 
were  traced  to  Gaza  or  other 
areas  under  Mr  Arafat's  con- 
trol but  most  reactions  were 
low  key. 

This  reflected  the  small 
number  Of  casualties  and  the 
simple  pipe-bomb  construc- 
tion of  the  devices. 

Israel’s  internal  security 
minister,  Avigdor  irnKaiani 
said  he  expected  full  security 
co-operation  from  Mr  Arafat, 
"because  we  are  all  in  favour 
of  the  peace  process". 

In  East  Jerusalem,  the  first 
Friday  of  the  Muslim  holy 
month  of  Ramadan  passed 
without  incident  as  80,000  Pal- 
estinians, watched  by  3,000 
Israeli  police,  attended  pray- 
ers at  mosques  on  the  Temple 
Mount 

The  Palestinian  authority’s 
new  airline  made  its  inaugu- 
ral flight  yesterday  from  Port 
Said  in  Egypt  to  Mecca  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  Israel  has  so 
fhr  refused  to  let  the  airline, 
consisting  of  two  Fokker  pas- 
senger planes,  operate  from 
Gaza. 


Palestinian  girls  on  their  way  to  al-Aqsa  mosque  on  the  first  Friday  in  Ramadan  walk  past  some  of  the 3,000  Israeli  police  deployed  in  Jerusalem’s  old  city  photograph.-  jerome  delay 

Arafat  and  Peres  laud  Mitterrand,  ‘saint  of  peace’ 


Paul  Webster  in  Paris  watches  the  Palestinian  leader  forging 
alliances  at  commemorations  of  the  French  president’s  death 
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Yasser  arafat  and 
Shimon  Peres  spent 
several  hours  In  Paris 
yesterday,  treating  the  late 
Socialist  President  Fran- 
cois Mitterrand  as  the  pat- 
ron saint  of  the  faltering 
Middle  East  process. 

The  Palestinian  Author- 
ity president  and  the  Israeli 
opposition  leader  indulged 
in  mutual  admiration  at  the 
Unesco  building,  where  rep- 
resentatives from  all  over 
the  world  were  spending 
two  days  to  copxmemorate 
the  first  anniversary  of  Mit- 
terrand’s death  and  praise 
his  contribution  to  interna- 
tional understanding. 

Mr  Arafat  also  went  to 
see  Mitterrand’s  successor, 
Jacques  Chirac,  in  the  hope 


that  their  sixth  conversa- 
tion since  the  Gaulllst  pres- 
ident’s election  in  1995 
would  reinforce  support  for 
the  Palestinian  cause, 
which  developed  under 
Mitterrand. 

Mr  Arafat  appeared  on 
the  verge  of  tears  as  he 
recalled  his  debt  to  hatter- 
rand.  Earlier,,  the  Unesco 
meeting  had  listened  to  a 
homage  by  the  Egyptian 
president,  Hosni  Mubarak, 
who  wrote  that  Egypt  and 
tiie  Arab  world  would  for- 
everjpetain  ah  image  of  Mit- 
terrand — who  spent  his 
last  Christmas  beside  the 
Nile  — as  a . man  of  peace 
and  the  defender  of  Arab 
rights. 

“He  received  Mr  Arafat 


as  60on  as  he  was  re-elected 
(In  1988}  and  had  the  frank- 
ness and  courage  to  tell  the 
Knesset  (Israeli  parlia- 
ment} of  the  urgent  neces- 
sity to  recognise  the  rights 
of  the  Palestinian  people  to 
self-government, ” Mr  Mu- 
barak added. 

During  fads  early  years  in 
office,  Mitterrand  was  con- 
sidered more  partial  to  Is- 
rael bathe  had  a change  of 
heart  resented  by  much  of 
France’s  Jewish  electorate. 
(Tributes  from  Mitter-. 
I’eMHapIa  tndtpdecl  jbes- 
fromthe  CubajtjJresi- 
Awt,  Fidel  Castro,  ynd  tiw 
(Seaman  Chancellor,  Helmut 
I^ohl  who  dracxibed  Mitter- 
rand as  a “great  friend  and  a 
great  European”. 


. Although  Mr  . Arafat 
could  not  offer  anything  as 
solid  as  the  German  carved 
bust  which  will  be  dedi- 
cated on  Mitterrand’s  grave 
today,  his  presence  under- 
lined what  Palestinians 
consider  to  be  a political 


vacuum  since  the  French 
leader’s  death,  and  their 
lack  of  certainty  that  Mr 
Chirac  has  the  same ' au- 
thority in  dealing  with  crit- 
ics of  the  Palestinian  cause. 

Mr  Arafat  and  Mr  Peres, 
who  shared  the  1994  Nobel 
peace  prize  with  the  assas- 
sinated Israeli  prime  minis- 
ter, Yitzhak  Rabin,  shook 
hands  and  sat  side  by  side. 
Thpy  called  each. other 
“friends  and  partners**, 
leaving  the  absent  Israeli 
prime  minister.  Blnyamin 
Netanyahu,  the  ride  of  in- 

viwTila  vfflafn 

Mr  Arafat  said  that  last 
year’s  Israeli  election. 


which  brought  Mr  Netan- 
yahu to  power,  “pot  the  en- 
tire peace  process  on  the 
verge  of  total  collapse,  not 
just  in  matters  relating  to 
the  fixture  of  the  peace  pro- 
cess, hut  also  concerning 
the  agreement  we  are  try- 


Arafat  appeared  on 
the  verge  of  tears 
as  he  recalled  his 
debt  to  Mitterrand 


tag  to  complete,  including 
the  agreement  on  Hebron.” 

He  criticised  efforts  by 
tiie  Israeli  government  to 
encourage  Jewish  settle- 
ments. “The  continuation 
and  consolidation  of  the 
settlement  policy  will  make 
the  principle  of  land  for 


peace  an  empty  slogan,’*  he 
said. 

Mr  Peres  did  not  contra- 
dict Mr  Arafat’s  assertion 
that  the  rightwing  Israeli 
prime  minister  was  sabo- 
taging the  peace  process. 
“We  are  being  forced  to 
face  a new  logic  full  of  dan- 
gers and  new  forms  of  ex- 
tremism and  stubborn- 
ness,” Mr  Arafat  said. 

“Israel  has  imposed  a 
costly  economic  blockade 
which  has  dealt  new  blows 
to  our  crippled  economy.” 

By  visiting  Mr  Chirac 
within  minutes  of  a lengthy 
homage  to  Mitterrand.  Mr 
Arafat  was  intent  on  show- 
ing that  his  visit  was  not 
entirely  sentimental 

Although  Mr  Chirac  has 
promised  to  increase 
French  political  activity  in 
the  Middle  East  in  favour  of 
the  Palestinians,  substance 
has  been  lacking  recently. 


Ex-immigration  chief  denies  official  rumours 

Evidence  of  leaks 
and  intrigue 
hit  Hong  Kong 


Andrew  Higgins 
In  Hong  Kong 


IN  TESTIMONY  assailing 
the  credibility  of  the 
Hong  Kong  government, 
the  protagonist  of  the  col- 
ony's biggest  political  scandal 
in  years  yesterday  demol- 
ished the  official  version  of 
his  mysterious  departure  as 
head  of  the  immigration  de- 
partment, which  issues  Brit- 
ish passports. 

Stonewalled  for  weeks  by  a 
procession  of  witnesses 
claiming  amnesia,  shredded 
documents  and  official  se- 
crecy, a panel  of  Hong  Kang 
legislators  heard  dramatic 
new  evidence  that  points  to  a 
cover-up  by  Mr  Patten's  ad- 
ministration and  stokes  sus- 
picion about  China's  access  to 
sensitive  Information. 

Laurence  Leung,  who  holds 
an  OBE  and  worked  in  the  co- 
lonial civil  service  for  31 
years,  told  the  legislative 
council  that  he  bad  not 
resigned  for  “personal 
reasons",  as  claimed. repeat- 
edly by  the  government,  but 

had  been  forced  to  quit  as  im- 
migration chief 
Mr  Fatten  is  currently  in 
Britain.  With  only  six  months 
to  go  before  China  takes  over 
Hong  Kong,  the  saga  has  mes- 
merised the  colony,  where 
themes  of  intrigue,  betrayal 
and  passports  have  a special 
potency  in  the  public  imagi- 
nation. Local  radio  broadcast 
live  much  of  yesterday's 
nearly  four  hours  of  testi- 
mony. and  government  corri- 
3ors  buzzed  with  gossip. 

perhaps  even  murkier  than 
the  administration's  role  is 
that  of  a senior  Chinese  offi- 
dal  in  the  colony,  Chen 
Zuo’er.  Mr  Leung  caused 
gasps  in  the  domed  council 
chamber  when  he  acknowl- 
edged holding  a hasty  meet- 
ing with  Mr  Chen  in  a coffee 
shop  In  Wanchai  on  July  5 — 
the  afternoon  he  "resigned”. 

Mr  Leung  had  Initially  told 
legislators  that  he  had  done 
•nothing  in  particular"  that 


day  except  telephone  his  wife, 
but  he  quickly  changed  his 
story  when  a Democratic 
Party  member  of  tiie  panel 
Cheung  Man-kwong,  revealed 
a telephone  tip-off  that  Mr 
Leung  had  been  seen  in  Wan- 
chai with  the  Beijing  official. 

Mr  Leung  then  said  he  had 
spent  “about  10  minutes” 
with  Mr  Chen,  deputy  head  of 
the  Chinese  delegation  to  the 
Joint  Liaison  Group  (JLG) 
overseeing  the  transition. 

Before  losing  his  job,  Mr 
Leung  frequently  attended 
JLG  meetings  on  immigra- 
tion issues.  There  has  been 


speculation,  all  of  it  so  far  un- 
substantiated, that  he  may 
have  leaked  secrets  about 
passports  or  other  matters  to 
China.. 

Mr  Leung  said  yesterday 
that  he  had  been  investigated 
and  cleared  by  the  Indepen- 
dent Commission  Against 
Corruption  fleae).  the  colo- 
ny’s anti-graft  watchdog,  but 
had  since  fallen  victim  to  a 
British  “smear  campaign". 

The  Icac  issued  a statement 
yesterday  confirming  that  it 
had  investigated  Mr  Leung 
for  having  "assets  dispro- 
portionate to  his  official 
emoluments". 

But  it  did  not  substantiate 
Mr  Leung’s  assertion  teat  he 
had  been  cleared  and  had 
received  an  apology  for  incon- 
venience. It  said  merely  that 
the  investigation  had  been 
dropped  “due  to  insufficient 
evidence". 


Mr  Leung,  whose  daughter 
was  killed  by  a bolt  from  a 
crossbow  in  Canada  three 
years  ago.  said  he  did  not 
know  why  he  had  been  forced 
to  quit  as  head  of  the  immi- 
gration deportment,  one  of 
the  colony's  most  important 
and  sensitive  agencies. 

“The  decision  must  have 
come  from  the  governor,”  he 
said. 

“If  I wanted  to  fight  It  I 
would  have  to  go  all  the  way  to 
the  top."  The  order  to  resign, 
be  said,  had  been  delivered  by 
the  secretary  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice, Lam  Woon-kwong. 


‘The  decision 
must  have  come 
from  the 
governor.  If  I 
wanted  to  fight  it  1 
would  have  to  go 
all  the  way  to  the 
top9 

Laurence  Leung 


“He  said  the  government 
bad  lost  confidence  in  me.  I 

asked  why.  He  said  I should 

know.  I said  Ididn't  know.  I 

still  don't  know.  I asked  him 
repeatedly  to  explain.  He 
refused." 

Mr  i -am  testified  last  month 
that  Mr  Leung  had  left  for 
purely  personal  reasons,  but 
last  night,  at  a hastily  orga- 
nised news  conference,  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  former  immi- 
gration chief  bad  been  given 
an  ultimatum:  quit  or  face 
prosecution  for  unspecified 
wrongdoing. 

"One  thing  is  certain:  that 
the  government  has  not  been 
honest  to  the  legislative  coun- 
cil It  is  In  the  public  interest 
now  to  come  clean,  to  tell  tiie 
public  what  happened,  to  tell 
the  public  what  Laurence 
Leung  has  done,"  said  Allen 
lee,  leader  of  the  pro-busi- 
ness Liberal  Party. 


Grateful 
Dead 
babes 
in  court 

Ian  Katz  In  New  Yor* 


IF  Jerry  Garcia  had  not  been 
cremated  and  his  ashes  scat- 
tered in  the  Pacific,  the 
relentlessly  mellow  leader  of 
tiie  Grateful  Dead  and  last 
great  hippy  would  most  cer- 
tainly be  spinning  In  his  grave. 

Less  than  two  years  after  his 
long-suffering  heart  stopped 
beating  in  a Californian  drug 
treatment  centre,  two  of  his  ex- 
wives  are  embroiled  in  a 
struggle  over  his  estate  which 
has  little  to  do  with  the  philos- 
ophy cf  peace,  love  and  under - 


A worker  at  South  KorartJgunAti  motor  company  was  in  a critical  condition  last  night  after  settine  hitn«.if 
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The  battle  unfolding  in 
courtroom  across  the  Golde 
Gate  Bridge  from  San  Frai 
cisco  is  between  Debora 
Koons  Garda,  the  musician 
third  wife  and  widow,  an 
Cardyn  Adams  Garcia,  h 
second  wife,  an  icon  in  tt 
1960s  known  as  Mountain  Glr 

In  theory  the  hearing  in  tt 
Marin  county  court  is  to  d' 
ride  whether  a signed  promk 
by  Garda  to  pay  Ms  Adair 
Garcia  $5  million  (about  i 
HhUkra)  is  legally  binding,  bi 
the  proceedings  have  ofte 
resembled  a judicial  inquir 
into  tiie  unorthodox  lifestyle  c 
fee  musician. 

Although  only  two  yeai 
apart  in  age.  tiie  two  wome 
have  come  to  symbolise  the  di 
ferent  eras  spanned  by  Ga 
tea’s  long  strange  trip. 

Ms  Adams  Garcia,  aged  4! 
isa good-natured  earth-moth* 
£pe  with  a penchant  for  lov 

seems  frozen  lath 

iSKJs,  when  she  toured  th 
country  with  the  novelist  sfe 

&reand  hls 
, Ms  Boons  Garcia,  aged  4’ 
favours  dark  designer  soil 
arid  pearls,  and  drives  a BMV 
Every  inch  the  oontemporar 
career ■woman,  she  has  littl 
toefor  her  rival's  retnini- 
cences  about  the  good  old  dav 
to  Haight  Ashbury. 

Garcia  agree 
tothe  ’homemade"  dlvorc 
*toment  with  her  becaus 
“toer  of  them  wanted  to  ir 
volve  lawyers  in  thei 
relationship.  61 
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Melvin  Calvin 


Light  on  a secret  of  life 


Melvin  Calvin, < 
who  has  died 
aged  85,  was  ooe 
of  the  century’s 
great  scientists, 
gaining  International  flame 
when  lie  wcaa  the  1961  chemis- 
try Nobel  Prise  for  working 
oat  the  major  but  hidden  bio- 
chemical steps  in  photosyn- 
thesis. This  la  the  reductive 
process,  now  often  called  the 
Calvin  cycle,  by  which  green 
plants  use  sunlight  to  convert 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  into 
starch  (releasing  oxygen  back 
into  the  atmosphere  aa  a by- 
product) and  it  underpins  liv- 
ing systems.  - 
Calvin  probed  the  funda- 
mental process  supporting 
life  on  Barth  while  also  pio- 
neering Closely  argued  analy- 
sis and  hypotheses  about  the 
way  ordinary  physics  and 
chemistry  will,  in  the  right 
circumstances,  inevitably 
create  the  prebiological  mol- 
ecules essential  to  the  emer- 
gence of  life.  His  studies,  built 
around  the  nature  of  catalysis 
and  biochemical  stability, 
also  show  how  coincidence 
and  accident  can  shape  scien- 
tific thought  and  determine 
the  development  of  a career. 

Calvin’s  studies  into  photo- 
synthesis, like  on  chemi- 
cal evolution,  were  carried  out 
mainly  at  the  University  of 
California  in  Berkeley,  where 
he  worked  from  the  late  1990s, 
becoming  professor  in  1917 
and  university  professor  in 
1971.  Yet  the  career  of  a great 
American  scientist  sprang,  in 
a technical  sense,  from  a 1936 
accident  at  the  then  Imperial 
On»micfli  industries  dyestuffs 
works  at  Blackley  in  Manches- 


ter. Id  was  making  what 
should  have  been  a colourless 
compound  called  phthalo- 
nitrue  but  one  batch  emerged 
with  a splendid  blue  colour, 
seemingly  as  a result  of  a 
crack  in  the  glass  lining  of  the 
pot  Professor  Lindstead,  at 
London.  University’s  Imperial 
College,  found  it  to  be  phthalo- 
cyanine,  a highly  stable  mem- 
ber of  a new  and  structur- 
ally  interesting  class  of 
compounds. 

When  this  discovery  was 
made,  Calvin  had  Just  arrived 
at  Manchester  University 
from  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota to  cany  outpost-doctoral 
research  under  Professor 
Michael  Pdanyi  A highly 
imaginative  scientist  who ' 
had  left  Berlin  in  1933  to  es- 
cape Hitler’s  ravages.  Many! 
saw  that  the  Id  compound 
had  structural  resemblances 
to  the  haem  molecule -and/to 
chlorophyll  — the  two  most 
important  catalytic  molecules  I 
in  living  thtng»  nnrii  biochem- ! 
icaDy,  the  most  difficult  to 
understand  and  mimic.  " 

Calvin  seized  Palanyi'p  sug- 
gestion that  the  lCI  compound  I 
might  be-  used  as  a model  to 
investigate  the  connections 
between  structure  and  stabil- 
ity in  these  fundamentally 
important  molecules.  He  col- 
lected a small  sample  from  i 
Lindstead  then  set  about  I 
synthesising  it  for  bis  own 
research  — his  first  attempt 
at  synthesis.  He  later  ex- 1 
plained  how  his  career,  which 
stands  astride  half  a century  1 
of  world  research  into  the 
critically  important  molecu- 
lar structures  that  lie  at  the 
focal  points  of  coordination 


| chemistry,  sprang  from  this 
brief  period  In  Manchester.  1 
During  the  second  world 
| war,  Calvin,  hack  in  the  US, ! 
worked  on  cobalt-based  oxy- 
gen-carrying compounds 
needed  by  government  and 
seen  as  an  alternative  to  the 
liquefaction  of  air  as  a route  to 
’oxygen  supplies.  In  1949, 
recovering  from  rop  *****,  he 
began  bis  demanding  work  on 

photosynthesis.  The  problems 
were  severe.  The  chemistry  of 
the  photosynthetic  process 
cannot  be  studied  in  a test 
tube.  It  can  only  occur  in 
living  and  then  hi  a dy- 
namic cycle  which,  even  in  its 


Ttijs  work  on  life’s 
precursors  fired 
public  imagination 
morethan  any 
other  chemistry 
this  century 

broad  steps,  takes  place  with 
amaxing  speed.  CbMn  used 
cultures  of  a single-celled 
algae  of  the  genus  dUoreOo, 

fed  by  carbon  d-iiiytrU»  lnbrilyl 
with  radioactive  caygen,  so 
that  if  could  be  traced  as  it 
was  incorporated  by  the  cell 
into  the  starch  cyde.  All  prod- 
ucts of  pbotpaynHiB^Ht  In  the 
cells  could  thus  be  identified. 

By  starting  and  stopping 
the  cycle  at  intervals  of  a 
second  or  so,  and  carrying  out 
from  meticulous  but  snapshot 
analysis  a fragmentary  recon- 


Harman  Grisewood 


Voice  and  visionary 
of  radio  culture 


HARMAN  Grisewood, 
who  had  died  aged  92, 
was  a key  figure  at , 
the  BBC.  He  began  as 
an  announcer,  his  voice  be- 
coming as  familiar  as  that  of 
his  cousin  Freddie 
Grisewood,  famous  first! 
chairman  of  Any  Questions?  i 
Hannan  Grisewood  was  plan- 1 
ner  and  then  controller  of  the 
Third  Programme  in  its  for- 
mative  years  from  1947  to 1 
1952.  He  later  became  chief! 
assistant  to  two  director- 
generals,  first  Sir  fan  Jacob 
and  then  Sir  Hugh  Greene. 

Grisewood  was  the  last  sur- ; 
vivlng  member  of  the  group ! 
of  Roman  Catholic  lotefiecto- 1 
als  and  artists  that  Included  | 
David  Jones,  Tom  Bums  and  , 
Ren*  Hague.  Eric  Gill’s  son-  ■ 
in-law.  He  was  intrepid  | 
enough  to  spend  his  honey-  < 
moon  at  Pigotts.  Gill’s  austere 
craft  community  In  the  Buck- 1 
inghamshlre  beechwoods.  Ep- 
och and  Artist.  Grtsewood's 
1958  edition  of  David  Jones’s 
essays  is  still  the  best  intro- ! 
duct  ion  to  Jones’s  work. 

In  Keith’s  BBC  be  stood  out 
as  an  exotic.  His  mother,  Lu- ; 
cille  Cardozo,  was  Italian.  His  ; 
ancestry  read  like  the  Alman- 
ach  de  Gotha.  His  father, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Harman ! 
Grisewood,  one  of  Curzon's 
ADCs  in  the  Boer  War,  was 
handsome,  unreliable  and , 
sociable,  a wanderer  Harman 
described  as  “one  of 
Baudelaire's  true  travellers'’. 
Harmon  bad  Inherited  his  i 
father's  infectious  charm.  He  j 
was  a wonderful  raconteur ' 
and  an  even  better  listener, 
fascinated  by  the  detail  of 
people's  dally  lives. 

In  his  autobiography.  One 


Thing  at  a Time  (1968),  he 
gives  a good  account  of  his 
Catholic  cbildhnod  in  a ram- 
bling 13th  century  Oxford- 
shire hopse  qt  . Thame,  much 
of  it  "a  iuin.lt  had  Its  own 
chappi  and  resident  priest. 
Father  TraflLGrisewood  used 
to  tell  a terrifying  story  of  the 
day  he  and  his  brother,  on  an 
outing  with  their  nanny  and  a 
nursemaid,  were  stoned  in 
their  pram  fry  villagers  as 
they  approached  the  Anglican 
church. 

He  was  a tiny  man  with  a 
considerable  presence-  As  a 
child  he  bad  voiced  an  ambi- 
tion to  be  Pope.  At  Oxford  In 
the  1920s,  while  he  was  at 
Worcester,  Theodor  Komisar- 
jevsky  cast  Grisewood  as  King 
Lear  to  his  CODS  production. 

His  Oxford  contemporaries  in- 
cluded Christopher  Sykes  and 
when  Grisewood  appointed 
Sykes  as  his  assistant  control- 
ler on  the  Third  Programme 
there  were  suspicions  of  a 
Catholic  mafia  at  work. 

He  left  Ampieforth  and 
Oxford  with  little  sense  of  di- 
rection and  took  a Job  in  an 
advertising  agency.  Vary 
much  a port  of  the  Brideshead 
Generation,  he  spent  many  of 
his  evenings  at  Patrick  Kin- 
ross’s parties  in  Yeoman's 
Row.  His  first  BBC  assign- 
ment was  reading  laarihoe  on 
Children’s  Hour,  gravitating  to 
Tweedledum  and  one  of  Robin 
Hood's  bowmen.  His  standard 
rate  was  three  guineas,  with  a 
bonus  if  ha  stayed  on  to  read 
the  birthday  lists  with  the 
Children's  Hour  “uncles  and 
aunts”. 

Grisewood  became  success- 
ful as  a BBC  repertory  actor, 
working  with  Peggy  Ashcroft. 


I John  Gielgud  and  Ralph  Rich- 
ardson, when  Val  Gielgud  had 
just  taken  over  the  drama  de- 
partment IBs  most  taring 
part  wgs  Marlowe’s  Edward 
XL  Id.  the  interval  he  was 
rushed  to  the  variety  shrito  to 
ring  a conic  song  for  one  of 

; John  Watfs  vaudeville  shows. 

hi  1993  Grisewood  became 
an  announcer  and  a BBC  staff 
member  in  the  days  when  an- 
nouncers wore  dinner  jackets. 
This  promotion  entnilfd  an 
interview  by  the  formidable 
Lord  Keith,  who  gave  him  a 
test  to  pronimcfatJan.  One  of 
the  test  wards  was  “Fire". 
Betth  axasned  a coker  an«t 
pointed -to  the  flames.  “What 
am  I pointing  to?”  he  asked. 
Next  he  shook  his  cufflinks  at 
Grisewood,  who  realised  he 
was  meant  to  respond  “Gold”. 

. He  knew  too  that  Relth  would 
correct  him  by  pronouncing 
the  word  “Goold”  “Gocdd, 
gooldl”  Relth  shouted  testily. 
Hormm  ma/to  the  comment 
that  if  be  bad  been  playing  the 
part  of  an  ogre  the  Children’s 
Hour  producer  would  have 
told  him  to  tone  it  down. 


Grisewood  loved 
his  weak  as  an  an- 
nouncer, comparing 
its  skills  to  that  of  a 
good  footman.  He  was  by  now 
well  grounded  in  the  neo-Tho- 
mismof  Jacques  Marttain  and 
felt,  as  David  Jones  and  G31 
did,  that  lowly  human  prac- 
tices such  as  plumbing  and 
ibeding  the  pigs  were  zutf  to  be 
despised  and  that  BBC  an- 
nouncing had  an  innate  good- 
ness as  part  of  a necessary 

wJiwitf  ofthings. 

It  was  only  at  tbe  time  of  the 
Abdication  that  dlsDlxtsioEt- 


struetton  of  the  biochemical 
events  that,  step  by  step,  oc- 
curred in  the  ceSL  Calvin  was 
eventually  able  to  define 
major  biochemical  products 
and  interactions  of  the  eyrie. 
His  work  was  the  research 
foundation  for  others  who, 
with  new  techniques,  exam- 
ined the  eyrie  an  increasingly 
short  time  intervals,  identify- 
ing the  most  ephemeral  inter- 
mediary products. 

Calvin  was  also  examining  1 
the  chemical  evolutionary 
processes  that  precede  but 
lead  up  to  the  borderUne  with 
life.  Some  of  the  earliest  rocks  j 
had  been  found  to  contain  a 
regular  structure  involving 
carbon  with  a methyl ; 

group  every  five  atoms,  a 
form  Judged  to  be  characteris- , 
tic  of  living  products,  Its  pres- 
ence was  Initially  Interpreted  i 
as  an  indication  that  these  i 
ancient  rocks,  from  a period 
long  before  the  first  fossilised 
morphological  evidence  of  liv- 1 
tog  organisms,  had  been  ex- 1 
posed  nevertheless  to  some 
primitive  form  of  life: 

. Calvin  discovered  that  the 
same  five-carbon  atom  struc- 
ture is  produced  in  industrial 
cracking  processes , even 
where  feedstocks  are  dearly 
abiotic  and  in  conditions 
which  should  rip  the  carbon 
atoms  apart  Its  production  is 
dearly  favoured,  a finding 
which  led  Calvin  to  a meticu- 
lous examination  of  the  prob- 
abilities and  naturally  fav- 
oured processes  and  path- 
ways in  rhernteal  evolution. 
He  showed,  with  precision 
and  darity,  that  these  pro- 
cesses are  far  from  random, 
that  protein-like  structures 


Grisewood . . . unrepentant  elitist 


moat  set  in.  In  September  1936 
he  was  involved  in  anxious 
discussions  about  what  would 
happen  if  the  King  decided 
that  he  wished  to  broadcast 
Relth  had  ruled  that  the  King 
was  not  to  broadcast  without 
the  previous  knowledge  of  the 
Government  and  the  director- 
general  Grisewood  felt  that 
the  King  should  be  able  to 
broadcast  whenever  he  liked, 
without  any  consultations, 
and  resolved  that  if  he  were  > 
on  doty  and  received  a tele- 
phone request  from  the  King 
he  would  give  him  foil  facili- 
ties. He  always  spoke  of  the 
King’s  broadcast  transmitted 
as  it  was  from  Windsor  with 
Keith  in  attendance,  as  a kind 
of  watershed.  He  knew  then  1 
that  many  of  the  values  he 
believed  in  had  been  defeated 
permanently.  i 

In  his  early  BBC  years; 
Grisewood  embarked  an  an 


arduous  self-education  pan, 
catching  up  on  T S Eliot  and 
on  Christopher  Dawson, 
whose  Progress  and  Religion 
had  great  influence  an  him.  At 
this  period  Maritain’s  Art  and 
Scholasticism  became  the  cen- 
tral text  for  Grisewood  and  his 
Catholic  friends.  T.iln>  Eric 
Gffl.  whom  they  admired,  they 
redefined  the  autonomy  of  art, 
denying  the  conventional  dis- 
tinction between  the  sacred 
and  profane.  Grisewood 
wrote:  “We  did  not  believe  the 
art  of  Salvator  Rosa  was  ‘reli- 
gious' because  he  painted  so 
many  pious  Madonnas  and  the 
art  of  Renoir  was  not  because 
he  painted  none.” 

I met  Hannan  15  years  ago 
when  I was  beginning  the 1 
research  for  a Gill  biography 
and  he  was  one  of  my  main, 
guides,  not  Just  to  the  com- 1 
plenties  of  Thamist  meta- 
physics but  to  the  tone  of 
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are  a highly  probable  product 
and  that,  as  Darwin  hypothe- 
sised, conditions  necessary 
for  the  emergence  of  life  still 
exist  on  Earth  and  may  be 
commonplace  elsewhere. 

Calvtn's  contributions,  most 
wrwHsfhle  In  the  form  of  an. 
Oxford  lecture  series  given, 
when  he  was  a visiting  profes- 
sor and  published  in  1969  as 
Chemical  Evolution,  trans- 
formed an  area  of  loose  speett 1 
lotion  and  inappropriate  sta- 
tistics trim  a true  highly 

disciplined  science.  Perhaps 
because  it  coincided  with 
mannrid  spaceflight,  this  work 
on  life's  chemical  precursors 

firmt  public  more 

powerfully  than  any  other 
chemistry  this  century. 

Melvin  Galvin  was  bom  of 

Russian  Immigrant*  in  St 
Paul,  Minnesota,  and  brought 
up  in  Detroit.  His  mother 
came  from  a farming  and 
land-owning  family  while  h«* 
father,  who  worked  in  the  car 
industry,  was  of  a family  of 
academics  and  intellectuals. 
Melvin,  outstanding  in  phys- 
ics and  chemistry  at  high 
school,  found  the  steps  to  uni- 
versity, postgraduate  re- 
search and  post-doctoral  re- 
search difficult  financially 
but  an  inevitable  outcome  of 
hia  ability.  . 

Reflecting  on  his  experi- 
ence in  school  and  bis  early 
years  at  university,  Calvin 
frit  that  be  had  never  been 
fold  of  the  nature  of  creative 
research.  Training  pointed  to 
the  paingfaWng  collection  of 
afl  necessary  data  and  de- 
layed judgments.  But  to  Cat 
via  creative  science  often 
meant  reaching  the  right  con- 


Calvln . . . intuitive  jumps  with,  amaxing  accuracy 


elusion  with  only  half  the  nec- 
essary date,  while  also  know- 
ing that  many  of  the  data  in 
hand  were  probably  wrong. 
Calvin  could  make  such  Intu- 
itive Jumps  with  amaxing  and 
repeated,  accuracy.  His  teach- 
ers seldom  could  or  did. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life, 
he  made  one  toning  confes- 
sion. He  had  Ignored  biology 
at  high  school  and  in  his  first 


voice,  the  in-jokes,  the  emo- 
tional temperature  of  the  en- 
tourage (tf  GilL 

From  1941  to  1945  Grise- 
wood was  the  BBC's  assistant 
controller,  European  division. 
This  made  him  second  in  com- 
mand to  Ivone  Kirkpatrick, 
who  had  been  transferred  by 
the  Government,  using  its 
wartime  powers,  from,  the  For- 
eign Office  to  the  new  post  of 
controller  of  the  European 
division,  responsible  to  the 
director-general.  Grisewood 
was  acting  controller  from 
1945  to  1946. 

He  was  then  demoted  to  as- 
sistant head  of  talks  where  he 
was  restless,  disliking  the  de- 
partmental in-fighting,  and 
what  he  saw  as  an  increasing 
leftist  bias,  and  in  July  1SH7  he 
resigned.  He  was,  however, 
soon  recalled  by  a diplomatic 
letter  from  George  Barnes, 
who  bad  Just  been  appointed 
head  of  the  new  Third  Pro- 
gramme. Two  months  after 
his  resignation  Grisewood 
returned  as  planner.  Thai 
from  1948  to  1962  he  was  con- 
troILar  of  a Third  Programme 
that  became  aligned  so  closely 
with  his  interests  and  atti- 
tudes as  to  be  almost  an  exten- 
sion ofhimself 

Grisewood  saw  the  Third 
programme  as  “fkmdamental 
to  our  civilisation”,  centred  as 
it  was  on  the  great  classical  i 
repertory  of  literature  and  i 
music.  Its  finest  hour  was  the  1 
Festival  of  Britain  In  1951. 

He  was  an  unrepentant  elit- 
ist, if  means  grappling 
with  the  not  immediately  ob- 
vious. He  believed  that  diffi- 
culty bad  a value,  both  in 
creative  and  In  personal 
terms,  and  eagerly  accepted 
his  rale  as  defender  of  the 
highbrow  In  early  post-war 
Britain.  The  Third  Pro- 
gramme should  “intensify”  or 
“refine”  culture  in  an  age  of 
mass  participation.  He  was 
terribly  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  cultural  fragmentation  be- 
tween “experts”  in  increas- 
ingly specialised  academic 
and  professional  disciplines. 

Grisewood  was  not  espe- 
cially surprised  or  discon- 
certed when.  In  1948,  there 


years  at  university.  This  gap 
in  knowledge  hampered  him 
later.  He  felt  he  should  not 
only  have  done  the  biology 
hut  found  three  years  In 
which  to  do  a medical  doctor- 
ate, for  his  work  on  bio- 
chemical catalysis  brought 
him  very  close  to  medicine.  “I 
did  not  and  now  I cannot,”  he 
said.  Yet  he  did  so  much  that 
the  world  will  surely  forgive 


began  to  be  reports  of  a down- 
turn in  the  audience,  with 
only  two  Third  Programme 
listeners  per  1,000  population. 
Indeed  he  enjoyed  the  denigra- 
tion of  the  Programme  by  “the 
hunting  men  and  brigadiers”. 
The  concept  of  ."dumping 
down"  always  appalled  him 
and  he  wrote  a very  caustic 
and  persuasive  paper,  De  Pro- 
clioUate  ad  Levitatem  (“Of  a 
propensity  towards  shallow- 
ness") very  recently. 

In  1952  Grisewood  suc- 
ceeded George  Barnes  as  di- 
rector caf  the  spoken  word. 
With  responsibility  for  news, 
religion,  talks  and  education, 
the  Job  was  powerful,  al- 
though, as  Grisewood  com- 
mented, “the  tide  was  ab- 
surd”. Here  he  was  at  the 
cutting  edge  of  controversy 
since  the  most  persistent  com- 
plainants about  BBC  policy 
were  educationalists,  politi- 
cians flnfl  clergy. 
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him  this  oversight  His  wife 
Genevieve  predeceased  him. 
He  is  survived  by  two  daugh- 
ters, a son,  six  grandchildren, 
two  great-grandchildren  and 
a sister. 

Anthony  Tucker 

Melvin  Calvin,  scientist,  bom 
April  B,  1911;  died  January  B, 
1997 


THE  POST  was  abol- 
ished in  1955  in  the 
reorganisation  that  fol- 
lowed the  setting  up  of 
a television  news  department 
within  the  news  division. 
Grisewood  now  became  the 
director-general's  chief  assis- 
tant. His  close  connection 
with  Sir  Hugh  Greene  in- 
volved him  in  the  arguments 
surrounding  new  progressive 
policies  at  the  BBC.  Mary 
Whitehouse,  founder  of  the 
National  Viewers'  and  listen- 
ers’ Association,  inveigled 
him  to  "a  little  supper  party” 
in  a suburban  semi  where  five 
schoolgirls  were  present  to 
demonstrate  the  damaging 
effects  of  sex  on  the  TV  screen. 

After  his  retirement  Grise- 
wood was  at  the  centre  of  a , 
major  sensation.  His  auto- 
biography described  the  con- 
flict over  Sir  Anthony  Eden’s 
attempt  to  force  the  BBC  to  | 
treat  Suez  as  a natitmat  war. 1 
Grisewood  claimed  that  this 
included  a plan  to  take  over  , 
the  BBC  completely,  quoting  | 
Eden’s  press  secretary,  Wil- 
liam dark,  dark  later  main- 
tained that  the  plans  had  i 
never  been  so  drastic  but  j 
there  was  a buzs  of  sr-andal  I 


and  the  story  was  debated  in 
the  House. 

At  the  time  In  question,  the 
director-general.  Sir  Ian 
Jacob,  was  absent  abroad. 
Grisewood  insisted  that  differ- 
ing views  of  the  crisis  taken 
by  public  and  press  must  he 
reported  in  overseas  as  well  as 
UK  broadcasts  and  that  the 
Opposition  had  a right  to 
reply  to  government  broad- 
casts. Efts  influence  was  cru- 
| riel  in  the  governors’  decision 
to  resist  pressure  from  Eden 
and  to  protect  the  BBC's  tradi- 
i . tion  of  impartiality. 

Though  so  private  a person, 

[ he  loved  feeling  in,  the  thick  of 
fhfnga.  The  novelist  in  him 
! revelled  in  complex  narratives 
and  intrigues.  In  retirement 
2ie  used  to  talk  hostalgicalZy  of 
discussions  with  Harold  Wil- 
son, of  whom  he  was  very 
fond,  in  the  dead  of  night  He 
published  three  novels,  The 
Recess  (196$),  The  Last  Cab  on 
die  Rank  (1964)  and  a spy 
stray.  Stratagem  (1987),  where 
G K Chesterton  meets  John  Le 
CarrA  Hannan  had  the  real 
writer's  itch,  producing 
stories,  poetry  and  long,  obser- 
vant  ftnmy  letters  In  a lovriy 
flowing  hand. 

He  lived  alone  for  his  last 
decades  in  a little  Gothic 
school  house  in  Eye  in  Suf- 
folk. He  had  a gift  for  friend- 
ship and  most  of  his  many 
visitors  were  half,  or  indeed  a 
quarter,  erf  his  age.  He  loved 
sending  surprise  presents: 
Floris  bath  essence,  hooks 
from  Heywood  HDL  His  sym- 
pathy could  always  be  relied 
on.  When  I told  him  a few 
weeks  ago  that  a flood  in  my 
library  had  damaged  some 
hooks,  a crate  arrived  contain- 
ing 24  half-bottles  of 
champagne. 

Grisewood  was  a worldly 
ascetic.  His  changeling  quality 
is  present  in  David  Jones’s 
portrait  now  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Wales. 

Fiona  MacCartfav  ~~ 

Harman  Joseph  Gerard  Grise- 
wood CSE.  public  servant  bom 
February  8,  1906;  died  January 
8,1997 


Face  to  Faith 
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Diversity  the  best  deal  at 
the  spiritual  supermarket 


FnidwctJw* 

{DETECT  a degree  of  panic 
* tramp  reactions  to  the  con- 
apt  of  the  “spiritual  super- 
market" that  modem  reli- 
gious freedom  offers  us.  Many 
spiritual  paths  are  available, 
from  druidry  to  yoga  or  trans- 
cendental medltattonto  tech- 
niques such  as  Ferns  Shui. 
crystal  healing  and  primal 
regression.  They  can  be  ran 
out  of  context  and  seen  almost 
ns  religions  in  themselves. 

People  brought  up  In  an  au- 
thoritarian religious  frame- 
work may  have  difficulty  ac- 
cepting the  choices  hvaflahje 
now.  It  can  seem  on  impossible 
decision  between  OneTrue 

SSS»’M& 
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from  the  truth.  Folythrtstie 


religions  have  lived  with  this 
frfnd  of  multiplicity  for  millen- 
nia. For  tlte  polytheist,  divine 
: reality  is  embodied  in  many 


guarding*  different  place  ora 
different  human  or  non- 
human  function,  hut  none  of 
them  claims  to  be  the  only  true 
divinity.  They  may  be  seen  as 
iMlependent  persons,  or  con- 
ceptualised as  aspects  of  the 
One,  orseen  psychologically 
as  projections  of  the  self  Dif- 
ferent aspects  of  our  ownpsy- 

che  understand  them  in  dlffer- 


to  choose  one  ofttaose  as  the 
Ultimate  Truth-Thetoleraace 
and  flexibility  of  a pcflythelstic 
outlook  allowing  many  paths. 


j the  outlook  of  pagan  xellgkxi 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
CE  thus:  *^5ach  has  his  own 
j customs,  his  own  religious 
rites;  the  divine  mmd  has 
given  different  cults  to  guard 
different  cities.  It  is  reasonable 
to  think  that  what  each  of  us 
venerates  is  really  the  same. 
We  aB  look  up  a the  same  stars, 

the  same  sky  covers  us  all . . . 

I What  does  it  matter  bywhat 
teaching  each  ofus  seeks  the 
truth?  Noane  route  can  lead  to 
I so  great  a secret.” 

Despite  the  assertion  of 
unity,  twreUgfoustotafitarfan- 
ism  can  be  found  here.  The 
pluralist,  polytheist  outlook  ■ 
argues  strongly  in  fiaaroor  of 
unity  In  diversity.  Jnst  as  ibe 


many  philosophical  schools  in 


isaiKahlefbr  our  multi- 
cultural, post-modernist  age. 

Hindu  atal  Buddhist  litera- 
ture is  foil  afmultHevel  an- 
alyses. But  In  the  West  we 
have  our  own  tradition  cf  this. 
A Roman  senator  expresses 


working  together  ofall  parts  to 
make  a whole,  rather  than  one 
of  control  and  uniformity. 

Pagan,  polytheistic  societies 
such  as  India,  Japan  and  an- 
cient Rome  manifestly  do  not 
disintegrate  into  anarchy,  as 
the  Bishop  ofRochester  noted 
when  be  launched  a Church  of 
England  report  on  this  subject 
last  autumn.  “Fragmentation 
orbelier  is  precisely  the  oppo- 
site of  whm  occurred  daring 
Rome’s  final  century.  Law 
after  law  was  passed  by  Chris- 
tian emperors  and  their  bish- 
ops, forbidding  rite  after  rile  of 


and  specialised  but  each 

essefltteltotbewhafe.soa 
society  benefits  frem  diversity. 
Nature  gives  many  examples 
□f  this  principle  and  homogen- 
ising  societies  ignore  it  at  their 
peiiL  The  ordering  prineftfe  of 
a pluralist  society  is  one  of 
synergy,  tire  spontaneous 


enforced  standardisation  of  be- 
lief.  Morale  plummeted.  Rome 
and  its  empire  had  grown  and 
prospered  for  hundreds  of 
years  under  a broad  poly- 
theism which  allowed  the  wor- 
ship of  apy  deity,  the  practice 
of  any  cult,  as  tong  as  it  did  not 
conflict  with  estabished  law  or 
subvert  the  state.  All  this  was 
reversed  during  the  century  of 
Rome’s  decline,  following  the 
irt*mrhw»Hr«n  of  Christianity . 

While  the  Empire  faced  the 
Goths  and  Huns  on  its  border, 
gangs  ofhlack-rbbed  monks 
roamed  the  countryside 
smashing  temples,  looting  the 
countryside  that  supported 
them,  destroyinglocal  morale 
and  “waging  war  against  the 
peasantry '.even  while  you  keep  ■ 
external  enemies  at  bay”, 
as  one  observer  pointedly 
remarked. 


Disputes  between  Arlans 
and  Catholics  raged  within  the 

(ThriidTflT)  high  mrmrwmri  and 

may  have  been  responsible  for 
the  final  sacking  of  the  city  in 
410  by  Ahuic.  an  Arian  Chris- 
tian, in  revenge  at  losing  his 
command  of  Roman  troops 
under  the  Catholic  Emperor 
Attains.  Disputes  between  the 
Catholics  and  Orthodox  were 
certainly  responsible,  more 
than  a thousand  years  later 
(1453).  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  to 
the  Turks,  while  the  reconsti- 
tuted Western  Empire  looked 
ftn  HiariatnfliTly- 

Judging  by  the  history  of 
Ancient  Rome,  the  enemy  is 
xnore  likely  to  be  one  monothe- 
ist faction  ma  king  a bid  far 
political  and  ideological  su- 


Weekend  birthdays 


Its  secular  equivalent,  plural- 
ism, naticml  interests  are  rec- 
ognised and  defended  for  what 
they  are.  and  not  confUsed  with 
ideological  or  theological  hato 
splitting.  Religions  diversity  is 
welcomed  as  long  as  it  does  not 
conflict  with  the  public  good 
—and  in  a complex,  well-edu- 
cated society  the  public  good  is 
determined  by  public  debate, 
not  by  the  obscure  threats  of 
bishops,  ayatoDahsor,  indeed, 

high  priests. 

Prudence  Jones,  past  president 

of  tfta  Paflan  Federation,  is  co- 
author of  A History  Of  Pagan 
Europe  (RouBedge  1995) 


Sir  Alastair  Morton,  58 
today,  has  never  knowingly 
underestimated  his  own  abili- 
ties. As  the  recently-retired 
chairman  of  Eurotunnel,  he 
excelled  in  his  role  as  the 
world’s  biggest  debtor.  Ear 
from  kowtowing  to  his  consor- 
tium of  supporting  banks  over 

the  Utile  matter  of  a company 
debt  of  around  £10  billion,  the 
indomitable  Mortem  bossed 
them  around  as  if  h e was  their 
best  customer.  In  a way  he  was. 
The  world  banking  system  had 
poured  so  much  money  into 
EurofttOQ^  that  it  could  not 
allow  the  company  to  go  bust 
Morton's  domineering,  some- 
times aggressive,  manner  wins 

him  fewfriends;  he  brooks  no 
criticism  and  what  he  says 
goes.  But  this  autocratic  man- 


agement style  did  at  least  en-  . 
sure  that  the  Channel  Tunnel 
was  bufli  against  all  the  odds, 
technical  and  financial.  It  Is 
arguable  that  the  project 
would  never  have  got  beyond  a 
pipedream  in  the  minds  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  without  Mor- 
ton driving  it  along. 

Today  "s  other  birthdays:  Anna 
Calder-MarshnU , actress,  50; 
David  Cecfl.  racehorse 
breeder,  and  Henry  Cecil, 
racehorse  trainer,  both  54: 

Jean  Chretien  QC,  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  63;  Ben 
Crenshaw,  golfer.  45;  Nevfile 
Duke,  test  pilot,  75;  Barry 
Flanagan,  sculptor,  56;  Rus- 
sell Lucas,  author,  67;  Mick 
MacMemos,  wrestler,  70;  Gav- 
in Millar,  television  pro- 
ducer, 59;  Brian  Moore,  rugby 
player,  35;  Jim  Perris,  gover- 
nor, Wormwood  Scrubs.  55; 
Bryan  Robson,  football  man- 
ager, 40;  Arthur  Seargm, 
president.  National  Union  of 
Mineworkers.  59;  John  Ses- 
sions, actor  and  comedian.  44; 
Rod  Taylor,  actor.  S3;  Ronald 
Tress,  economist,  82. 

Tomorrow 's  birthdays:  Kirstie 

AHey,  actress,  4Z,  Anthony 
Andrews,  actor,  49:  Michael 
Aspel,  broadcaster,  64;  P W 
Botha,  forma:  president. 

South  Africa,  81;  Dame  Fiona 
Caldioott,  psychiatrist,  prin- 
cipal of  Somerville  College, 


= Oxfbrd,56;  Stella  CunlifFe, 
statistician,  80;  Brendan  Fos- 
ter, former  Olympic  athlete, 
Joe  Frazier,  boxer,  53; 
Anne  Howells,  soprano,  56; 
Jay  McShann.  jazz  pianist  or- 
ganist, composer,  81;  Des 
O’Connor,  comedian,  singer, 
G3:  Lmse  Rainer,  actress,  87: 
Peter  Wilson,  theatrical  pro- 
ducer, 46- 
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Bibi’s  hopeless 
status  quo 

Hebron  is  only  the  start 

THE  BOMB  WHICH  may  finally  wreck  the  Israeli- 
Palestinian  negotiations  is  the  one  which  has  not  yet 
exploded.  The  real  significance  of  Thursday’s  two  small 
devices  in  Tel  Aviv  was  that  no  incident  had  occurred 
since  the  last  suicide  bomb  on  March  23  which  led  to 
the  postponement  of  the  Israeli  withdrawal  from  He- 
bron — and  sealed  the  electoral  fate  of  Shimon  Peres. 
The  silence  of  the  big  league  bombers  gives  the  lie  to 
Israeli  complaints  that  Yasser  Arafat  is  not  ‘‘fulfilling 
his  bargain”  to  keep  West  Rank  or  Gaza-based  terror- 
ism under  control.  On  the  contrary,  it  indicates  bow 
effective  the  security  dimension  of  the  Palestinian 
Authority  has  become.  Yet  it  takes  two  to  make  a 
bargain,  and  in  the  current  deadlock  the  continued 
absence  of  Hamas  from  the  scene  can  hardly  be  taken 
for  granted. 

Indeed  many  believe  — and  the  number  of  pessimists 
grows  daily — that  the  bargain  struck  at  Oslo  is  already 
beyond  reach  and  has  been  so  for  some  time.  Former 
mayor  of  Jerusalem  Meron  Benvenisti  argues  this  week 
in  Haaretz  that  be  discussion  “is  not  over  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Oslo  agreement,  but  over  who  will  pay 
the  price  for  its  failure.”  Opinion  in  neighbouring  Arab 
countries  (some  of  whom  are  not  unhappy  to  see  the 
stalemate  continue)  increasingly  envisages  a “cold 
peace”  emerging  in  which  the  dialogue  grinds  to  a 
sterile,  angry  halt  Tactically,  Mr  Arafat  may  already  be 
seeking  to  ensure  that  Binyamin  (“Bibi”)  Netanyahu 
emerges  from  such  an  outcome  as  the  undisputed 
villain.  But  there  is  a huge  difference  in  goals.  The 
Palestinian  side  is  still  to  the  explicit 

of  Oslo  and  the  implicit  understanding  of  at  least  a 
quasi-state  which  lay  behind  them.  Mr  Netanyahu’s 
side  not  only  wishes  to  radically  revise  the  terms,  but 
has  refected  from  the  start  any  wider  implication. 

But  the  question  which  baffles  the  critics  (including 
some  in  foe  Israeli  government)  and  puzzles  many  on 
the  right  who  otherwise  agree  with  bfrn  is  whether  the 
prime  minister  has  an  alternative  scenario  in  mind. 
The  Palestinians  too  would  appreciate  knowing  that-  In 
a series  of  recent  interviews,  Mr  Netanyahu  has  shed 
some  light  on  his  deeper  thoughts.  The  most  revealing 
of  these  is  his  assertion  that  foe  main  cause  of  foe 
Middle  East  dispute  is  “the  dash  between  ourselves  and 
the  Arab  world”  and  that  the  Palestinian  problem  was 
“the  result  of  this  conflict,  not  its  principal  cause.”  This 
view  may  attract  covert  sympathy  in  Damascus  but 
sends  an  alarming  message  to  all  Palestinians  and 
many  Israelis.  Mr  Netanyahu  has  indicated  that  he  is 
eager  to  move  on  the  “final  status"  negotiations  before 
the  interim  arrangements  are  completed.  Not  so  long 
ago,  same  Palestinian  negotiators  were  also  tempted  to 
bypass  the  delays  by  doing  so.  But  if  Mr  Netanyahu’s 
musings  mean  anything,  it  is  that  for  him  the  final 
status  is  merely  the  status  quo. 

Mr  Netanyahu  has  also  been  quite  candid  in  rejecting 
what  he  calls  the  “dear  assumption”  of  Oslo  that  both 
sides  wish  to  establish  a Palestinian  state.  He  argues  to 
the  contrary  that  if  the  aspirations  of  Palestinian  I 
nationalism  were  satisfied  in  “Judaea  and  Samaria” 
(foe  West  Bank),  this  would  spread  to  foe  Arabs  in 
Israel  proper  and  that  “there  would  be  no  end  to  it”  In 
theory  his  argument  should  lead  instead  to  full  incorpo- 
ration of  the  West  Bank  into  Israel  — and  foil  demo- 
cratic rights  within  Israel  for  all  Arabs  living  there.  Yet 
separation,  not  integration,  remains  the  policy  of  his 
Likud  party — resulting  once  again  in  an  unsustainable 
status  quo. 

A compromise  may  yet  be  reached  on  foe  latest 
sticking  point  in  the  negotiations:  Israel’s  refusal  to 
adhere  to  the  original  timetable  for  withdrawal  from 
foe  West  Bank.  Mr  Arafat  insists  that  this  is  a point  of 
principle  — as  indeed  it  is.  Yet  he  has  already  allowed 
Oslo  to  slip  a long  way  without  breaking  off  the  talks. 
He  could  in  the  end  accept  a formula  which  would  at 
least  deliver  two  of  the  three  stages  of  withdrawal 
within  a reasonable  timeframe.  So  agreement  on  He- 
bron might  yet  be  delivered  — only  to  turn  out  to  be  foe 
easy  part  What  will  happen  then  when  it  is  discovered 
that  nothing  more  lies  ahead?  Israeli  opinion  is  severely 
divided  yet  somehow  — perhaps  through  a new  coali- 
tion — the  political  debate  has  to  face  up  to  this 
ultimate  question  of  foe  relationship  between  Palestin- 
ians and  Jews.  Failure  to  answer  it  is  the  real  bomb- 
shell which  could  finally  wreck;  the  peace  process. 


The  sleeping  virus 

We  are  all  influenced 

WE  ALL  know  foe  dreadfol  symptoms:  days  of  seem- 
ingly endless  headaches,  fatigue,  coughing  spats,  mus- 
cle pains  accompanied  by  a feeling  of  compete  lethargy. 
If  life  were  one  long  bout  of  flu  it  would  be  unbearable. 
It  is  hardly  any  consolation  to  us  that  the  latest  bout 
this  winter  isn’t  — according  to  the  experts  — as 
widespread  as  we  think  it  is,  because  this  isn’t  an 
activity  where  bean  counters  matter.  It’s  intensely 
personal.  We  seem  to  be  as  far  away  from  a cure  as  ever 
notwithstanding  new  drugs,  fin  jabs  and  and  foe  usual 
seasonal  nostrums  (elderberries  being  one  of  the  latest). 
If  you  relied  solely  on  the  newspapers  it  would  appear 
that  flu  was  an  affliction  that  uniquely  affected  football- 
ers because  the  overwhelming  number  of  references  to 
flu  are  related  to  players  being  kept  out  of  teams.  In  fact 
it  remains  a highly  contagious  disease  which  even 
today  kills  more  people  in  America  than  Aids. 

It  is  not  only  foe  disease  but  the  word  itself  that  is 
contagious,  influenza  derives  from  ancient  astrologers 
who  attributed  foe  outbreaks  to  the  influence  of  foe 
stars.  The  word  “influence”  was  carried  as  if  it  were  a 
virus  to  the  Continent  including  Italy  where  it  was 
known  as  influenza.  After  an  epidemic  in  Italy  in  1743 
had  spread  all  over  Europe,  the  word  travelled  back  to 
Britain  having  been  anglicised  mpranouncxafion.  Since 
flwn  jit  has  plagued  us  all  several  times  a year  without 
anyone  appearing  to  have  found  a way  to  stop  it 

Until  yesterday,  that  is,  if  a new  theory  is  correct 
Findings  from  Russia  support  the  view  that  “asymp- 
tomatic" carriers  may  keep  dormant  viruses  in  their 
bodies  for  years.  So  when  the  viruses  eventually  re- 
emerge  they  catch  everyone  by  surprise  because  they 
are  impervious  to  the  vaccines  in  current  use.  In  other 
words  all  the  experts  were  looking  in  the  wrong 
direction.  It  was  foe  people  who  weren’t  coughing  that 
were  foe  problem-  Sherlock  Holmes  will  be  laughing  in 
his  grave. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Why  we  failed 
Rikki  Neave 


A NYONE  who  is  even 
'■'faintly  interested  must 
feel  weary  and  disfllustoned 
at  yet  another  report  of  the 
failure  of  the  social  services 
to  meet  statutory  obligations 
to  protect  the  vulnerable  In 
our  society  (Rikki  report 
sparky  call  for  Inquiry.  Janu- 
ary io). 

In  its  eagerness  to  cut  the 
fat  the  Govenimeni  is  res- 
ponsible for  the  erosion  of 
safeguards  and  manpower  in 
social  services  departments. 
They  have  completely  failed 
to  recognise  the  labour  inten- 
sity required  if  vulnerable 
people  are  to  be  cared  for  ade- 
quately — this  includes  the 

wrilllngripqg  to  remain  mm. 
nutted  over  a long  period, 
thus  deepening  knowledge. 
Those  of  os  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  be  practising  in 
more  propitious  times  know 
all  too  well  that  even  then,  it 
was  impossible  to  ensure  that 
no  mistake  would  be  made,  no 
warning  sign  missed.  How 
much  more  dangerous  now 
for  socialworkers  and  their 
cheats? 

Rosemary  Russell. 

Finches. 

HastardsLazte. 

Selbome, 

Hants  GU343LB. 


Home  truths  for  Mr  Blair 

N 


EW  YORK’S  radical 
policing  style 
apparently  favoured 
by  foe  Labour  leader- 
ship (Blair  opts  for  zero  toler- 
ance, January  7)  seems  to 
dosdy  resemble  the  poUctog 
style  in  the  late  1960s  when  I 
joined  foe  Metropolitan 
Police.  Prosecutions  for  beg- 
ging. drunkenness  and  minor 
nuisance  offences  were  then 
part.  If  not  the  essence,  cf  rou- 
tine uniftsm  policing. 

H however,  we  consider  the 
changes  of  the  intervening 
years,  we  see  a heady  mixture 
of  financial  expediency  and 
liberal  policies.  Neighbour- 
hood policing,  the  wniKrmTtig 
of  offenders,  the  discourage- 
ment of  imprisonment  as  a 
form  of  punishment,  the 
Police  and  Criminal  Evidence 
Act  and  other  legislative 
changes— all  these  factors 
now  stand  asa  barrier  to  any 
return  to  zero  tolerance 
policing. 

Given  the  about-turn  of 
both  major  parties,  should  we 
not  give  the  police  a rest  or 
some  protection  from  govern- 
ment? Do  politicians  really 
think  through  their  policies  or 
Is  it  Just  alack  of training? 

And  was  it  really  necessary 
to  fly  MPs  to  New  York?  There 


must  be  senior  British  police 
officers  who  share  the  New 
York  view.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Act 
(1839)  and  a number  of  similar 
Acts  ware  all  about  zero  toler- 
anca  and  the  prevention,  of 
minor  street  nuisances,  al- 
though they  spoke  rather 
more  of  rogues,  incorrigible 
rogues  and  vagabonds. 

Mlrliaol  Sn]H«»n 

SO  Dorset  Avenue, 

Romford  RM1 4LP. 

^FONY  Blair  is  right  in  ‘ 

| wanting  to  tackle  the 
causes  ofhomelessness  (War 
on  foe  streets,  January  8).  But 
itls  essential  foat,'in  seeking 
a collective  solution  at  a policy 
level,  we  don't  lose  sight  of  the 
individuals  we  are  h^ing. 
Too  often,  tbe  term  “the 

homplpog**  Sip  prah. 

lem  impersonal.  The vital  link 
between  helping  people  off  the 
street  involves  going  out  and 

tgUffngti-i  fh^rp,  hnllrirngnp 

relationships,  ft  does  make 

finding  a mnrp  rim  tv. 

mn«iTmhig  and  mgflyj  hot  ft  h 

Edwin  Bates. 

Convenor,  Homeless  People 
Focus  Group,  Church  Army. 
Independents  Road, 

London  SE3  9LG. 


JUST  haw  much  do  polit- 
icians understand  about 
fhe  way  many  people  endup 
living  pn  the  streets  and  resort 
to  becoming  beggars? 

Once  aperson  haslived  out- 
side foe  welfare  systemfor  six 

months,  ft  beccanes  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  than  to  rejoin 
sodetyasmcstQfusknawit.lt 
well  may  be  impossible  unless  a 
lot  cfresoorces  and  under-  - 
standing  is  put  into  iL 
The  Informal  networking 

and  supportive  friendships 
these  people  build  or  find 
amongst  themselves,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  their 
young  Eves,  are  lost  cmce  they 
go  into  a hostel  or bedstt-Thia 
is  often  why  they  return  to  the 

streets  from  settled 

fleenmmnriaitmn 
Dan  Draper. 

34  Ehn  Grove,  Cowes, 

Isle  of  WlghtP031 7HB. 

^PONY  Blair  Insists  that  his 
■ was  not  an  attack  on  the 

hrunoJog^  hnt  nn  >inrmrf<>gg- 

ness.  Why  then  did  he  express 
himself  so  badly?  Is  he  habit- 
ually disposed  to  expect  elec- 
toral advantage  to  accrue 
from  ambiguity? 

J Wilfred  Attenborough. 

6 Spital  Street, 

Lincoln  LN13EG. 


1AM  surprised  at  the  nega- 
tive reactions  to  Tony 

Blair’s  support  forso^aJled 
zero  tolerance.  As  I under- 
stand it,  what  he  is  saying  is 
that  we  should  be  intolerant, 
not  towards  the  homeless,  but 
to  the  fact  of  their  homeless- 
ness; not  towards  foe  beggars 

on  our  streets,  but  to  the  unac- 
ceptable social  conditions 

which  have  forced  them  into 

begging.' 

Id  disagreeing  with  this 
viewpoint  are  Mr  Blags  his 

critics  saying  that  in  fact 
homelessness  and  begging  are 

to  be  federated? 

Sophie  Watson- 
37  Grange  Road. 

Ipswich,  Suffolk  IP4  IMP- 

IENVYTOny  Blair  his  intel- 
lectual sleight  afhand  and 
moral  self-righteousness.  He 
will  not  give  money  to  the 
homeless  because  this  is  not 
the  solution,  but  he  does  give 
to  charity.  Charities  exist  be- 
cause society  does  not  have 

the  political  will  to  fund  what 
our  Christian  ethics  should 
require  os  to  provide — 
money  for  hospitals.  Alnesses, 
disabilities,  war  veterans,  etc. 
ARBrook. 

23  York  Gardens, 

Bristol  BS84LN. 


Rebuilding  the 
house  of  Windsor 


THE  current  debate  about 
replacing  the  Windsors 
fails  because  the  only  al- 
ternative suggested  sounds 
foreign  (letters,  January  10). 

Thft  IngtitiiHnns  nf rgpwhlit- 

and  president  are  surely 
anathema  to  English  ears.  If 
these  terms  don’t  instantly 
remind  one  of  Ranald  Reagan 
and  Newt  Gringrich,  they  re- 
call foe  French  and  every- 
thing they  do,  from  w»Htig 

gngflstnnrinatinglnim- 

hygienlc  places. 

So.  may  I suggest  an  English 
solution  totheprohlm?  On 
the  only  occasion  we  English 
briefly  got  rid  of  toe  monarch, 
the  awful  Charles  I was 
replaced  by  a Lord  Protector, 
and  the  realm  became  foe 
Commonwealth. 

While  not  for  a moment 
wishing  to  return  to  the  intol- 
erance and  ignorance  of  the 
17fo  century,  it  was  at  least  an 
imaginative  attempt  to  pro- 
vide an  English  solution  to  foe 
problem. 

The  term  Protector  offers  a 
solution  as  foe  role  will  be  one 
of  protecting  an  English 
man’s/woman’s  rights;  Com- 
monwealth means,  after  aE, 
the  well-being  ofall  and  not,  as 
in  foe  present  set-up,  the  pro- 
vision of  grandeur  for  foe  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
Add  to  this  the  replacement  of 
foe  House  of  Lords  witha 
Council  of  State,  whose  duty 
would  be  to  support  foe  Pro- 
tector in  his/her  job  of  keep- 
ing foe  Executive  in  some 
kind  oforder  and  safeguard- 
ing our  liberties. 

Alan  R Bailey. 

28  Sherboume  Gardens, 
Southend  on  Sea, 

Essex  SS26QE. 


OUR  line  of  monarchs  Is 
generally  counted  from 
a bastard  son  of  a tan- 
ner's daughter  who  launched 
an  entrepreneurial  invasion 
whilst  the  Anglo  Saxon  Incum- 
bent was  dealing  with  another 

landing  rip  nnrth  Singnthwi, 
there  have  been  usurpers, 
spendthrifts,  absentees,  sub- 
stitutes and  a battery  of  other 
useless  figures,  very  few  of 
whom  had  any  rapport  with 
the  people  they  ruled — who, 
of  course,  had  no  say  in  foe 
matter. 

Nonetheless,  suspect  as  the 
poll  is,  foe  Queen  has  just  had 
alarger  majority  than  any 
government  has  ever  had.  So 

tltt  pwwmmBnt  ahnnM  htt 

rather  carefhl  before  they  fid- 
dle about  with  the  monarchy 
unless  they  enter  with  a man- 
datory support  of  more  than 
50  percent  to  do  so.  They 
may  find  the  Queen,  firmly 
supported  by  the  populace,  • 
refusing  assent  to  unpopular 
legislation,  or  even  threaten-  ’ 
ing  to  rwign  and  stand  for  ex- 
ecutive pres  idrafreff  the  UK, 
Europe  and  the  Common- 
wealth. (She  would,  of  course, 
romp  home  for  the  two  of  foe 
posts  and  stand  a very  good 
chance  in  foe  European  one). 
Peter  Turner. 

Woodside, 

Woodgreen, 

Witney, 

OxonOXBSDQ, 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied;  please  include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  those  not 
used 


Of^-Y  GOT  * 

Hoc4fi.St  /9/A  7V/wf  LBFT/ 
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Max  Clifford,  where  were  you? 


PfaESCUING  endangered  ad- 
n venturers  is  costly,  but 
what  better  use  of  the  Aust- 
ralian Navy  than  to  dispatch  . 
them  thousands  cfmfles  into 
foe  freezing  Southern  Ocean 
tn  ftniiMtntii*  yd  cfalone- 
some  Pom  (Alive  after  four 
days  ina  watery  tomb,  Jan-  - 
uarylO)?- 

Reflecting  the  spirit  of  foe 

age,  wiut  should  preoccupy  us 

is  how  to  get  a member  of  the 
PR  industry  to  the  stricken  ad- 
venturer prior  to  being  ex- 
posed to  a salivating  media 


arwIpiihlV’  £n  apat-f fmm 

dropping  sonar  buoys,  food, 
life  raft  and  the  like,  foe 
rescue  services  should  also . 
drop  a PR  person  and  an  in- 
flatable media  centre. 

This  would  maximise  the 

hvYrwipnf all  nmwpnwri  anrf 

make  a tew  bob  for  foe  rescue 
services.  I was  mfldly  sur- 
prised not  to  see  Max  Clifford 
emerge  first  from  Tony  Bull- 
imore’s  upturned  yacht 
Patrick  Browne. 

5 North  Parade, 

Lincoln  LN1 ILB. 


A classier  kind  of  hypocrisy 


/"VATHEKINE  Bennett  r 

^(Whb’sfoe  biggest  hypo- 
crite of  all?,  January  8)  as- 
cribes Tony  Blair  with  sole 
responsibility  for  sending  his 
second  santo  the  Loudon.  Ora- 
tory. She  presumably  believes 
thatCberle  Booth,  though 
capable  offlghtlng  complex 
legal  battles  by  day,  is  an 
aqufescent  doormat  where  do- 
mestic matters  are  concerned. 
If  not,  and  given  that  Mrs 
Blair  Is  a practicing  Catholic, 
why  does  Ms  Bennett  say  tbe 
decision  demonstrates  “fla- 
grant insincerity”? 

Brian  Edwards.  • 

17  Bracken  Road, 

Darlington, 

Co  Durham  DL3  9LY.  ■ 


degree  proposed  by 
Catherine  Bennett,  a politi- 
cian would  have  to  choose  the 

inadequate^  imMHafim. 
tory  local  state  school— that 
would  be  foe  one  most  needing 
mcouragei  wt  and wpbort 
Faimess  would  require  the 
politician's  child  to  forego  out- 
of-schoalprtvfleges  that  foe 
other  children  at  their  de- 
prived school  could  not  enjoy. 

Some  people  may  choose  to 
sharethe  life  eftbe  deprived  in 
order  to  show  solidarity  and 
give  comfort.  A politician’s  Job 
Is  to  get  rid  ofdeprlvation. 
Shirley  Wood.  ' 

2 WestfleldRoad, - 
Hertford  SG14SDJ. 


The  people,  not  the  powerful,  will  decide  the  voting  system 


IT  IS  laughable  that  John 
Major  should  describe  foe 

New  Labour-Liberal  Demo- 
crat tnUcg  on  constitutional 
reform  as  “profoundly  dan- 
gerous". In  the  nitty  gritty  of 

stw»r)rigftin<l^gnta)  r^ngwi 

through  our  antiquated  and 
ill-equipped  parliamentary 
system,  they  are  striking  out 
for  a new,  co-operative  model 
of  politics,  which  Is  very  good 
news  for  an  increasingly 
alienated  electorate. 

Major  forgets  that  the  cur- 
rent unwritten  constitutional 
settlement”  evolved  as  a 


resuft  of  a series  of  self-inter- 
ested devices,  such  as  Magna 
Carta  and  the  Act  ofUnion, 
imposed  top  down  an  the  un-  ' 
willing  by  the  powerful. 
Richard  Peuton- White. 
Co-chair.  GROT. 

18  Newington  Green, 

London  N169FU- 

AS  the  “father”  ofthe  Coun- 
cil of  the  Electoral  Reform 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
frelan  (LI  welcome  your  leader 
on  the  subject  (January  6). 
However,  there  is  no  need  for 
foe  Liberal  Democrats  to  wait 


labour  to  hold  a referendum 
on  the  form  it  will  take.  Both 
John  Smtth  and  his  successor 
are  pledged  to  hold  such  a ref- 
erendum— a pledge  endorsed 
by  successive  party 
conferences. 

Nor  should  foe  Ub  Dems  be 
insisting  that  Tony  Blafr  sup- 
ports reform  and  campaigns 
for  it  The  whole  point  of  a 
referendum  is  to  let  the  people 
decide.  Direct  democracy  ren- 
ders  representative  democ-  - 
racy  redundant  John  Smith 
wisely  said  that  MPs  elected 


by  the  present  system  are  foe 
last  people  who  should  decide 
foe  system  by  which  MPs  are 
elected. 

Left  to  their  own  devices, 
and  properly  informed,  people 
will  opt  for  the  single  transfer- 
able vote  in  a smafler  immber 
ofiarger,  but  moderately- 
sized,  multi-member  constitu- 
encies, returning,  say  five 
MPs.  - • 

Bernard  Black. 

Head  afToHtical  Studies, 

St  John’s  College, 

Soufosea,  •• 

Hampshire  P053QW. 


Memory  lane 

IN LIGHT ofthe  recent 
research  that  suggests 
women's  brains  shrink  during 
pregnancy  (Report,  January  9), 
rve  just  bad  athougbt- . .hang 
onZH  see  in  can  remember  it 
...  Oh,  yes,  perhaps  it's  not  that 
a woman’s  brain  shrinks  while 
she’s  pregnant,  perhaps  it’s 
that  it  grows  afterwards.  After 
two  kids,  rm  definitely  wiser. 
KarenPoHock. 

Tan  yFfordri  Bach. 

Glama&p, 
liangoed,  Anglesey, 

Gwynedd  LL588SY. 


ova-  the  coverage  cfKevin 
Keegan’s  resignation  (Letters, 
January  10)  Mr  Millar  deplores 
the  space  given  to  the  problems 
of  a “provincial  football  man- 
ager”. Does  this  mean  he  would 

have  been  satisfied  had  Keegan 

been  the  manager  of  Arsenal? 
AndyMardo. 

10  Meadow  View, 

Ufjfculme,  CuHompton, 

Devon  EX153DS. 

HAVING  waited  at  a station 
fig- five  minutes,  we  were 
informed  by  the  tube  driver 
‘ "This  tratoJs  delayed  because 
Jt  is  early”.  I suppose  it’s  one 
way  of  making  the  trains  run 
an  time. 

Andy  Masted. 

161  St  Albans  Avenue, 

London  W45JT. 


A Country  Diary 


How  to  get  the 
black  vote  back 


I READ  with  alarm  your 
| report  that  up  to  SO  percent 
of  young  black  people  may  not 

bother  to  vote  at  the  forthcont 

ing  general  election  (Report, 
January  9)-  Along  with  other 
trade  unions,  foe  TAG  has 


ation  to  Operation  Black  Vote, 
which  alms  to  address  this 
worrying  situation. 

However,  we  also  need  to 
39k  what  our  political  parties 
have  done  to  cause  such  ap- 
parent apathy.  Alter  foe  1983 
general  election,  the  revision- 
ist  tendency  in  foe  Laboifr 

Party  apparently  concluded 
that  foere  were  no  votes  in 
anti-racism  and  that  foe  black 

community  was  another 
•'special  interest  group”.  11s- 
testing  to  which  might  alienate 
the  white  middle-class  voter. 

As  a consequence,  foe  battle 

to  integrate  Mack  members 

into  tbe  Labour  Party  has 
been  lost,  with  the  Black 
Socialist  Society  all  but  killed 

off  through  lack  of  official 
finding  and  support.  Where 
black  people  have  shown  any 
8igyi  of  seeking  selection  In 
winnable  seats,  Walworth 
Road  has  acted  to  close  down 
tbe  local  parties  and  suspend 
the  democratic  process.  Hie 
result  is  font  we  go  into  the 
election  with  fewer  black  can- 
didates in  relation  to  foe  black 
population  than  in  1992  or 
1337-  , , 

It  would  be  a mistake  for 
Labour  to  think  that  black  vot- 
ers have  nowhere  else  to  go. 

As  your  report  indicates, 
many  may  opt  out.  Others  will 
look  to  other  parties — some- 
thing John  Major  clearly 
understands  with  this  can- 
vassing ofthe  Aslan 
community. 

Bill  Morris. 

General  Secretary, 

Transport  and  General 
Workers’ Union. 

Transport  House. 

Palace  Street, 

London  SW1E5JD. 


Wizard  wisdom 

"THE  notion that  L Frank 
I Baum  wrote  The  Wizard  of 
Oz  as  a political  allegory 
(Wheen’s  World.  January  8) 
baa  become  foe  literary  equiv- 
alent of  an  urban  myth.  The 
truth  is  that  it  is  about  foe 
search  for  a wizard  in,  er.  02.  — 

TheldeaafOz-as-allegory 
came  about  in  1963.  when  an 
American  summer-school 
teacher  trying  to  teach  bored 
students  foe  events  ofthe  1896 
presidential  election  and  the 
growth  of  foe  Populist  move- 
ment, used  Baum’s  book  to  ex- 
plain foe  concepts. 

From  there,  foe  idea  just 
growedand  growed. 

Frank  Barrett. 

Weston  Road.  Bath  BA1 2XZ. 


MACHYNLLETH:  We  used  to 
walk  for  miles  across  our  hills 
an  a fine  spring  morning  and 
never  be  cut  oT  foe  sound  of 
singing  skylarks,  yodelling 
curfews  or  plangent  lapwings. 
They  are  all  still  up  there 
today  but  now  they  are  few. 
The  moorlands  are  remote 
and  maybe  what  goes  on  up 
there  does  not  greatly  worry 
most  people.  So,  "Came  into 
the  garden,  Maud",  as  the  old 
song  used  to  say.  And  what 
would  Maud  find  today  in  the 
garden  where  she  has  rejoiced 
to  hear  foe  birds  beginning  to 

sing  as  foe  days  get  longer? 
Certainly,  she  would  hear 
some.  But  the  loudest,  and 
perhaps  the  loveliest  voice  in 
the  choir,  could  well  be  miss- 
ing. Incredibly,  the  song 
thrush  is  becoming  a scarce ' 
bird  in  many  districts  and 
several  other  famOiazs  are 
also  In  decline. 

What  Is  happening?  Are 
these  losses  merely  a part  of 
natural  population  cycles? 

Or,  as  is  widely  suspected,  are 
they  the  result  of  man-made 


environmental  pollution? 
When  Rachel  Carson  reported 
similar  atrocities  in  Silent 
Spring,  she  was  attacked  as  an 
unscientific  prophet  of  doom 
and  gloom.  Yet,  over  and  over, 
she  was  proved  right  By 
anointing  foe  land  with  poi- 
sons, we  have  done  untold 
damage  to  wildlife.  Most 
people  have  no  influence  on 
foe  fanning  scene  but  many  of 
us  have  control  over  what 
happens  to  a garden. 

Here,  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a much-vis- 
ited Centre  for  Alternative 
Technology,  which  generates 
many  bright  ideas  for  the 
proper  care  of  the  environ- 
ment. Some  are  dearly  ex- 
plained by  one  of  its  staff: 
Peter  Harper,  to  The  Natural 
Garden  Book  (Gala  Books, 
£1439),  a classic  exposition  of 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
organic  gardening.  With  such 
a convincing  book  available, 
have  any  of  us  the  slightest 
excuse  for  not  having  an  envi- 
ronmentally-friendly  garden? 

WILLIAM  CONDRY 


Place  your  bets  for  the  week’s  top  story 


Mark  Lawsorv 


IN  a week  when  Carlton’s 
television  phone-in  poll  on 
the  future  ctf  the  monarchy 
attracted  deserved  mock- 
ery, many  sections  of  tbe 
media  were  again  to  be  found 
using,  with  little  criticism,  an- 
other controversial  analytical 
method:  foe  pay-out  pan.  Few 
events  these  days  are  reported 
without  quotation  of  the  book- 
ies’ odds — on  Kevin  Keegan’s 
successor  at  Newcastle,  on  tbe 
outcome  of  foe  election,  on 
foe  Identity  of  the  next  British 
monarch. 

Almost  no  story  now  closes 
without  a book  being  opened, 
to  a common  editorial  spread- 
bet  stories  about  political 
opinion  paOs  now  frequently 
end  with  the  latest  figures 
from  tbe  betting  shop,  al- 

faough  the  latter  are  entirely 
guided  by  the  former. 

This  unexpected  influence 


of  turf  accountancy  on  jour- 
nalism has  produced  a new 
British  celebrity:  Graham 
Sharp  of  William  Will,  who 
has  became  to  contemporary 
events  what  Calphurola  was 
to  Caesar’s  Rome.  Once,  tbe 
bookies  were  restrained  to  the 
sports  reports  and  admitted 
into  current  affairs  only  for 
foe  light  December  Item  on 
the  likelihood  of  a White 
Christmas.  Then  a tradition 
was  established  by  which 
media  arts  programmes  began 
to  consult  Bon  Pollard  of  Lad- 
brokes rather  than  Professor 
George  Steiner  about  the 
likely  winner  of  the  Booker 
Prize.  Sharp  first  came  to 
prominence  by  opening  up  a 
critical  dialogue  with  Pollard 
on  foe  Booker  shortlist  (“You 
say  it’s  a 14/1  novel  of  dreary, 
domestic  life.  I say  if s a 2-1 
riiffhanger  romance.")  They 
did  not,  of  course,  bother  to 
read  foe  books. 

But,  where  Pollard, 
remained  essentially  a liter- 
ary figure,  Sharp  has 

achieved  the  cultnral  accumu- 
lator. Novels,  monarchs, 
prime  ministers,  managers, 
nffisaahs,  snowfalls  — noth- 
ing daunts  his  piece  of  chalk. 
Presumably  only  decorum, 
dfoftrtwd  against  William  Hill 
press-releasing  odds  on  -foe 
survival  of  Tony  Baltimore 


and  Richard  Branson  during 
their  recent  ordeals.  "■ 

The  rise  of  Sharp  — and  of 
the  pay-out  payoff  in  British 
journalism  — is  largely  a 
result  ofthe  growth  of 24*our 
news.  Because  an  ordinarily 
boring  day  win  not  produce 
enough  grants  to  fill  the  bulle- 
tins, fixture-tense  reporting  is 
inevitably  encouraged.  View- 
ers and  listeners  have  become 
used  to  phrases  like  “in  a 
speech  later  today"  and  “is  ex- 
pected to  be  a candidate":  In 
foe  journalism  of  what-wiR- 
happen-next,  the  perfect  pun- 
dit is  foe  bookie’s  runner. 

This  burst  of  free  publicity 
COT  Wffllam  TTTTT  and  tta  High 
Street  rivals  has  been  further 
encouraged  by  the  cultural 
climate.  The  popularity  ofthe 
National  Lottery  has  made 
gambling  in  general  mike 
respectable,  and  betting  has 
always  been  able  to  present  it- 
self as  a pseudo-science,  in- 
volving serious  analysis  and 
insider  knowhow.  The  fact 
that  bookies'  odds  are  a reflec- 
tion of  market  forces  may  also 
have  put  them  to  tune  with 
the  modem  mood.  The  betting 
shop  seems  almost  to  be  seen 
as  a kind  of  Current  Events 
Stock  Exchange  — although, 
strangely,  foe  BBC,  while 
chary  of  crediting  share 
prices  to  the  Financial  Times 


Index,  is  happy  enough- to  give 
William  Hill  free  pings  by  in- 
viting Mr  Sharp  to  shout  the 
odds  cm  its  shows. 

Betting  has  always  at- 
tracted moral  opposition. 
These  casinos  of  the  worfting* 
class  street  exacerbated  pov- 
erty by  diverting  cash  from 
wives  and  families.  There  has 
also  been  — at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  income  scale  — a 
potential  far  criminality. 
(Charges  relating  to  an  al- 
leged- betting-ring  -attendant 
on  English  football  will  be 
heard  at  Winchester  Grown 
Court  on  Tuesday.)  But  foe 
case  against  Sharp  and  the 
media  trend  he  represente  d 
not  so  Victorian.  It  Is  that 
these  unscientific  predictions 
trlvialise  even  farther  a cul- 
ture already  overiy  dependent 
on  foe  opinion  pom  and  foe 
National  Lottery.- 
But,  while  foe  National  Lot- 
tery merelyencoarages  greed 
and  delusion,  foe  betting  shop 
cruelly  humours  the  deranged 
and  mentally  disturbed.  Odds 
are  cheerfnlly  offered  and 
cash  taken  on  abduction  by 
aliens,  the  arrival  cf  xnessi- 
ahs,  and  virgin  births.  A ctfl- 
leagne  with  the  whiff  of  saw- 
dust on  him  knows  cf  an  Irish 
bookie  with  odds  on  a married 

Pope  by  AD  20QL 
Betting  on  horses  or  dogs  or 


football  teams  (as  long  as  you 
haven't  slipped  a fat  envelope 
to  a player’s  kit-bag)  by  those 

who  ran  afford  it  is  a pea-fectly 
acceptable  part  of  sport,  and 
makes  spectating  more  excit- 
ing- Even,  betting  on  news 
events  can  have  a certain  ath- 
letic grandeur;  for  mrampio 
the  Sedgefleld  taxi-driver 

Who,  to  1983,  after  driving  his 

constituency's  new  MP,  put  a 

tenner  on  Tony  Blair  to  be- 
come Prime  Minister. 

I T IS,  though,  a different 
matter  when  odds  are 
reported  by  news  organisa- 
tions as  if  the  prices  had 
empirical  authority.  Desper- 
ate to  protect  themselves 
against  financial  loss  (and 
ever  more  so  since  the  conse- 
<P*nces  of  Frankie  Detorrl’s 
seven  consecutive  winners 
last  year  at  Ascot),  bookmak- 
ers  are  even  less  reliable  than 
op  in  ion- pollsters.  If  the 
money  trail  Is  ever  judged  to 
have  come  close  to  reality, 
odds  are  narrowed  to  potoi- 
lessness  or  the  book  is 
snapped  Shut. 

On  Thursday,  William  HUl 
suspmded  betting  on  Peter 

Beardsley  as  the  next  Newcas- 
tle manager  alto-  an  todlvid- 

UiaLyat£r  of  £1.000  was 
pfaceA  The  inevitable  Gra- 
ham Sharp  explained:  "We 


are  of  the  opinion  that  the* 
are  now  certain  people  oi 
there  who  know  more  tha 
we  do  ” 

The  truth  is  out  there,  1 
they  say  on  The  X-FIles.  Bu 
to  fact,  it  probably  wash’ 
Despite  this  touching  note  < 
humility  from  Mr  Sharp,  it  I 
far  more  probable  that  the: 
was  simply  a punter  rich  an 
dumb  enough  to  taicp  a fly* 
on  one  of  the  less  obvlou 
runners. 

Audiences  at  foe  trinn 
phant  revival  of  Fran 
Loesseris  Guys  And  Dolls  « 
the  Royal  National  Theatx 
ffgefa  at  the  tableau  of  credt 
lous  punters  and  deviou 
hookies  in  Fugue  For  Tii 
horns,  one  of  the  opento 
“Tve  got  a hors 
ngm  here/  Its  name  is  Pai 
Revere/  He’s  from  a hanl\ 

S?™IS5°,ireal  siMsre- 

rney  might  be  surprised  t 
reflect  that  to  the  Britain  c 
today,  such  a tinhorn  waul 
be  a valued  contributor  t 
news  programmes. 
^Market-led  pun di try,  a« 
frotogy  made  respectable  b 
rash,  betting  fits  the  spirit  c 

foe  age.  it  might  be  worth 
™ of  a punt  on  Grahar 
Sharp  — real  sincere  hand 
rapper  to  foe  Establishmer 
^j^an  QBE  for  services  t 
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Sorry,  it’s  more  bad 
news  in  Yugoslavia 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


THE  demonstrations 
that  have  blocked  Bel- 
grade's slushy  streets 
for  seven  weeks  recall 
those  of  early  1991,  when  stu- 
dents marched  on  parliament 
and  the  government  TV 
station  with  shouts  of  "Slobo 
Saddam”  and  “Slobo-Stalin". 
Later  that  spring,  a third  of 
all  Serbian  workers  were  on 
strike.  A few  weeks  after  that, 
protests  and  strikes  all  but 
forgotten,  Serbia  was  at  war. 

In  some  ways  what  is  hap- 
pening now  is  that  the  unfin- 
ished pre-war  business  of  1991 
has  been  taken  up  again  by 
the  diverse  coalition  of  oppo- 
sition forces  that  Slobodan 
Milosevic  then  so  easily  out- 
manoeuvred. His  success  in 


doing  so  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  acquired  such 
a reputation  for  supreme  cun- 
ning. and  why  his  immove- 
ability  came  to  be  accepted  by 
his  supporters,  his  Serbian 

opponents,  his  enemies  In  for- 
mer Yugoslavia,  and  the 
world  at  large. 

That  is  all  over  now.  In  the 
Intervening  six  years  Milose- 
vic has  ruined  Serbia,  and 
now  he  will  pay  the  price,  as 
wlZi  Fran  jo  Tudjman  in  Cro- 
atia, if  cancer  does  not  carry 
him  off  earlier.  The  foolish- 
ness of  those  Western  leaders 
and  diplomats  who  acted  as  if 
these  two  men  were  so  en- 
trenched that  they  had  to  be 
enlisted  as  agents,  and  allies 
of  a kind.  Is  ever  more 
apparent. 

But  the  argument  should 
now  move  on  from  an  insis- 
tence that  the  United  States 
and  Europe  ought  to  hasten 
their  removal  from  office, 
mainly  by  insisting  that  the 
elections  due  this  year  be 
fairly  conducted,  as  well  as 
that  those  which  were  stolen 
last  year  be  handed  back  to 
the  real  winners.  After  some 
weeks  of  confusion  that  has 


Mind  at 
the  end 
of  its 
tether 


Once  we  believed  in  God,  then 
the  state,  now  we’ve  turned  in 
on  ourselves  seeking 
understanding.  Fay  Weldon 
calls  itTherapism,  declares  it 
a curse,  but  thinks  it  won’t  last 


OUR  belief  struc- 
tures rise  and  fall 
with  the  centu- 
ries, overlapping, 
influencing  the 
way  we  think,  feel  and  orga- 
nise our  societies.  Once  we 
saw  ourselves  as  serving  God, 
then  science,  then  the  state: 
now  we  turn  Inwards  and 
serve  ourselves,  worship  our 
individuality.  This  is  what  I 
mean  by  Tberaplsm.  It  is  a 
religion  which  began  a hun- 
dred years  ago  in  the  consult- 
ing rooms  of  psychothera- 
pists, and  which  now,  in  its 
wider  social  and  political  con- 
text. sweeps  all  before  it  But 
the  pace  hots  up:  internal  con- 
tradictions multiply.  I give 
Therapism  perhaps  ten  years 
before  it  collapses  under  the 
weight  of  its  own  by-product 
an  excess  of  empathy-,  as  sud- 
denly and  shatterlngly  as  did 
the  Berlin  WalL  There  are 
worse  ways  to  go:  at  least 
empathy  is  gentle,  kind- 
minded.  Pockets  erf  healthy  be- 
lief. thankfully,  will  be  left 
behind;  but  one  day  there  win 
be  Freud  Freaks,  as  now  there 
are  Jesus  Freaks.  Some  other 
ism  will  take  the  place  of 
Therapism:  already  little  cata- 
comb coffee-shop  groups  — i 
genetic  determinists.  I fancy 
— will  be  meeting  here  and 
there,  plotting  the  route  to 
new  salvation  ahead.  In  the  , 
meantime.  iT  not  for  long,  we  : 
are  stuck  with  Therapism 
which,  like  any  new  ism, 
rejects  what  went  before.wbile 
stealing  from  it,  magpie-like, 
the  brightest  bits  and  pieces. 

Therapism  resists  all  no-  I 
tions  of  God:  whilst  conve-  I 
niently  citing  ■■Nature"  in 
much  the  same  way:  the  over- 
seeing know-it-all  power.  But 
Therapism  denies  "morality"  , 
— seeing  all  values  as  compar- 
ative. culturally  produced:  it 
disallows  guilt,  conscience, 
self-sacrifice,  aiming  always 
for  the  feel-good  factor.  Let , 

there  be  no  tearing  or  hair 

sackcloth  and  ashes:  "nega- 
tive emotions”  are  forbidden; 
they  must  be  healed.  Most 
importantly  Therapism  denies ! 
original  sin.  It  is  the  Pelagian 
Heresy  come  home  to  roost, 
and  quite  as  dangerous  as  the 
Early  Fathers  believed.  Under 
Therapism,  our  basic  idea  of 
what  we  on?  has  switched:  we 
see  ourselves  not  as  bom 
flawed,  creatures  under  Cod 
in  whom  good  and  evil , 
struggle  for  dominance,  but 
creatures  under  Nature  bom 
perfect;  good,  healthy,  happy 
and  bright  If  we  grow  up 
otherwise,  why  then  someone  1 
or  something  is  to  blame: 
harsh  circumstances,  faulty 
parenting,  personal  trauma  or 
whatever.  Seareb  the  guilty . 
ones  out! 

Therapism  at  its  best  is  a 
religion  of  understanding  and 


AND  Therapism  in 
its  time  begat  the 
New  Age,  incestu- 
ous daughter  or 
Juug,  with  her 
gullibilities,  her  fascist  love  of 
the  polarities  or  good  and  evil, 
her  degree-courses  in  astrol- 
ogy, And  as  her  siblings,  by 
Therapism  out  of  Fear  of  Free- 
dom. came  the  terrible  twins 
Political  Correctness  (a  boy) 
and  Emotional  Correctness  (a 
girl),  bom  on  the  left  side  of 
the  bed  but  growing  so  big  so 
swiftly  the  pair  soon  took  over 
all  of  iL  And  how  they  love 
their  mother!  The  first  polices 
our  speech,  the  second  our 
feelings:  we  must  find  com- 
mon accord  not  just  in  our 
social  attitudes,  but  In  our 
emotions.  We  must  abhor  vio- 
lence, prefer  peace  to  war. 
tranquillity  to  stress,  “deal 
with”  our  anger,  our  grieT, 
share  our  woes,  care  about 
others,  love  our  children  — 
though  not  necessarily  our 
parents  — and  sacrifice  our 
content  to  theirs,  try  not  to 
smoke  or  carry  guns,  or  kill 


already  begun.  What  Is  more 
Important  is  that  the  leaders 
of  the  forces  on  the  streets  in 
both  Zagreb  and  Belgrade  win 
sooner  or  later  be  in  power. 

It  is  these  forces,  which  are 
the  governments  in  waiting  of 
Serbia  and  Croatia,  with 
which  our  representatives 

most  now  engage.  As  Tihomir 

Loza  writes  in  this  month’s 
issue  of  War  Report,  the  Lon- 
don-based magazine  that  has 
been  a prescient  guide  to  the 
course  of  the  conflict  in  for- 
mer Yugoslavia,  “Matters 
should  be  clarified  and  arms 
twisted  in  time",  and  “The 
West  should  demand  firm 
commitments  from  the  Ser- 
bian and  Croat  opposition 
leaders  to  the  rule  of  law, 
human  and  minority  rights, 
freedom  of  speech  and  the 
principles  of  parlimentary  de- 
mocracy”. In  other  words,  the 
shaping  of  the  Serbian  and 
Croatian  opposition  is  now 
the  most  important  part  of  a 
task  that  akn  includes  the 
managed  exit  of  the  dictators 
and  a more  forceful  imple- 
mentation of  the  Dayton 
Agreement  in  Bosnia. 

Is  the  opposition  in  Serbia 


and  Croatia,  then,  so  bad?  The 
answer  is  a complicated  one. 
As  Warren  Zimmerman,  the 
former  US  ambassador  to  Yu- 
goslavia says  in  his  book  Ori- 
gins Of -A  Catastophe,  there 
emerged,  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  joining  the  ex-commu- 
nists who  dominated  the  po- 
litical score,  "a  whole  crop  of 
young  people' who  had  never 
been  in  politics  before.  They 
sprang  up  to  found  political 
parties  and  human-rights 
: groups..  Some  were  outright 
nationalists,  some  were  anti- 
nationalist,  and  some  were  on 
a voyage  of  self-discovery.” 

We  are  hack  to  the  mystery 
of  what  happened,  in  the 
minds  of  Yugoslavs,  as  the  <fld 
order  fell  apart  The  demon- 
strators in  the  Belgrade 
streets  include  students  wav- 
i ing  the  American  f lag  as  well 
as  some  who  hate  the  Ameri- 
cans and  despise  Milosevic 
, not  because  he  fought  the  war 
I but  because  he  did  not  fight  it 
1 well  enough.  They  include 
people  who  have  learned  from 
the  war  and  people  who  have 
i not.  They  certainly  include 
I some  men  and  women  who 
1 voted  for  Milosevic  in  the 
past,  perhaps  several  times, 
and  who  once  shouted  at  his 
rallies.  These  are  not  proces- 
sions of  penitents,  of  people 
who  are  ready  to  ask  forgive-1 
ness  for  those  they  have  | 
harmed.  They  may  in  general 
regret  the  war.  but  do  so  in  a 
way  that  spreads  the  blame 
across  the  landscape,  except , 
for  that  which  attaches  to  Mi-  > 
losevic.  Reporters  in  Belgrade  ; 
say  that  the  demonstrators 
are  puzzled  by  the  Western 
preoccupation  with  Bosnia. 
Why  do  you  keep  asking . 


about  Bosnia?,  they  ask.  What  ’ 
they  are  doing,  they  say,  js ! 
about  democracy  and  Serbia. , 
Bosnia  is  somewhere  else*  an 
account  to  be  settled  later,  if 
atalL-  - ~ ' ; 

For  the  opposition  leaders, 
Bosnia  is  a Pandora's  Bax, 
one  which  they. would  prefer 
not  to  open.  Notoriously,  the 
leader  of  the  democratic 
Fhrty,  Zoran  Djindjic,  gave! 
support  to  Radovan 'Karadzic, 
at  a time  whpn/the  latter,  was 
at  odds  with  Milosevic,  and 
he  still  says,  at  least  to  Bos- 
nian Serbs,  that  bis  party 
wants  to  unify  Serbia  and  the 
Serbian  republic  in  Bosnia. 
Vok  Draskovic,  the  leader  of 
the  Serbian  Renewal  Move-1 
piprit.  began  as  a nationalist. 
He  shed  hi*  extremism  a long 
time  ago.  Still,  to  take  a posi- 
tively anti-nationalist  line  is 
remains  risky. 

IN  Croatia,  there  Is  a simi- 
lar blindness,  a few  brave 
souls -aside,  over  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Serbs  from 
the  Krajlna  and  other  parts  erf 
Croatia.  People,  demonstrate 
against  Tudjman’s  blatant 
refusal  to  accept  defeat  in  the 
elections  for  Zagreb’s  Munici- 
pal On  mr.ii  and  against 
closure  of  a popular  indepen- 
dent radio  station.  But  there 
are  no  thousands  oat  there  in 
the  square  demonstrating  for 
the  return  of  the  Serbs  to  the 
Krajlna,  and  there  is  a lack  of 
interest  tn  the  Bosnian  record 
that  parallels  that  in  Serbia. 
Nobody  Is  demanding  war- 
crimes  trials 

As  Tihomir  Loza  says,  the 
Serbian  and  Croatian  middle 
classes  are  “still  a long  way 
from  confronting  their  recent 


forgiveness;  at  Its  worst,  the 
religion  of  good  opinion  of  the 
self,  seif-pity,  and  compla- 
cency. It  is  a people's  religion. 
Victims  are  its  saints:  and  can 
we  not  all  achieve  victim- 
hood?  Elitism  is  its  Satan,  the 
idea  that  some  of  us  are  better 
than  others.  When  we  had  a 
Father  God.  intrinsically 
benign,  we  blamed  old 
women,  witches,  for  what 
went  wrong.  But  Therapism 
operates  a gender-switch  but- 
ton. Father  God  is  replaced  by 
Mother  Nature,  also  intrinsi- 
cally benign,  and  we  blame 
old  men,  in  particular  Gathers, 
for  what  goes  wrong.  (Well, 
each  In  their  turn.)  We  were 
all  bora  slim  and  beautiful  but 
fathers  had  sexual  relations 
with  us.  and  turned  us  anor- 
exic and  bulimic.  Off  with 
their  heads,  or  at  least  their 
peoises! 

Therapism  discards  science, 
whilst  claiming  to  be  one. 
Therapism  sees  no  need  for 
proof,  has  no  time  for  empiri- 
cal methodology.  Of  course 
not,  since  it  is  not  proven,  or 
indeed  provable,  that  talk,  the 
re-living  of  past  experiences, 
“cures".  The  word  “therapy" 
means  healing  — restoration 
to  health;  “psychotherapy"  — 
the  returning  to  health  of  the  I 
spirit.  It  is  a term  coined  by  I 
Jung.  Freud  favoured  “psy- 1 
choanalysls”  — the  analysis  of  i 
the  psyche,  leading  to  the  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  self. 
But  analysis  is  not  enough  for 
today's  restless,  populist 
spirit.  Jung  wins  and  becomes 
God  and  architect  of  the  new 
creation.  Therapism  is  bom;  I 
the  road  to  heU,  as  ever,  being 
paved  by  the  best  of 
intentions. 


unless  Instructed  to  do  so  by 
governments,  give  voice  to 
our  low  opinion  of  men  if  we 
are  women,  and  not  give  voice 
to  our  low  opinion  of  women  iT 
we  are  men.  And  so  forth. 
They  are  so  boring . these 
twins,  and  so  respectable.  At 
least  the  New  Age  Is  nutty. 

Species-Ism  is  to  Therapism 
what  Darwinism  was  to  Chris- 
tianity, anathema.  We  are  not 
animals,  cry  its  devotees,  we 
are  not  prone  to  "Instinct" 
(that’s  the  old  Christian  doc- 
trine, when  the  soul  had  to 
struggle  against  the  body  for 
dominance),  rather  we  are  lit- 
tle bundles  of  emotion  crying 
out  for  validation,  which  psy- 
chotherapists are  here  to  give. 
To  suggest  that  nature  just 
wants  us  to  survive  long 
enough  to  procreate,  in  what- 
ever mental  state  it  takes.  Is  as 
horrific  as  once  was  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  were  de- 
scended from  apes.  No,  nature 
intended  us  to  be  happy.  To 
claim  that  discontent  is  our 
natural  state  and  endemic  to 
the  human  condition,  inas- 
much as  it  takes  two  to  make 
a third,  and  two’s  company 
and  three's  none,  is  heresy. 

Therapism  abhors  commu- 
nism, rejects  socialism,  seeing 
no  solution  to  human  woes 

through  social  organisation. 
Therapism  concludes  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  society,  only 
Individuals  and  families. 
Therapism  dates  the  clock 
from  the  birth  of  Freud:  under 
Therapism  history  is  not 
taught,  either  of  kings,  queens 
or  the  class  struggle.  It  is  not 
relevant  Nor  is  the  literature 
of  privileged  Dead  White 
Males,  and  ban  Shakespeare, 
was  he  not  an  anti-Semite? 
Else  the  Terrible  Twins  will 
be  after  you. 

Under  Therapism  all  other 
isms,  good  or  bad,  suffer  en- 


tropy, devolve  into  trivia.  Ex- 
istentialism devolves  into  con- 
sumerism; the  Haagen-Dazs 
ice-cream,  the  designer  label 
the  cardboard  box  we  live  in, 
bow  we  define  ourselves.  See 
Brett  Easton  Ellis’s  novel 
American  Psycho.  Action  no 
longer  takes  precedence  over 
thought:  feeling  takes  prece- 
dence over  both  thought  and 
action,  and  feeling  degener- 
ates into  sentimentality.  See 
Wenders'  Wings  Of  Desire. 
Fascism,  triumph  of  the  will, 
devolves  likewise  to  purchas- 
ing power:  Nietzsche  to 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber.  With- 
out leaders  (egalitarian  Tbera- 
plsm sees  no  need  for  leaders), 
all  opinions  are  of  equal  value. 
The  Spice  Girls  take  on  profes- 
sors of  political  economy  and 
win.  They’re  sexier. 

The  great  shifting  blocks  of 
good  and  evil,  as  envisaged  by 
the  early  Church,  degenerate 
into  little  shifting  spats,  media 
orchestrated,  with  those  we 
agree  to  scapegoat  Paedo- 
philes, drunk  drivers,  smok- 
ers. members  of  gun  clubs  — 
soft  targets  all  The  major  ms, 
in  the  absence  of  a hierarchy 
of  values,  remain  unchal- 
lenged — the  questionable 
benefits  of  technology  (the 
car,  TV.  the  computer),  of  edu- 
cation (what  for),  the  harsh- 
ness of  a collective  work  sys- 
tem which  pretends  children 
do  not  exist  Under  Thera- 
pism, (his  kindly,  hopeful  doc- 1 
trine,  this  domestically  fo- 
cused creed,  espoused  by  the 
nicest  most  Intelligent  and 
well-intentioned  people,  any 
radical  change  becomes  im- 
possible. In  politics  we  drift 
into  a populism  directed  by 
whim,  expediency  and  the 
fed-good  fector  — with  ho- , 
moeopathlc  doses  of  feel-bad;  i 
the  obligatory  pretty,  mur- 
dered-glrl  pic  on  the  front 


WHERE  then  do 
the  psycho- 
therapists,. - 
priests  of  the 
new  religion— 
priestesses  being  a non-okay 
word  — stand?  Are  we  to 
blame  them?  Of  course  not 
All  they  ever  did  was  invent  a 
God  who  got  out  erf  hand.  The 
best  of  them  practise  nothing 
but  kindness  in  their  consult- 
ing rooms,  relieving  distress 
the  best  way  they  can,  parcel- 
ling out  their  (once)  arcane 
knowledge  to  the  needy.  The 


PHOTOMONTAGE:  LECOUUJWEU. 

pace  of  the  daily  naper  — 
without  seeing  the  need  for 
any  moral  or  Intellectual 
framework  in  our  legislation. 
Under  Therapism  intellectu- 
als are  suspect  They  think  too 
much,  and  feel  too  little. 

Therapism,  turning  to  look 
inwards,  took  from  commu- 
nism the  doctrine  that  all  men 
are  equal,  from  science  that 
all  ills  are  curable,  from 
Christianity  that  love  is  all 
you  need  —'but  here,  it -is 
reckoned,  at  the  end  of  the 
20th  century,  the  buck  stops. 
Perfection!  No  need  to  think 
further.  In  the  Age  of  Thera- 
pism. under  the  eye  of  the 
Terrible  Twins.,  it  is  assumed, 
most  dangerously,  that  we 
have  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
proper  thought  feeling  and 
emotion,  and  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  learned. 


past"-  In  addition  to  the  polit- 
ical deformation,  there  Is  also 
a social  deformation.  The  feet 
that  this  Js  one  c£  the  things 
■ against  which  the.  protesters 
are  demonstrating  does  not 
mean  that  it  wm  be  easy  to 
change.  AH  the  societies  of 
forma:  Yugoslavia  that  were 
Involved  in  the  war  have  been 
corrupted.  To  the  unavoid- 
able Irregularities  that  ac- 
companied the  -transition 
from  Communism  in  all  East- 
ern countries  has  been  added 
the  racketeering  that  the  war 
encouraged.  Whether  you 
want  a flat  In  Zagreb  or  to  im- 
port motorbikes  into  Serbia,  a 
bribe  is  usually  part  of  the 
equation.  If  you  want  to  do. 
business  in  Mostar,  there  are 
certain  people  with  whom 
you  have  , to  deal  War  crimi- 
nals are  also  rich  men,  part  of 
an  elite  of  crooks  and  semi- 
crooks,  with  money  put  away 
in  Switzerland. or;  Cyprus  or. 
Ughtly  laundered,  working 
for  them  in  Belgrade  or 
Zagreb. 

When  the  Serbian  Acad- 
emy, which  once  provided  Mi- 
losevic with  -a  rationale  for 
aggression,  condemns  him,  as 
it  did  yesterday,  things  have 
come  fail  circle.  The  news  il- 
lustrates the  ambiguity  of  the 
situation  and,  no  doubt,  the 
way  in  which  some  of  those 
responsible  for  the  war  are 
shedding  their  guilt.  Yet 
events  are  finally  moving  in 
the  right  direction.  People 
may  not  admit  everything 
they  should  admit,  hut  they 
admit  some  of  tt  They  may 
not  yet  be  ready  to  face  every- 
thing that  they  will  need  to 
lace,  but  they  are  moving 
toward  a time  when  they  can. 


worst,  it  is  true,  act  as  the 
Pardoners  of  the  Medieval 
Church,  lirwwnpiiniiit,  prom- 
ising relief  from  purgatory  in 
wniwngp  for  money, 
so  to  do  by  a corrupt  Pope. 
(We  today  don’t  even  see  the 
need  for  licences:)  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  say,  “Of  course, 
these  are  a minority.”  Psycho- 
therapists understandably 
deny  that  anything,  has  gnne 
wrong;  find  it  difficult  to  com- 
prehend that  the  good  they  do, 
universalised,  «mii  in  the 
collapse  of  society  and  the 
trivialisation  of  our  lives. 

Therapism  can’t  stand  a 
Joke.  Caught  up  in  some  bit- 
terness of  my  own,  I once 
jested  on  Start  The  Week  that 
Relate  (aka  Marriage  Guid- 
ance) was  about  to  change  its 

name  to  Separate,  and 

West  Meads  and  otters  were 
round  at  my  house  by  lunch- 
time. I must  desist  from  mak- 
ing such  an  allegation  — it 
had  funding  implications. 
Asking  for  evidence  of  my 
error  through  their  statistics, 
they  had  none  convincing  to 
offer,  nor  saw  the  need  to.  But 
:they  were  good  people,  .pleas- 
ant, intelligent  and  soft- 
voiced.  I desisted.  One  does. 
Suffer  the  little  Therapists . . . 
Whosoever,  et  cetera. 

In  the  Age  of  Therapism.  28 
per  cent  <rf  us  now  live  in 
single-person  households,  and 
the  figure  is  rising.  We  can’t 
stand  each  other’s  company 
any  more:  easier  to  hlame  our 
spouses  or  our  parents  for  our 
discontent-  We  go  to  the  thera- 
pist or  counsellor,  or  read  the 
magazine  article,  which  con- 
firms our  suspicions.  Rare  Is 
the  person  who  goes  for 
“treatment:*  and  is  in  their 
original  “relationship” — how 
love  is  demeaned  — a year 
later.  Many  is  the  lonely,  anx- 
ious, ageing  woman  — and 
indeed  man  — who  says,  “but 
it  was  my  therapist  gave  me 
the  strength  to  leave  my  mar- 
riage". Oh  yes.  The  therapist 
speaks  of  “aloneness”  where 
once  was  spoken  loneliness, 
but  the  condition  is  the  same. 

Under  Therapism,  the 
downside,  we  become  a lonely, 
self-righteous  lot,  reading  our 
horoscopes  to  see  what  will 
happen  next  Under  Thera- 
pism, the  upside,  we  are  a 
kind,  empathetic  crowd,  not 
smoking  to  save  other  people's 
lungs,  dumbing  down  a whole 
society  so  as  to  humiliate  no 
one,  avoiding  words  of  more 
than  three  syllables  so  as  not 
to  embarrass,  preferring  the 
mediocre  (everywhere),  to  the 
excellent  (rare),  sending 
youthful  joy-riders  on  safari 
holidays  to  core  them  of  anti- 
social behaviour,  as  in  Ere- 
whon  treating  trim*  as  ill- 
ness, illness  as  crime  (our 
attitude  to  those  with  Aids,  or 
those  who  smoke);  keeping 
babies  out  of  existence  be- 
cause they  might  not  be  happy 
once  bom  (their  mothers  too 
old,  their  fathers  already 
dead,  whatever).  We  may  be 
foolish,  but  at  least  we  can  be 
comfortable-  with  ourselves; 
leather  on  our  feet,  forests  lost 
to  pamphlets,  but  fighting  for. 
the  rights  of  trees  .and  veal 
calves.  And  so  on. . - 

The  excesses  of  the  Age  of 

Therapism  become  less  ran- 
dom, less  disconcerting,when 
we  see  them  far  what  they 
are.  The  world  as  we  know  it 
Is  not  coining  to  an  end;  we 
mustn’t  panic,  wa’re  not  on  . a 
boat  drifting  helpless  In  the 
wind  of  change;  ’ about  to 
crash  headlong  into  rocks  and 
frfnV,  we  are  simply  sailing 
for  the  time  being  under  a 
different,  and  spmewhat 
Inner-dlrected,  captain  who 
does  not  believe  in  original 
sin.  He  will  be  relieved  pres- 
ently. Be  of  good  cheer. 

AU  rights  reserved  . . 


Martin  Kettle 


THIS  much  is  Clear,  the 
BBC  reporter  concluded 
yesterday  as  he 
rounded’ off  his  report  on  the 
latest  set  of  plans  for  the 
European  single  currency, 
the  Euro  will  be  shaped  in  the 
interests  <rf  those  who  join  i£ 
not  of  those  who  stay  outside 
it 

WelL  knock  me  down  with 
a croissant  There’s  a sur- 
prise. And  yet  to  Judge  by  the 
whole  tone  of  the  BBC’s  treat- 
ment of  yesterday’s  European 
Monetary  Institute  plans,  you 
could  sense  that  its  contents 
Outcome  as  a bit  of  a shock.  It 
was  as  though  we  had  sub- 
consciously been  expecting 
the  rest  of  the  European 
Union  to  hold  off  politely  as  a 
result  of  British  uncertainty. 
It  was  as  if  we  still  thought 
that  they  aren't  serious,  and 
as  if  .we' were  now  a touch 
resentful  to  discover  that 
they  are: 

It  win  be  a bit  rich  if  the 
right-wing  press  this  morn- 
ing works  itself  up  Into  a 
lather  of  indignation  against 
tiie  nascent  European  Central 
Bank  for  deciding  to  press 
ahead  with  a project  that 
those  same  papers  have  spent 
so  much  time  trying  to 


and  it  revealed  that  the  ma- 
jority for  ramafm&g  part  of 
the  European  Union  is  now 
down  to  a mere  4 per  cent 
'Eighteen  ago  the  ma- 
jority was  32  per  cent 

These,  ought  to  be  sobering 
findings  for  those  who  want 
Britain  to  remain 'in  the  EU 
and  perhaps  even  eventually 
to.- jam- the  stogie  currency. 
Such  people  need  to  recognise 
the  yriQiwniwj  ofthe  point 
that  has  now  been  reached. 
It’s  had  and  getting  worse.  It 
is  no  use  saying  that  all  this 
can  be  reversed  to  another  is 
months,  because  such  a thing 
will  certainly  not  happen  of 
its  own  accord,  any  more 
fhan  foe  anti-European  shift 

has  done. 

What  is  even  less  convinc- 
ing is  to  sit  bade  and  say  that 
the  public’s  fear  of  being  left 
behind  will  be  sufficient  to 

frighten  public  opinion  back 
into  the  proEU  and  pro-Euro 
camps.  That’s  not  to  say'  that 
there  will  be  no  such  effect. 
There  will,  and  it  could  be 
sensed  In  the  tone  of  yester- 
day's reports.  But  it  will  nei- 
ther be  strong  enough  nor 
secure  enough  to  provide  a 
base  for  any  foreseeable  Brit- 
ish. government  to  take  the 
political  risk  of  deciding  to 
join  +>»»  Euro  and  then  win- 
ning a referendum,  on  the 
subject. 

For  the  moment,  the  pro- 
Europeans  have  lost  the  argu- 
ment They  can  only  start  to 
win  it  again  by  recognising 
that  feet  They  also  need  to 
acknowledge  that  they  have 
to  rethink  their  case.  And 
they  must  fece  the  reality 
that  they  will  only  recapture 
the  lost  ground  by  sustained 
public  persuasion  over  a 
period  of  years. 


THE  argument  has  got  to 
be  positive  and  it  has 
got  to  be  positive  about 
the  national  interest  about 
the  sense  of  being  European, 
and'  In  particular  about 
reconciliation  with  the  Ger- 
mans. Other  nations  with 
stronger  historic  antago- 
nisms against  Germany  have 
managed  it  How  else  does 
anyone  suppose  that  the  na- 
tionalistic French  manage.  in 
spite  of  so  much  domestic 
agitation,  to  be  73  per  cent  in 
favour  of  the  EU  in  the  same 
Gallup  poll  and  61  per  cent  in 
favour  of  the  single  currency? 
Or  that  the  Italians,  who  fece 
huge  collective  privations  as 
a result  erf  the  single  cur- 
rency, are  still  66  per  cent  in 
fevour  of  the  EU  and  71  per 
cent  in  fevour  of  the  Euro? 

French  and  Italian  people 
are  not  mad.  They  are  not 
simpletons  or  scoundrels. 
They  do  not  lack  some  patri- 
otic gene  possessed  uniquely 
by  the  British. 

What  they  do  have,  how- 
ever, are  political  cultures 
which,  whatever  their  imper- 
fections, are  uninhibited  by 
what  Europeanisation  can 
mean  and  are  not  forever 
locked  in  the  mentality  of  the 
second  world  war. 

That  is  what  we  need  here 
too.  It  is  no  good  basing  the 
case  for  Europe  on  fear  of  the 
alternatives,  however  fearful 
some  of  them  may  be.  It  may 
well  be  true  that  tt  would  be 
“goad  for  British  business"  to 
join  the  single  currency.  But 
that  isn’t  an  argument  that 
makes  the  heart  beat  fester 
unless  yon  are  a British  busi- 
nessman— - which  most 
people  aren’t  There  has  to  be 
a new  case-for  Europe  and  a 
serious  strategy  for  winning 
the  argument  There  are  few 
more  important  challenges 
for  progressive  thinkers  in 
this  country  today. 


After  alL  anyone  listening 
to  the  British  internal  debate 
about  the  Euro  could  be  for- 
given for  concluding  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  this 
country  has  tipped  decisively 
against  Britain  joining.  And 
yet  an  indignant  response  is 
only  too  fikedy,  because  in  the 
end  this  argument  is  not 
really  about  the  stogie  cur- 
rency but  about  the  British 
wish  to  be  left  alone  by 
foreigners. 

YET  a few  cold  blasts  of 
realism  from  Frank- 
furt will  have  a dispro- 
portionately powerful  effect 
in  slowing  the  British  rush 
away  from  Europe.  The  Brit- 
ish are  independent-minded 
people,  but  they  are  also  prac- 
ticaL  The  dearer  tt  becomes 
that  this  single  currency  Is 
really  going  to  happen,  and 
that  those  brightly  coloured 
notes  unveiled  last  month  are 
going  to  be  real  and  not  fan- 
tasy money,  then  the  more 
people  are  going  to  have 
second  thoughts  about  the  go-, 
it-alone  mentality  that  car- 
ried all  before  it  in  1996- 
The  momentum  of  that 
mood  was  powerfully  illus- 
trated In  yesterday's  Gallup 
poll  on  Europe  published  In 
the  Daily  Telegraph.  It 
showed  British  public  opin- 
ion overwhelm  Ingly  opposed 
to  the  single  currency  — now 
by  more  than  two  to  one  — 


THIS  WEEK'S  essayist,  Fay  Waldon,  Isa 
writer  of  numerous  novels,  pfsyai  .. 
screenplays  ami  a Hbratto.  Her  books  indade 
TheLhres  And  Lovss  Of  A Sbe-Davfl  (adapted 
for  tatovfekm  and  cmania).  Urn  Cloning  Of 
Joanna  May,  Growing  Mch,  and  Pnoda.  Host 
leiamtly  she  has  published  a vohaw  of  short 
stories,  Wicked  Women  (Rsmtago^  and  a 
novel.  Worst  Fears'  (Nwnfogo).  She  1* 
working  on  Big  Women,  a four-part  TV  series  for  Channel  4 
about  the  rise  and  feS  of  a feminist  pubBsfibig  house 
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An  assassination  by  the 
Red  Army  Fraction  thrust 
Hilmar  Kopper  into  the 
chair  at  Germany’s  biggest 
bank  weeks  after  the 
Berlin  Wall  tumbled. 

Scandals  and  dropped 

bricks  accumulated,  and  he  is  leaving 
prematurely.  IAN  TRAYNOR  in  Bonn 
weighs  up  the  balance  sheet 


Banker  who 


shelled  out 


too  often 


IT  was  Hilmar  Sapper's 
peanuts  that  Germany 
found  hard  to  digest. 
Scores  of  tradesmen  and 
small  firms  had  just  been 
ruined  by  the  flight  or  the 
property  magnate  and  prized 
client  of  Hopper's  Deutsche 
Bank.  Juergen  Schneider. 

While  Schneider  and  his 
wife  Claudia  salted  away  £100 
minion  in  a Geneva  account 
for  their  involuntary  expatri- 
ate retirement,  the  tradesmen 
engaged  to  polish  and  burnish 
the  Schneider  shopping  mans 
were  abandoned,  £20  million 
the  poorer. 


To  the  head  of  Germany’s 
biggest  bank,  with  total  assets 
of  DM573  billion,  the  DM50 
million  in  unpaid  bills  may 
have  seemed  trifling.  But  Mr 
Kopper’s  peanuts  gaffe  out- 
raged the  country. 

The  clumsy  comment  from 
a banker  generally  seen  as 
quiet,  sober,  and  unpreten- 
tious epitomised  the  arro- 
gance of  the  banking  elite. 

That  was  in  1994.  In  1997  the 
peanuts  may  give  Kopper  a 
further  bout  of  heartburn. 

Almost  three  years  after  the 
Schneider  property  bubble 
burst  leaving  DM  5 billion  of 
debt  and  a year  after  the  al- 
leged conman  returned  to 
Germany  from  his  Florida 
hideaway,  Schneider  was 
charged  this  week  on  six 
counts  of  fraud.  Kopper’s. 
Deutsche  Bank  was 
Schneider's  biggest  creditor, 
owed  1.2  billion  marks.  It 
wrote  off  half  a billion.  Put  it 
down  to  experience. 


Deutsche  helped  trigger  the 
scandal  by  pulling  the  plug  on 
Schneider.  The  signs  are  that 
he  will  seek  revenge  in  the 
courtroom. 

By  the  time  he  enters  the 
dock  this  summer,  Kopper, 
62,  will  have  bowed  out. 
standing  down  as  Deutsche 
chairman  in  May  after  seven- 
and-a-half  momentous  years 
as  arguably  Europe’s  most 
powerful  banker. 

A recorded  message  from 
the  missing  Schneider  in  1995 
gives  a foretaste.  “We  have 
no  understanding  for  pea- 
nuts.” Schneider  said  in  a 
swipe  at  Kopper,  while  blam- 
ing Deutsche  for  “causing  the 
catastrophe”. 

After  a year  spent  following 
the  labyrinthine  trail  of  skull- 
duggery, the  Frankfurt  prose- 
cutors this  week  said  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of 
criminal  behaviour  by  the 
banks.  However,  Dieter 
Halke.  one  of  the  prosecutors, 
said  the  banks  had  made  mis- 
takes; “There  is  no  such  thing 
as  infallible  scrutiny  of 
creditworthiness.” 

The  Schneider  defence  law- 
yers are  certain  to  go  further, 
seeking  to  blame  the  debacle 
on  Deutsche  and  other  credi- 
tors, and  portray  their  client 
as  the  unwitting  victim  of  all- 
powerful  bankers. 

There  are  none  more  pow- 
erful than  Hilmar  Kopper. 
And  on  his  watch,  Deutsche’s 
portfolio  scrutiny  has  been 
distinctly  fallible.  Kopper’s 
seven-year  tenure  has  been 
one  of  highs  and  lows. 


“He  may  be  most  remem- 
bered for  the  bad  lending.' 
says  Matthew  Czepliewlcz, 
banking  analyst  at  Salomon 

Bros,  “for  the  various  bal- 


ance-sheet embarrassments  of 


recent  years:  the  fraudulent 
lending  in  the  Schneider  case 
and  other  cases  where  Deut- 
sche had  significant 
and  senior  board  members  “in 
the  firms’.  They  should’ve 
known  what  was  going  on  and 
they  got  suddenly  hit  The 
bank  acquired  an  accident- 
prone  image." 

Even  before  the  peanuts 
episode,  Deutsche  under  Kop- 
per was  licking,  the  wounds 
from  the  “bad  tending”  reve- 
lations and  from  the  down- 
side of  the  German  tradition 
of  the  banks’  control  of  indus- 
try through  large  sharehold- 
ings and  senior  hankers’  pro- 
fusion of  seats  on  the 
supervisory  boards  of  Ger- 
man industry. 

Deutsche,  for  example, 
owns  a quarter  of  Daimler- 
Benz  and  Kopper  chairs 
Daimler’s  supervisory  board. 
That  means  Germany’s  big- 
gest bank  owns  the  biggest 
single  slice  of  Germany’s  big- 
gest enterprise.  So  when 
Daimler  posted  losses  of  al- 
most DM  6 billion  in  1995,  the 
worst  performance  In  the 
country's  corporate  history, 
the  mud  dirtied  Kopper’s  ele- 
gantly understated  suit 

Or  M<daliges«;Tl«‘fr*fl'-  The 
near  bankruptcy  of  the  metals 
giant  in  1993,  triggered 
through  disastrous  oil  fixtures 
trading  in  the  US,  required 


‘Deutsche  Bank  Is  a 
national  shrine,  the 
tabernacle  of  our 
economy,  the 
archetype  of 
German 

competence.  The 
demystification  of 
Deutsche  Bank  also 
destroys  the 
Germany  myth. 
Those  who  Impugn 
the  reputation  of 
Deutsche  Bank 
impugn  the 
reputation  of  us  all.’ 
Wirtschaftswoche, 
Germany's  answer  to 
the  Economist 


Kopper’s  seven  and  a half  year  reign  at  Deutsche  has  been  notable  for  its  embarrassments  photograph:  graham turns? 


the  German  hanirw  — Deut- 
sche foremost  with  a 10.7  per 
cent  stake  — to  put  together  a 
DM3.4  billion  rescue 
package. 

Or  Eloeckner-Humboldt- 
Deutz.  Until  early  1995,  Kop- 
per also  chaired  KHD’s  super- 
visory board,  while  the  firm’s 
losses,  according  to  investiga- 
tors, were  being  systemati- 
cally covered  up.  Deutsche 
owns  32  per  cent  of  the  trou- 
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bled  engineering  group,  and 
when  KHD  nearly  went  to  the 
wall  and  the  dodgy  account- 
ing practices  were  revealed 
last  May,  the  bank  again 
came  to  the  rescue,  pouring 
in  PM  550 million. 

she  list  goes  on. 

Kopper  argues  that  the  dual 
German  system  of  manage- 
ment and  supervisory  boards 
has  been  undermined  by  the 
ubiquitous  'presence  in  the 
supervisory  functions  of 
union  and  employee 
representatives. 


Critics  argue  that  it  is  the 
banks,  wielding  too  much 
power  through  their  incestu- 
ous relationship  with  indus- 
try, who  are  foiling  to  meet 
their  supervisory  mandate.  If 
“shareholder-power”  were 
the  force  in  Germany  that 
many  prominent  bankers  and 
industrialists  argue  it  should 
be,  the  shareholders  would  be 
baying  for  blood. 

"When  you’re  the  biggest 
bank  in  the  biggest  European 
country  at  a timp  of  unifica- 
tion, you're  going  to  have  a 
lot  of  problems  and  accidents 
will  inevitably  happen,"  says 
the  former  vice-president  of  a 
Frankfort  bank. 

Every  “accident”  prompts 
political  calls  for  the  banks  to 
be  forced  to  cot  their  share- 
holdings. The  last  time  the 
social  democrats  called  for 
limits,  Kopper  threatened  to 
go  to  the  supreme  court 

The  tall,  fastidious  Deut- 
sche chief;  whose  bobby  is  to 
collect  sweet  wrappers,  is  a 
self-made  man  of  east  German 
forming  stock  who  made  it 
through  perseverance,  long 
service,  and  being  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right,  if  tragic, 
time. 

When,  the  Berlin  Wall  turn- 
hied  in  November  1989,  Deut- 
sche, under  its  magnetic 


chief,  Alfred  Herr  hausen, 
geared  up  eagerly  to  resume 
its  historic  role  as  the  east’s 
key  finance  house.  The  twin 
towers  of  IS  may  soar  into 
the  sky  above  Frankfort,  but 
the  batik's  127-year  Mstory  Is 
Berlin-centred,  its  gaze 
turned  eastward.  Withm  - a 
few  weeks,  on  the  last  day  of 


German  bankers, 
accused  of 
operating  a ring 
through  their 
control  of  the 
country's  Industry 
and  cross-holdings 
in  each  other  and 
Insurance 
companies,  are 
known  as  r 
‘demigods  In  pin- 
stripes*. A best- 
selling book  of  1994 
described  them, 
perhaps  more  aptly, 
as ‘nitwits  In  pin- . 
stripes’ —a  fitting 
remark  on  Kopper 
after  the  bank’s  - 
debacles  of  the  last 
few  years. 


that  fotefol  November,  Harr- 
hausen  was  dead,  assassi- 
nated by  Red  Army  Fraction 
terrorists  In  Bad  Homburg, 
near  Frankfort. 

Kopper,  who  joined  the 
bank  as  an.  apprentice  43 
years  ago,  was  thrust  into  the 
dead,  man’s  shoes.  There  are 
plenty  who  say  he  was  not 
quite  the  right  choice.  His  de- 
parture in  May  Is  premature, 
three  years  before  the  normal 
retirement  age. 

“Whether  or  not  it  was  jus- 
tified,” says  the  ex-vice-presi- 
dent, "Herrhauaen  had  a 
great  reputation  and  he  was  a 
terrifically  hard  act  to 
follow." 

Dutifully,  Kopper  pursued 
Berrhausen’s  vision  of  Deut- 
sche’s western,  now  post-89 
eastern,  global  expansion  and 
diversification-  The  eighties 
saw  the  acquisition  of  Italy’s 
Banca  d’ America  e dltalia, 
Spain’s  Banco  Commercial 
Transatlantico,  Holland's 
Banque  Albert  de  Bary  and 
Morgan  Grenfell  in  Loudon, 
sealing  the  latent  to  de-em- 
pbasise  the  retail  banking  op- 
erations at  home  and  refocus 
as  a global  investment  player. 

“During  Kopper's  reign, 
Deutsche  Bank  really  set  out 
to  be  first  a European  and 
then  a global  Investment 
bank.  It  also  accepted  that  it 
didn't  want  to  be  a European 
retail  bank,”  says  Cze- 
pUewicz.  “Kopper  carried  on 
the  strategy  formulated  by 
Herrhausen.  He  probably 
agreed  with  it,  but  even  if  he 
didn't,  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  reverse." 

Under  Herrhausen,  Kopper 
was  a key  strategist  and  ag- 
gressively maintained  that 
drive  through  the  nineties. 
But  the  Kopper  curse  struck 
again  with  the  Peter  Young 
disgrace  last  September  at 


Deutsche  Morgan  Grenfell  in 
the  City.  The  blue-chip  asset 
manager  was  forced  to  halt 


dealing  for  72  hours  In  three 
of  its  premier  European  retail 
investment  funds,  leaving 
90,000  investors  in  limbo, 
after  the  discovery  of  “irregu- 
larities”. Mr  Young  is  now 
being  investigated  by  the 
Serious  Fraud  Office. 

Deutsche  Morgan  Grenfell 
faces  a £1  million  fine  and 
will  have  to  shell  out  £400  mil- 
lion for  the  rescue  package, 
hair  of  which  will  be  inves- 
tors' compensation. 

The  chairman  could  have 
been  forgiven  for  detecting  a 
distinctly  Scrooge-tainted 
Christmas  when  Moody's 
downgraded  Deutsche’s  tri- 
ple-A  credit  rating  during  the 
festive  season. 

While  headhunting  in  the 
City,  in  the  US,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Far  East,  Deut- 
sche took  over  old  east  Ger- 
many’s Deutsche  Kreditbank 
with  its  more  than  150 
branches  and  became  highly 
active  in  the  post-communist 
bloc.  Norbert  Walter,  DB 
chief  economist  and  bead  of 
the  prestigious  Deutsche 
Bank  Research,  speeds  much 
of  his  time  in  the  east 
“The  guys  at  the  top  there 
feel  they  have  a historic  role 
to  steer  Germany  after  unifi- 
cation, in  a period  in  which 
Deutsche  has  a huge  number 
of  tasks  to  fulfil,"  says  the  ex- 
Frankftnt  banker. 

One  of  Kopper's  most  no- 
table achievements  has  been 
to  usher,  in  an  era  of  greater 
openness.  Detailed  disclosure 
of  Deutsche’s  huge  industrial 
holdings  occurred  under  his 
stewardship,  while  along  with 
Daimler  he  pioneered  the 
adoption  in  Germany  of  Inter- 
national accounting 
standards. 

And  despite  his  defence  of 
the  banks’  shareholding  pat- 
terns, the  Institution  Is  em- 
barked on  a gradual  shedding 
of  its  industrial  equity,  neces- 
sarily gradual  because  of  the 
huge  tax  liability  accruing 
from  fast  sell-offs. 

The  new  relative  openness 
peaked  in  1995  when  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  batik’s  125th 
anniversary  with  the  half- 
centennial of  the  end  of  the 
war  produced  a frank  in- 
house  history  of  the  bank 
which  admitted  how  Deut- 
sche gained  from  the  resale  of 
expropriated  Jewish  assets 
under  the  Nazis. 

Kopper  hands  over  in  May 
to  Rolf  Breuer,  58,  and  leaves 
a board  that  insiders  say  is 
divided  between  an  old  guard 
miffed  at  Kopper’s  1989  pro- 
motion and  now  Breuer’s,  and 
the  younger  team  of  aggres- 
sive global  players  repre- 
sented by  the  new  boss. 

Many  of  the  scandals  that 
have  dogged  the  Kopper  years 
may  have  been  less  visible  be- 
fore bis  tenure,  to  that,  he  has 
become  a victim  of  his  own 
glasnost 


Franco’s  legacy  casts  long  shadow 


Euro  Eye 


Adela  Gooch 


ws 


Spanish  prime 
minister  Jos£  Maria 
Azoar  warned  unions 
and  employers  that  if  they  did 
not  agree  on  labour  reforms 
by  toe  spring  he  would  intro- 
duce measures  unflateraQy,  it 
came  as  no  surprise.  After  all, 
"his  Socialist  predecessor,  Fe- 
lipe Gonzalez,  was  forced  to  do 
just  that,  after  the  talks  he  in- 
stigated reached  a bitter 
impasse. 

While  everyone  in  Spain 
pays  lip  service  to  the  concept 
tbat  a more  dynamic  and  flexi- 
ble job  market  is  neosssary  to 
tackle  unemployment  — the 


highest  in  Europe  — agree- 
ment stops  there. 

Employers  say  the  high  cost 
of  hiring  and  firing  staff  de- 
ters recruitment,  while  the 
unions  fight  any  nhangwt  to 
laws  protecting  workers, 
which  date  from  the  centra- 
lised economic  system  set  up 
by  General  Franco  that  virtu- 
ally graaranteed.ajob  for  life. 

Yet  many  Spaniards  believe 
that  the  present  system  dis- 
criminates against  the 
unemployed. 

Unemployment  estimates 
range  from  16  per  cent  to 
20pm*  cent,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  black  market  The 
problem  is  concentrated  in 
traditionally  poor,  southern 


rnralareas,  such  as  Andaiq^a 
and  Extremadura  and  among 
the  young:  As  many  as  40  per 
cent  of  under-25s  are  Jobless. 

Hie  employers  also  have  a 
case.  Minimum  severance 
payments  can  mean  more 
than  three  years'  wages.  TO 
avoid  going  to  court,  where 
the  employee  wins  75  per 
of  cases,  they  sometimes  pay 
even  more. 

The  Gonzalez  government 
tried  to  tackle  the  problem  by 
introducing  the  concept  of 


temporary  contracts  which 
soon  became  known  as  "con- 
tratoa  basura”  (rubbish  con- 
tracts) and  now  apply  to  about 

a third  of  working  Spaniards. 

The  result  has  been  a two- 
tiered  labour  market,  split  be- 
tween  mainly  older  workers, 
in  stable  Jobe  and  younger  em- 
ployees  in  precarious  ones 

new  workers  are  often  fired  to 
avoid  turning  a temporary  Job 
mto  a permanent  one. 

Politicians  of  all  colours  pri- 
vately admit  that  the  cure  lies 
m scrapping  existing  labour 
niark*  regulation  hut  they 
have  proved  reluctant  to  ad- 
ntinister  the  medicine. 

Mr  Aznar,  the  first  conser- 
vative prime  minister  to  be 
mmocratically  elected  since 
the  death  of  General  Franca 
rule  by  consensus 
but  is  hampered  by  not  having 
an  ababhxte  majority  and  by 
Socialist  accusations  that  he 
is  panning  an  assault  on  the 
welfare  state. 

Determined  to  prove  that 
“L1®  J?*  case.  Mr  Az- 

nars  erst  measures,  since 
to  power  last  May 
bare  Infolded  a pact  withtta 
rotioos  to  preserve  the  real 
level  of  state  pensions  — 


among  the  most  generous  in 
Europe. 

Meanwhile,  Spain  has  de- 
clared its  ambition  to  form 
part  of  the  first  phase  of  mone- 
tary union. 

I-ast  November,  the  Euro- 
pemi  Commission  forecast 
™ Sp®"!  wouM  just  about 
meet  the  criteria  and  the  mar- 
kos  seemed  to  agree.  The  dif- 
ferential of  Spanish  over  Ger- 
man 10-year  bonds  dropped 
from  3-5  at  the  beginning  of 
toe  year  to  15.  ^ 

loflatom  is  under  control; 
is  down  and  the 
«on°my  is  growing.  One-off 
measures  and  accounting 
being  used  to  curb 
1116  but  the  same  Is  hap- 
pentog  to  other  countries. 

However,  for  Spain  to  con- 
properly  it  needs  a 
Period  of  sustained  faster 


pwtti  and  unemployment  is 
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Argos  profits  warning  and  factories  slowdown  catch  City  by  surprise 

Sales  boom  loses  thunder  pily^ngS 


Roger  Cowe  and  Sarah  Ryle 


A SHOCK  profit 

warning  from  the 
catalogue  retailer 
Argos  and  a sur- 
prise drop  In  man- 
ufacturing output  prompted  a 
swift  reassessment  yesterday 
of  the  buoyancy  of  the  econo- 
my. 

The  reports  suggest  that  ex- 
pectations of  a Christmas 

boom  in  the  shops  have  been 
overdone,  and  wQl  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  a further  rise  in 
interest  rates  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

City  analysts  were  sur- 
prised by  the  slowdown  In 
production  and  said  the  data 
countered  the  notion  of  a 
1980s-style  boom. 

That,  plus  the  mixed  pic- 
ture of  Christmas  retail  sales 
volumes  given  in  a CBI  report 
yesterday,  will  help  Chancel- 
lor Kenneth  Clarke  resist  a 
rise  in  interest  rates  when  he 
meets  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  Eddie 
George,  on  Wednesday. 

“We  expect  Mr  Clarke  to 


hold  oFT  tightening  policy 
until  the  February  5 meet- 
ing," said  Alex  Garrard,  an 
economist  at  UBS. 

Davit*  Coleman,  an  econo- 
mist at  CIBC,  said:  "The  num- 
bers are  disappointing  as  Ear 

as  hopes  of  a sustained 
recovery  in  manufacturing 
are  concerned,  but  they  could 
well  put  a smile  on  Mr 
Clarke’s  face.” 

Manufacturing  output  fell 
by  0.5  per  cent  in  November, 

reversing  the  gain  of  the  pre- 
vious month.  Officials  also 
reduced  their  original  esti- 
mates of  output  growth  in  Oc- 
tober, meaning  that  factory 
production  in  the  three 
months  to  November  rose  by 
only  0.4  per  cent. 

The  forecast  of  future  pro- 
duction was  revised  down- 
ward from  1.5  per  cent  to  1 per 
cent 

Argos  reported  disappoint- 
ing sales  in  the  run-up  to 
Christmas  and  said  its  profits 
thin  year  would  be  lower  than 
generally  expected. 

The  news  prompted  a sav- 
age downrating  of  the  compa- 
ny’s shares,  which  fell  by 


Argos 

Share  pries.  Pence 


US  jobs  figures  alarm  analysts 

A5TBONGER*than>ex-  [ of  192,000.  Inflation  bawl 
pected  jobs  report  for  I were  also  worried  at  a rt 
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15  per  cent  and  a reassess- 
ment of  the  retail  sector  that 
prompted  falls  in  the  shares 
of  Next  Marks  & Spencer  and 
Kingfisher,  which  owns  the 
Woolworth  chain. 

Bob  Stewart,  Argos  finance 
director,  said  the  company 
had  experienced  a baffling 
slump  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, which  had  offset  sales  in- 
creases in  earlier  months. 


/"V  pected  jobs  report  for 
December  yesterday  in- 
creased fears  that  the 
American  economy  Is  grow- 
ing too  fast  and  will  need  to 
be  reined  in  by  higher  In- 
terest rates,  writes  Mark 
Tran  in  New  York . 

Although  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  held  steady  at 
5.3  per  cent  last  month,  the 
OS  economy  added  262.000 
workers,  the  largest  one- 
month  Increase  since 
August  and  much  higher 
than  Wall  Street  estimates 


Toys,  gifts  and  watches  had 
been  particularly  hard  hit, 
while  fUmiture.  textiles  and 
leisure  products  sold  well. 

Shoppers  began  buying 
again  in  the  three  weeks  be- 1 
fore  Christmas  but  the 
recovery  was  not  enough  to 
restore  sales  growth  to  previ- 
ous levels. 

Comparable  store  sales  for 
the  full  year  were  8 per  cent 


of  192,000.  Inflation  hawks 
were  also  worried  at  a.  rise 
of  six  cents  an  hour  in  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  after  a 
nine-cent  increase  In  No- 
vember. 

A spate  of  recent  data  has 
pointed  to  a more  robust 
economy  in  the  fourth 
quarter  than  previously 
thought  and  economists  are 
now  revising  upwards  their 
forecasts. 

Another  concern  is  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  look- 
ing for  a pretext  to  raise  in- 
terestrates. 


ahead  of  1995  levels,  but  in  the 
final  five  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas tho  increase  was  only 
4 per  cent 

The  news  adds  to  evidence 
that  Christmas  sales  have 
been  patchy,  with  some  com- 
panies, such  as  Dixons,  trad- 
ing well  while  others,  such  as 
Sears  and  Argos,  saw  less 
buoyant  custom. 

Retail  analyst  John  Rich- 


ards of  NatWest  Securities 
said;  “This  is  all  about  the 
consumer-  not  behaving.  The 
consumer  .cycle  didn't  accel- 
erate as  expected  and  for  a 
while  things  stopped-  dead. 
Christinas  has  clearly  not 
been  as  good  as  many  people 
expected.” 

Mr  Stewart  stressed  that  in 
spite  of  the  disappointing 
Christmas  figures,  Argos 
would  still,  report  profits 
ahead  of  last  year's  £124  mil- 
lion. but  not  as  much  as  the 
£140  million  previously  antic- 
ipated even  by  the  gloomiest 
forecasters. 

The  mixed  picture  was  con- 
firmed in  sales  figures  issued 
by  other  retailers. 

The  John  Lewis  group  said 
department  store  sales  last 
week  were  almost  a third 
higher  than  in  the  same  week 
last  year,  although  foe  com- 
parison is  confused  by  New 
Year's  Day  falling  on  a 
Wednesday. 

Signet,  previously  the 
Rainers  jewellery  group,  said 
comparable  sales  over  Christ- 
mas were  almost  9 per  cent 
higher  foan  last  year. 


Euro  opt-out  could  hurt  British  banks 


Redwood  hits 
out  at  EMI 
plans  for  the 
single  currency 


Mark  Milner  In  Frankfurt 


fl 


THE  Government’s 
wait-and-see  stance 
on  tbe  single  cur- 
rency threatens  to 
marginalise  the  City  from  key 
decisions  — and  opting  out  of 
the  first  wave  in  1999  could 
make  it  difficult  for  British 
banks  to  deal  in  the  euro,  it 
emerged  last  night 
The  warnings  came  after 
foe  European  Monetary  Insti- 
tute. the  forerunner  of 
Europe's  central  bank,  pub- 
lished a report  making  it 
clear  that  credit  controls  are 
vital  to  stable  currency. 

Leading  Tory  Euro-sceptic 
John  Redwood  said  the  report 
showed  achieving  the  goal  of 
price  stability  would  “be  an- 
other icy  shower  for  the  shiv- 
ering European  economy”. 

He  warned;  "As  they  have 
to  create  price  stability,  ie 
zero  Inflation,  under  tbe 
treaty  it  would  mean  putting 
interest  rates  up.  closing  fac- 
tories and  sacking  more 
people,  even  though  there  is  a 
crisis  of  mass  unemployment 
already  on  the  Continent." 

However,  Jurgen  Pfister, 
chief  economist  at  the  Ger- 
man Commerzbank,  said; 
“Basically,  the  question  is 
whether  banks  outside  the 
control  of  the  European  cen- 
tral bank  can  create  the  euro, 
can  create  European  money. 
This.  I think,  can  be  allowed 
only  to  a very  limited  extent." 

The  EMI  report  outlined  the 
way  the  new  currency  will  be 
controlled,  but  tbe  terms  of  ac- 
cess to  foe  fledgling  European 
cross-border  banking  pay- 
ments system  and  the  use  of  | 


Lamfalussy  in  Franknrt  yesterday,  defining  the  debate  on  the  euro 


minimum  reserve  require- 
ments — effectively  a tax  on 
banks  — have  not  been 
resolved.  They  will  be  left  to 
the  planned  European  Central 
Bank,  where  only  single-cur- 
rency countries  will  be  policy 
making  members. 

The  British  Bankers' 
Association  welcomed  the 
report  as  "comprehensive 
and  impressive”  but  said  it 


was  disappointed  that  foe 
EMI  continued  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  reserve  require- 
ments, which  means  commer- 
cial banks  must  deposit  with 
national  central  banks  at  zero 
interest  rates.  This  would  dis- 
tort the  market,  the  BBA  said. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  also 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  use  of 
reserve  requirements  — 
which  are  used,  for  example. 


in  Germany  but  not  in  the  UK 
“We  regard  unremunerated 
reserve  requirements  as  par- 
ticularly damaging,  through 
foe  tax  they  impose  on  the 
business  done  through  foe  In- 
stitutions subject  to  the 
requirements,*’  foe  Bank  said. 

It  also  wants  to  safeguard 
the  right  of  banks  from 
countries  outside  tbe  single 
currency  — which  could  in- 


clude Britain  to  have 
proper  access  to  the  cross  bor- 
der payments  system  (called 
Target)  — reflecting  City 
fears  that  restricted  access 
could  damaga  London’s  stand- 
ing as  a financial  centre. 

Although  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land said  foe  EMI  report  had 
addressed  most  issues,  the 
blueprint  for  foe  conduct  of 
monetary  policy  confines  it- 


Halifax  savers 
toget£1,290 


Gehe  in  knock-out  bid  for  Lloyds 


Ian  King 


Richard  Miles 

SOME  8.7  million  Halifax 
customers  can  look  for- 
ward to  an  average  pay- 
out of  £1.290  when  the  build- 
ing society  floats  on  foe  stock 
market  in  June. 

Members  will  get  200  free 
shares  worth  £780  to  £900. 
while  two-year  savers  with  an 
account  balance  of  £1,000  or 
higher  will  receive  an  extra 
distribution  of  shares. 

The  Halifax.  Britain’s  big- 
gest lender,  said  its  shares 
would  be  priced  between  390p 
and  4S0p.  putting  the  Hali- 
fax’s market  value  at 
£10.4  billion  to  £12  billion. 
This  is  higher  than  expected 
and  steins  largely  from  the 
strong  recovery  in  the  hous- 
ing market.  Nearly  so  per 
cent  of  the  Halifax’s  asseis  are 
in  mortgages,  but  it  plans  to 
increase  its  share  of  other 
personal  finance  markets. 

On  the  basis  of  a mid-share 
price  of  420p,  foe  basic  hand- 
out would  be  worth  E840. 
Members  who  are  both  savers 
and  borrowers  are  entitled  to 
two  basic  distributions. 

Investing  members  may 
also  qualify  for  an  extra  vari- 
able distribution  of  one  share 
for  every  £50  in  their  account 
above  the  £1.000  threshold,  up 
to  a maximum  of  £50,ooo. 

To  qualify,  savers  must 
have  had  at  least  £1.000  in 
their  accounts  on  November 
25.  1994  and  on  February’  24 
this  year,  when  the  Halifax 
plans  to  hold  its  special  gen- 
eral meeting  in  Sheffield.  The 
number  of  extra  shares  will 


I LOYDS  Chemists  looked 
I set  to  Call  into  German 
I hinds  last  night  after 
Gehe,  one  of  two  companies 
involved  In  a year-long  bid 
battle  for  Britain's  second 
biggest  pharmacy  chain, 
hoisted  its  offer  to  an  appar- 
ent knockout  £684  million. 

At  the  same  time,  Gehe 
waded  into  foe  stock  market 
to  buy  some  £140  million 
worth  oT  Lloyds  shares  and 
later  claimed  to  control  some 
21  per  cent  of  the  group. 

Analysts  immediately  spec- 
ulated that  Unichem,  Brit- 
ain’s third  biggest  chemists 
chain,  would  be  unable  to 


be  based  on  the  lower  of  foe 
two  account  balances. 

A Halifax  spokeswoman 
said  an  investing  member 
could  receive  a maximum  of 

1.181  free  shares,  which 
would  be  worth  up  to  £5.315  at 
foe  upper  share  price  of  450p. 
Together  with  a second  basic 
distribution  for  being  a bor- 
rower. the  largest  possible 
pay-out  is  £&215. 

For  tbe  flotation  to  go 
ahead.  3.35  million  customers 
— half  of  all  investing  mem- 
bers — need  to  vote,  with  75 
per  cent  saying  yes.  A simple 
majority  of  borrowers  who 
vote  Is  also  necessary.  Mem- 
bers have  until  February  1?  to 
cast  their  postal  votes. 

The  Halifax's  conversion, 
costing  £153  million,  will  put 
the  society  in  foe  top  20  big- 
gest companies  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  and  make  it 
the  country’s  fourth  or  fifth 
largest  high-street  bank. 


News  in  brief 


match  Gehe’s  improved  all- 
cash offer. 

They  pointed  out  that  un- 
like Gehe,  Unichem  has  had 
to  offer  Lloyds  shareholders  a 
less  attractive  mixture  of 
cash  and  shares,  and  will  be 
unlikely  to  afford  a big  in- 
crease In  Its  offer.  The  com- 
pany already  owns  just  over 
10  per  cent  of  Lloyds. 

Raising  his  company’s  bid 
to  52Sp  a share,  Gehe  chair- 
man Dieter  Kammerer  said  it 
was  a final  one. 

He  added:  “It  has  been  al- 
most a year  since  foe  original 
bids  for  Lloyds  Chemists 
were  announced.  During  that 
period,  there  have  been 
significant  adverse 
developments. 


“We  do  not  believe  that  foe 
continuing  uncertainty  is  in 
the  best  Interests  of  Lloyds 
Chemists  and  we  have  there- 
fore decided  to  increase  our 
offers  with  a view  to  bringing 
this  matter  to  a conclusion." 

Last  night,  Lloyds  shares 
closed  14p  hi^er  at  526Vap, 
valuing  the  company  at 
£663  million.  At  foe  same 
time,  Unichem  shares  rose 
9V4p  to  255^,  which  was  said 
to  reflect  relief  that  foe  com- 
pany was  unlikely  to  end  up 
overpaying  for  Lloyds.  Tbe 
rise  means  Unlchem's  offer 
effectively  values  Lloyds 
shares  at  501%p  each. 

Unichem,  which  opened  foe 
bidding  last  year,  now  has 
until  next  Friday  to  raise  its 


offer.  However,  with  Unichem 
refusing  to  comment  last 
night,  most  analysts  said  the 
British  group  had  effectively 
been  beaten.  . 

Tony  Cooper,  an  analyst  at 
broker  Greig  Middleton,  said: 
“It  looks  like  a winding  bid  to 
me,  as  Unichem  doesn’t  have 
tbe  firepower  to  rrmtrh  that.  I 
think  tbe  game’s  over." 

The  battle  for  Lloyds  has 
been  so  intense  because  who- 
ever wins  control  will  become 
Britain’s  biggest  pharmacy 
chain  ahead  of  Boots. 

Gehe,  which  owns  Hills , 
Pharmacies,  would  he  left 
with  a chain  of  more  than 
L200  stores,  while  Unichem, . 
which  owns  Moss  Chemists, 
would  have  almost  1,350. 


Leeson’s  boss 
fined  £5,000 

Former  Barings  executive 
Mary  Walz  has  been  repri- 
manded by  the  Securities  and 
Futures  Authority  and  or- 
dered to  pay  £6,000  costs  for 
her  failure  to  monitor  rogue 
trader  Nick  Leeson’s  activi- 
ties “with  due  skill,  care  and 
diligence".  Ms  Walz  recently 
failed  to  force  the  bank  to  pay 
a £500,000  bonus  she  claimed 
she  was  owed. 

Scots  jobs  axed 

More  foan  500  jobs  are  to  he 
lost  as  a result  of  the  closure  of 
a food  plant  at  Coatbridge, 
Lanarkshire,  food  group  Mar- 
shall announced  yesterday.  Up 
to  150  staff  are  expected  to  be 
offered  jobs  at  tbe  company's 


Newbridge  plant  near  Edin- 
burgh. which  is  to  receive  sub- 
stantial investment. 

‘Spying*  charges 

Jose  Ignacio  Lopez,  the  Volks- 
wagen executive  at  the  centre 

of  industrial  espionage  allega- 
tions by  his  former  employer. 
General  Motors,  still  faces 
criminal  charges  in  Germany 
and  a US  Justice  Department 
investigation  — despite  Thurs- 
day’s settlement  between  the 
companies. 

Win  champagne  . 

The  Guardian  economics  desk 
and  Macmillan  publishers  are 
offering  book  tokens  worth 
£500  and  a magnum  of  Cham- 
pagne to  foe  winner  of  the  1997 
economic  forecasting  competi- 
tion. Full  details  on  Monday's 
Economics  Page. 


BA  and  American  submit 
formal  application  to  marry 


MarkTran  In  New  York 

BRITISH  Airways  and 
American  Airlines  for- 
mally sought  approval  from 
the  OS  government  yesterday 
for  their  alliance  and  Insisted 
the  tie-op  would  cut  the  cost 
of  transatlantic  travel. 

As  Delta,  USAlr  and  a Brit- 
ish consumer  group  spoke  out 
against  the  proposals,  foe  two 
airlines  filed  a petition  with 
the  US  Department  of  Trans- 
portation seeking  approval 
for  code-sharing  and  pooling 
of  frequent-flyer  programmes. 

BA  and  American  said  the 
alliance  would  cut  transatlan- 
tic fores  because  regulatory 
approval  of  the  deal  would  be 
forthcoming  only  if  the  UK 


and  foe  US  could  agree  an 
“open  skies"  pact  that  would 
open  up  the  British  market 

Officials  at  American  said 
such  an  agreement  would  In- 
crease competition  by  permit-. 

ting  every  large  US  carrier  to 
operate  to  and  from  London. 

But  competitors  pointed  out 
that  tbe  pair  would  dominate 
the  transatlantic  market. 
USAir  and  Delta  formally  reg- 
istered opposition  yesterday, 
while  foe  Air  Transport  Users 
Council  said  competition 
would  suffer, 

The  BA/AA  .deal  may  also 
face  a regulatory  hurdle  at  foe 
European  Commission,  where 
Transport  Commissioner  Neil 
Klnnock  has  said  foe  sale  of 
take-off  and  land  mg  slots  at 
Heathrow  may  he  OlegaL 
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self  to  presetting  a series  of 
options  on  Target  access  and 
keeps  the  door  open  for  the 
use  of  minimum  reserves. 

EMI  president  Alexandre 
Lamfelussy  argued:  “The  de- 
bate Is  not  about  access  to 
Target;  it  is  about  whether 
the  European  Central  Bank 
will  extend  unlimited  intra- 
day credit  to  central  banks 
outside  the  euro  area." 


Edited  by 
Lisa  BucKinghafTi 

JUST  imagine  that  negoti- 
ations over  tbe  way  in 
which  foe  future  Euro- 
pean central  bank  (ECB)  wfa 
conduct  monetary  policy 
were  a soccer  match  played 
over  two  legs.  The  Bank  of 
England  would  be  level  after 
the  first  round,  but  having 
conceded  that  vital  away  goal. 

The  Bank  may  have  given 
support  to  yesterday's  report 
from  foe  European  Monetary 
Institute  (EMI)  but  several 
difficult  issues  remain.  The 
ECB,  which  will  succeed  the 
EML  will  have  to  decide 
whether  it  wants  to  impose 
minimum  reserve  require- 
ments on-banks  and  other  fi- 
nancial institutions,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  win  allow 
access  to  Target,  foe  Euro- 
pean banking  settlement 
system. 

The  Issues  are  not  simply 
monetary  policy  technicali- 
ties. They  have  real  commer- 
cial implications.  Minimum 
reserve  requirements,  are 
forced  deposits  which,  at 
worst,  function  as  a tax  on 
commercial  banks.  Even 
when  interest  is  paid  they 
are  unlikely  to  be  first  choice 
for  a bank's  capital  Target 
wiH.be  used  by  foe  ECB  to 
signal  short-term  interest 
rate  intentions  as  well  as  pro- 
viding an  important  mecha- 
nism in  day-today  hanking. 

These  two  issues  are  not  en- 
tirely separate,  imagine  foe 
response  of  commercial 
hanks  within  the  single  cur- 
rency (euro)  area  if  they  have 
to  shoulder  minimum 
reserve  requirements  and  yet 
see  competitors  from  non- 
euro  areas,  which  have  no 
such  burden,  allowed  the 
same  access  to  the  advantages 
of  Target 

German  banks,  for  exam- 
ple, have  long  complained 
that  the  costs  of  minimum 
reserve  requirements  have 
driven  banking  business  out 
of  Frankfort  to  London  and 
Luxembourg.  The  Bundes- 
bank is  unlikely  to  respond 
by  supporting  calls  for  the 
ECB  to  confine  minimum 
reserves  to  the  dustbin  of  his- 
tory — but  it  may  well  try  to 
provide  redress  by  pushing 
for  restrictions  on  access  to 
Target  from  banks  outside  the 
single  currency  area. 

Such  thinking  would,  in 
any  case,  accord  with  the 
Bundesbank’s  concerns  that 
giving  the  "outs”  free  access 
could  adversely  affect  mone- 
tary policy  by  allowing  euro- 
I denominated  credit  to  leak 
out  of  foe  euro  area. 

The  snag  for  the  Bank  of 
F.ngjand  is  not  only  that  the 
second  leg  is  away  from  home 
— but  that  it  may  not  even  be 
allowed  to  field  a team.  If  Brit- 
ain does  not  sign  up  for  the 
first  round  of  monetary 
tmion.  then  it  will  not  be  rep- 
resented on  the  council  of 
central  bankers  who  will 
make  foe  decisions  on  mini- 
mum reserves  and  Target. 
Why  should  those  countries 
which  do  not  sign  up  for  foe 
single  currency,  and  can  theo- 
retically retain  control  of 
their  own  monetary,  policies, 
expect  to  be  central  to  foe 
conduct  of  monetary  policy  in 
the  euro  area? 

It  is  not  that  Britain  should 
sign  up  simply  to  safeguard 
tbe  Bank  of  England's  influ- 
ence over  euro  policy. 
Though  potentially  important 
in  relation  to  London’s  posi- 


tion as  a financial  centre,  the 
Bank's  role  is  merely  one  of  a 
number  of  practical  consider- 
ations to  be  taken  into 
account 

Bat  It  is  precisely  such 
practicalities  that  should 
drive  foe  single  currency  de- 
bate in  Britain  — not  short 
term  political  expediencies. 


Catalogue  of  woes 

HRT.T,  hath  no  fury  tike  a 
clutch  of  - disappointed 
City  analysts.  Yester- 
day Mike  Smith,  the  dour 
boss  of  catalogue  retailer  Ar- 
gos, was  on  the  receiving  end. 
Shares-  in  the  group  were 
scythed  down  by  UOp  to  623p 
— a 15  per  cent  drop.  The  Jus- 
tification? Argos’  profits  for 
1996  would  only  Just  match 
the  lower  end  of  analysts' 
forecasts. 

Argos  is  one  of  those  com- 
panies which  has  been  able  to 
do  no  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the 
analysts  — even  though  Mr 
Smith’s  mien . could  hardly 
have  encouraged  ebullience. 
Profits  have  gone  relentlessly 
upwards  and  share  prices 
have  been  sporting  a healthy 
premium. 

Adjustment  was  inevitable 
when  Argos  eventually  fal- 
tered. But  the  range  of  ana- 
lysts' forecasts  is  from 
£140  million  to  £154  million. 
And  even  at  the  bottom  end. 
the  group  will  still  be  show- 
ing a L3  percent  profit  growth 
— nearly  twice  as  good  as 
that  managed  by  Marks  & 
Spencer,  a tad  behind  Tesco 
and  three  times  that  of 
Unilever. 

This  is  hardly  justification 
for  knocking  the  stuffing  out 
of  foe  share  price.  Punish- 
ment was  inevitable  — and 
the  bigger  they  come  the 
harder  they  ML 


An  old  flame 


AS  A brand  name,  British 
Gas  may  not  be  foe  most 
discredited  in  British 
corporate  history,  but  it  is 
probably  somewhere  in  the 
top  ten. 

Not  surprising  then  that 
the  two  entities  which  will  be 
born  out  of  foe  demerger  of 
the  business  will  totter-out  in 
new  guises.  One  will  be  called 
Centrica  (cue  jokes  about  call- 
ing it  Eccentrics  or  Cedrica). 
The  other  will  just  be  BG  Pic. 

It  is  therefore  interesting 
that  directors  have  gone  to 
such  extraordinary  lengths  to 
reserve  foe  right  of  both  new 
companies  to  continue  using 
the  brand  and  foe  associated 
flame  logo. 

The  listing  particulars  in- 
clude lengthy  sections  allow- 
ing Centrica  to  use  the  name 
and  logo  In  the  UK  and  BG  pic 
to  use  them  abroad.  It  doesn’t 
say  they  have  to,  but  obvi- 
ously foe  feeling  is  that  de- 
spite four  years  of  hideous 
publicity  there  is  still  some 
kudos  in  an  established  name 
— particularly  when  aH  sorts 
of  upstarts  are  beginning  to 
take  a pop  at  its  market 
dominance. 

There  Is  a legal  agreement 
under  which  both  most  notify 
each  other  of  abuses  of  the 
brand  and  blow  the  whistle 
on  Imitators.  Both  also  pledge 
to  maintain  quality  standards 
to  protect  goodwill  (of  which 
there  must  still  be  some). 

If  either  group  is  taken 
over,  the  new  owners  will  be 
able  to  make  use  of  foe  logo 
but  only  for  18  months  while 
they  search  for  an 
alternative. 

Clearly  bids  for  one  — prob- 
ably Centrica  — or  both  are 
expected  or  hoped  for.  And 
should  they  come  foe  brand 
win  have  a value.  Just  what 
that  value  is  will  be  of  much 
interest  to  disgruntled 
consumers. 


British  Gas  set 
to  cut  more  jobs 


Smon  Beads 
industrial  Editor 

BRITISH  Gas  yesterday 
raised  the  spectre  of  a 
new  round  of  cost-cut- 
ting, announcing  £841  million 
of  exceptional  charges  to  meet 
foe  cost  of  splitting  in  two. 

Details  of  the  huge  provi- 
sions were  set  out  in  a listing 
document  detailing  how  tbe 
company’s  UK  supply  arm 
will  be  hived  off  into  a new 
separately  quoted  company. 
Centrica.  Its  pipelines  and  ex- 
ploration and  production 

business  win  become  BG  pic. 

The  troubled  privatised 
group  has  included  a £341  mil- 
lion charge  against  its  results 
for  the  three  months  to  tbe 
end  of  December  to  cover  tbe 
cost  of  renegotiating  long- 

TouRrerr  bates  — bank  sells 


term  gas  supply  contracts 
with  BP  and  Mobil 

But  that  charge  is  bolstered 
by  a £500  million  provision 
for  restructuring  which  has 
already  raised  expectations  in 
the  City  that  the  company 
will  push  through  further  job 
cuts  and  cost  reductions  after 
recently  completing  a redun- 
dancy programme  that  has 
seen  25,000  staff  go. 

The  documents  also  reveal 
that  Centrica,  foe  part  of  Brit- 
ish Gas  that  will  face  the  foil 
force  of  competition  In  the  do- 
mestic market  from  April 
1998,  made  a pro-forma  loss  in 
the  nine  months  to  the  end  of 
September  of  £452  million. 

The  biggest  uncertainty 
surrounding  Centrica  is  long- 
term take-or-pay  contracts  for 
gas  supply  with  other  big  oil 
and  gas  groups. 
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The  Time . . . the  Placement 


The  hand  was  elegant  and 
tanned.  The  merest  hint  of  a Rolex 
Perpetual  could  be  glimpsed 
under  the  cuff  of  the  Armani  blazer 
as  his  willowy  index  finger 
extinguished  another  Marlboro  — 
the  fifth  since  perching  himself  at 
the  outreaches  of  the  Cafe 
Royal’s  long  bar. 

He  was  in  danger  of  matching  the 
pile  of  butts  in  the  bright  yellow 
Pernod  ashtray  with  a neat  row  of 
tumblers,  empty  but  for  the 
occasional  honeyed  drop  of 
Southern  Comfort . . . 


THE  words  above 
may  not  be  great 
prose  and  cer- 
tainly leave  much 
to  be  desired  in 
terms  of  scene 
setting  for  a Hollywood  block- 
buster. but  what  they  demon- 
strate is  how  effortlessly  a 
string  of  brand  names  can  be 
foisted  upon  us. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Coro- 
nation Street  families  would 
have  consumed  cereal  from  a 
plain  white  bos  or  dolloped 
brown  sauce  from  a bottle 
with  the  HP  label  conspicu- 
ously blacked  out  Now,  no 
one  blinks  when  Mike  Bald- 
win drives  around  in  his  Audi 
or  the  barman  in  EastEnders 
serves  up  a pint  ofXXXX. 

Brands 
have  be- 


dent  Television  Commission 
more  usually,  deploys  its 
“undue  prominence''  rule. 

In  this  case  no  money  needs 

to  change  hands.  The  TTC 
simply  has  to  decide  that  a 
product  or  service  was  men- 
tioned or  shown  for  too  long 
or  too  prominently  and  fines 
will  follow. 

The  most  celebrated  recent 
contributor  to  the  ITCs  cof- 
fers for  this  offence  was  Gra 
nada’s  This  Morning  pro- 
gramme which  was  fined 
£500,000  for  over  emphasis  of 
a range  of  women's  jewellery 
and  a magazine  competition. 

The  vast  majority  of  sub- 
liminal advertising  in  TV  pro- 
grammes and  Fflma  is,  how- 
ever, regarded  as  totally 


come  so  Viands  are  in  the  scripts. 


much  a part 

SSTte*  finds  Lisa  Buckingham 

to  the  con- 
tinuous  in- 


vestment of  billions  of  pounds 
by  companies  such  as  Nestle, 
Grand  Metropolitan  and 
Ford,  that  like  it  or  not  they 
make  statements  and  provide 
a shorthand  descriptions. 

Using  a Dunhill  lighter  says 
something  different  about  a 
smoker  than  does  use  of  a 
plastic  Cricket  Hie  impres- 
sion given  by  a Jaeger  and  a 
Miss  Sehridge  label  win  be  in 
contrast 

But  paying  money  to  get  a 
brand  prominently  displayed 
on  British  television  is  illegal, 
even  if  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  prove,  given  the  proportion 
of  programmes  now  made  by 
Independents. 

That  is  why  the  Indepen- 


kosher.  That  Mars  Bar,  can  of 
Coke  or  trip  to  a McDonald's 
is  included  simply  in  pursuit 
of  authenticity. 

Yes,  Virginia  Bottomley 
jumped  up  and  down  after  the 
Daily  Mirror  appeared  in  a 
Christmas  edition  of  Only 
Foots  and  Horses,  although 
her  case  against  the  broad- 
caster was  slightly  tainted  by 
the  political  complications. 
But  even  that  most  vigilant 
arbiter  of  broadcast  taste,  the 
National  Viewers*  and  Listen- 
ers’ Association,  finds  it  hard 
to  fall  In  behind  the  National 
Heritage  Secretary  on  this 
one. 

“Mrs  Bottomley  has  a 
point,”  commented  general 
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secretary  John  Beyer.  “Cer- 
tainly, deliberate  or  inadver- 
tent advertising  in  BBC  pro- 
grammes should  be  examined 
but  you  have  to  allow  for  au- 
thenticity. 

“This  , is  not  something  we- 
re gard  as  a top  priority." 

Indeed  the  BBC  and  ITC  are 
reasonably  confident  that  the 
issue  of  illicit  plugs  is  not  a 
growing  problem.  There  is 
one  important  exception  to 
our  home  grown  broadcasts 
and  that  is  acquired  pro- 
grammes such  as  films  or 
American  soaps. . 

Broadcasting  regulators  try 
to  insist  that  blatant  contra- 
ventions are  cut  out  of  the 
programme  but  this  can  be  ar- 
tistically difficult  A similar 
indulgence  is  shown  towards 
much  of  the  sports  program 
ming  shown  on  television  — 
even  hawks  at  the  ITC  would 
regard  tackling  undue  promi- 
nence in  Formula  One  racing 
or  a Benson  & Hedges  cricket 
tournament  as  Impossible 
without  a blanket  broadcast 
ban. 

It  would  be  insanely  purist 
to  argue  that  broacasts  should 
be  stripped  of  their  commer- 
cial influence  — realism  now 
dictates  that  the  hero  drives  a 
branded  car  or  that  the 
cleaner  uses  Jif  rather  than 
something  out  of  an  anony- 
mous bottle.  And  if  one  brand 
is  going  to  be  used  then  why 
not  another? 

But  viewers  and  listeners 
will  increasingly  have  to 
guard  against  the  notion  that 
a brand,  product  or  service  is 
appearing  on  screen  because 
the  producer  thinks  it  has  edi- 
torial merit 

Although,  clearly.  Ford  has 
been  gaily  placing  its  prod- 
ucts ever  since  movies  began 
to  feature  cars,  the  operation 
is  stOl  relatively  new  in  Brit- 
ain. But  while  practitioners 
argue  that  brands  are  simply 
adding  authenticity,  foe  com- 
mercial fillip  which  can  ac- 
company a prominent  screen- 
ing are  clearly  worthwhile. 

One  of  the  most  frequently 
cited  examples  is  Ray-Ban 
sunglasses,  which  were 
gently  if  remorselessly  in  de- 
cline before  Tom  Cruise  man- 
aged to  sport  a pair  for  almost 
the  entirety  of  Top  Gun. 

Ray-Bans  have  hardly 
looked  back  — they  are  now 
regarded  as  suppliers  of 
'shades”  to  the  movie  world 
and  are  in  danger  of  having  to 
fritter  away  much  of  their  in- 
creased profits  on  an  army  of 
copyright  police  to  stamp  out 
Imitations. 

Alex  Gulland,  the  environ- 
ment marketing  specialists  at 
comxpunications  group  How- 
ell, Henry,  Chaldecott,  Lury 
and  Partners  and  one  of  the 
most  senior  figures  in  the  in- 
dustry, said:  "Products  are 
part  of  everyday  life,  and  they 
add  a touch  of  realism  to  films 
and  programtoM- 

“We  cannot  rely  on  getting 
products  included  in  TV  pro- 
grammes because  producers 
will  use  things  only  when  the 
script  demands  it  We  are  at 
the  whim  of  the  programme 
maker.  I don’t  think  there  is  a 
moral  or  ethical  problem  with 
television,  because  It  Is 

closely  monitored  for  blatant 
placement" 


She  adds  that  although  the 

same  strict  rules  do  not  apply 

to  the  placement  of  products 

in  movies,  promoters  are 

keen  not  to  try  an  audience’s 

patience. 

“We  really  don’t  want  a 
brand  mentioned  too  promi- 
nently: we  want  it  to  fit  into  a 
storyline. 

“Audiences  are  very 
sophisticated  and  they  notice 

if  a product  is  on  screen  for 

too  long  or  if  something  is 

mentioned  out  of  context.  We 

don’t  want  to  risk  turning 

them  against  the  product.” 

S GULLAND 

cites  a film 

Fire.  Ice  and 
Dynamite 
which  was 
produced  en- 
tirely with  product  placement 
money.  The  tone  was  set 
when  skiers  swept  down  the 
slopes  so  heavily  emblazoned 
with  sponsorship  logos  that 
their  balance  was  put  at  risk. 
By  the  time  they  had  enjoyed 
a refreshing  aprfe-ski  glass  of 
“delicious  Mumm  cham- 
pagne" for  the  second  or  third 
time,  the  entire  audience  bad 

upped  and  left  the  cinema. 

But  far  less  overt  tactics 
can  have  an  altogether  more 
impressive  outcome. 

KPMG,  the  accountancy 
firm  which  recently  signed 
Ms  Gulland  to  get  its  brand 
included  in  18  feature  films  in 
the  coining  year,  says  it  can 

even  get  a script  rewritten  to 

include  the  name  of  its  firm. 

David  Murrell,  chairman  of 
International  marketing  for 
KPMG,  said:  “Although  we 
don’t  have  editorial  control 
we  do  have  the  right  to  pull 
out  or  get  the  scene  re-shot  if 
we  don’t  like  the  end  result 
And  if  we  think  wtfve  made  a 
mistake  when  we  see  the 


rushes  we  can  pull  out  rather 

than  be  involved  with  the 

wrong  film.” 

For  those  whose  image  of 
accountants  remains  lovingly 
close  to  that  portrayed  by 
Monty  Python,  the  idea  that 
one  of  the  largest  firms  in  the 
world  would  be  in  demand  for 
movie  appearances  seems  lu- 
dicrous. 

Indeed,  Mr  Murrell  is  in  the 
(possibly  unique)  position  of 
having  turned  down  Bruce 
WQlis  (the  “Boston  Basher” 
was  not  a title  he  wanted 
KPMG’s  name  linked  with) 

and  the  Jack  Lemon/Walter 

Mathau  partnership  in  less 

fhnn  Vintf  ^ y pur. 

The  firm  was  offered  the 
‘'opportunity”  to  be  the  filmic 
sponsor  of  a cocktail  party  on 
a cruise  ship  patronised  by 
the  ageing  Hollywood  duo.  Mr 
Murrell  decided  it  was  “unre- 
alistic’.’ — KPMG  would  be 
unlikely  to  splash  its  money 

around  on  cocktails  for  the 

over -60s  in  real  life  and  was 
not  keen  to  be  seen  to  be 
doing  as  much  an  celluloid. 

Although  the  costs  of  get- 
ting a plug  oh  TV  or  in  the 
cinema  vary.  It  is  estimated 
to  be  competitive  with  the 
charges  for  more  traditional 
advertising. 

MT  Murrell  says  KPMG  will 
be  spending  between  £5,000 
and  £12,000  for  a mention  or 
picture  of  one  of  its  products 
in  films  such  as  the  next  Mr 
Bean  and  Shooting  Fish, 
which  win  be  released  in 
^4ay. 

Something  a- little  brasher 
in  a Hollywood  production 
starring  Tom  Hanks  would 
probably  run  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds. 

But  whereas  a company 
could  spend  £30.000  for  a 15- 
second  commercial  during 
primetime  fTV,  its  appear- 


ance in.  a fflw)  potentially 

offers  a seven-to-10-year  ad- 

vertising span.  Films  typi- 
cally have  a first-run  release 
schedule  of  same  18  months, 

then  there  is  the  video,  satel- 

lite and  cable  television,  then 


Framed. . .Ray-Bans  could 
see  nowhere  to  go  until  Tom 
Cruise  wore  a pair  for  most 
of  the  film  Top  Gun.  After 
that,  all  other  brands  were 
in  the  shade 


mainstream  terrestrial  broad- 

casts, followed  by  two  or 
three  repeats  over  time  for  a 
top  notch  blockbuster. 

It  does  not  stop  there,  how- 
ever. Ms  Gulland  says:  “If  you 
are  clever  you  can  also  get  the 


rights  to  the  clip  of  film  fea- 
turing your  product  or  ser- 
vice which  can  then  be  used 
for  an  advertisement” 

Increasingly,  product  place- 
ment is  being  seen  as  part  of 
an  overall  advertising  and 
promotions  strategy. 

Ms  Gulland's  company,  for 
example,  scattered  mock  cans 
of  still  Tango  disguised  as 
rubbish  at  rock  concerts  be- 
fore the  drink  was  officially 
on  sale  in  order  to  soften  up 
consumer  demand. 

That  was  before  the  compa- 
ny’s coup  of  managing  to  get 
Tango  featured  in  the  episode 
of  Coronation  Street  which 
saw  the  departure  of  Bet 
Lynch. 

Because  neither  Coca-Cola 
nor  Pepsi  will  allow  their 
brands  to  be  used  as  rubbish. 
Ms  Gulland  offered  Tango  for 
the  purpose. 

The  result?  Star  billing  (two 
schoolgirls  were  told  by  Bet 
Lynch  to  pick  up  the  “rub- 
bish” they  had  Just  thrown 
away)  in  one  of  the  best 
watched  episodes  of  Britain’s 
top  soap. 

Brands  may  be  part  of 
everyday  life  and.  to  some  ex- 
tent, consumers  will  become 
increasingly  blind  to  all  but 
the  very  biggest  brands.  But 
clearly  the  briefest  Dicker  on 
the  screen  can  carry  a brand 
around  the  world  for  longer 
than  any  other  form  of  adver- 
tising and  promotion  could 
hope  to  match. 

It  is,  however,  the 
apparently  impeccable  con- 
text which  Imbues  those  prod- 
ucts with  a desirability  which 
no  traditional  advertisement 
can  match. 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8331 


Solution  No.  8330 


Twenty-five  years  ago  families  in  Coronation  Street  would 
have  consumed  cereal  from  a plain  white  box.  Not  any  more 


Across 

1 Saturated  (7,3) 

7 Sent  off  for — given 
instructions  (7) 

8 Gather  (5) 

10  Long,  difficult  Journey  (4) 

11  Large  bottle,  short  neck  (8) 
13  Motorway  repairs  cause 

these!  (B) 

15  Decorated  with  flowers— 
for  all  (anag)  (6) 

17  Holiday  ® 

18  Fofiage  (4) 

2t  Lowest  point  (5) 


42  Firm  issuing  motor  policies 

(?) 

33  Musical  based  on 
Pygmalion  (2.4.4) 

Down 

1 Swampy  ground  plant  (5) 

2 Measure  of  land  — dty  in 
Israel  (4) 

3 Certainty  — in  fact  ($J 

4 Ins- type  plants  (8) 

5 Inspire  with  love  (7) 

6 fart  of  the  West  Country 
(5.5) 


9  Amount  paid  for  one 
Journey  (6.4) 

12  Frenzied  or 
14  Clearly  (7) 

16  Office  machine  ffi) 

19  Before  time  (5) 

20  Continent  (4) 
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You  can  measure  the  pleSSsttfe  of  SoutfiAlticalbr  ' ; 
the  Brits  who  are  flocking  there — look  at  their  tans, 
their  bank  balances  and  their  swimming  pools. 
Ruaridh  Nicoll  reports  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  attitudes 
that  just  poured  another  gin  when  apartheid  died 

The  Cape 


PfiSRCHfo  up  high  on  the 
edge  Table  Mountain, 
John  • Aspinall  Iwms 
back,  relaxed  unde’  the 
eaves  of  bis  beautiful 
DutdMSab?ed,  ■ Delhi-influenced 
house.  A&ve  him  the  wind  Is 
changfr]&  with  tfearm  air  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  buffeting  the  moun- 
tain. condensing  and  sending  dark 
streamers  across  the  blue  sky 
“The  English  abroad?”  Aspinall 
says,  thinking  deeply  “WeE,  they 
are  the  English  abroad.”  The  zoo 
owner  and  casino  chief  scans  to 
flunk  nothing  etoe  need  be  said  and 
wanders  off  to  take  a telephone 
cafl.  A black  maid  brings  tea. 

“(Jape  Town,  is  very  interesting 
because  everybody  lives  in  ghet- 
tos, voluntarily  of  course,” 
Aspinall  says  when  he  returns. 
“You've  got  Constantia,  Kenil- 
worth, "Wynherg  which  are  all  Eng- 
lish, 90  per  cent  or  more.  It's 
beyond  criticism  because  it's  how 
people  biologically  respond.”  He 
looks  down  at  the  silver  teapot  and 
the  fine  china  cups.  Tm  very  Eng- 
lish. I have  tea  like  this,  if  S a very 
English  habit.” 

Why  then  does  he  live  on  this 
hillside  looking  over  the  Atlantic 


side  of  the  ' Cape  Peninsula, 
isolated  from  his  native  country- 
men, and  not  in,  say  Constantia? 
“I  could  never  live  in  a row  of  vil- 
las," he  says  sounding  appalled. 
*Tm  a tribal  chieE  " 

Constantia  sits  across  the 
mountain.  Here  the  English  are 
building  High  Worzel-on-the-Wold 
or  some  such  place  on  South 
Africa's  green  and  pleasant  land. 
They  are  arriving  in  their  thou- 
sands, among  them  Mark  and 
Diane  Thatcher,  Eari.  Charles 
and  Lady  Victoria  Spencer 
(estranged),  the  Asplnafls  (holi- 
days only),  and  Richard  Branson, 
who  spent  Christinas  here. 

Beyond  these  hig 
names  is  a great  sea  of 
English  ness,  rising  by 
from  the  solidly 
TiniridUsrjwsg  neigh- 
bourhoods of  Deep 
River,  through  Lower 
Constantia  . and  up  to 
where  the  aristocracy 
lap  Table  Mountain’s 
upper  reaches.  “I  can 
sincerely  say  this  is 
the  start  of  a British 
influx,"  says  Pam 
Golding.tpag*  14 
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Quiz  answers 

1.  (b)  Richard  Branson,  whose  round-the- 
worid-lrnl  8-days  balloon  adventure 
ended  rather  abruptly. 

2.  (b)  Lton  Galtagher,  who  received  only  a 
caution  for  possession  ot  Patsy  Kerait, 
sorry,  cocaine. 

3.  (b)  Armed  Forces  mWster  Nicholas 
Soanes.  The  Old  Etonian  to  thought  too 
efittot  tor  the  party*  image— “People 
have  complained  about  his  suits  end  Ws 
voice.”  said  a spokesman.  It*  toff  at  the 
top. 

4.  (c)  Paula  Yates,  who  pipped  the 
Duchess  of  Ybrk  tor  the  We  in  an  NOP 
pod. 

5.  The  Consaivstivs  Party;  which 
launched  a ET  mfflion  poster  campaign 
attacking  Labour  Hustatod  with  Mood- 
red  teare. 

6.  W Oavbl  Bowls,  rack  star  turned  ertfa*. 

7.  (c)Tony  Bteir.  The  others  say  they  give 
money  to  beggars.  BJalr  revealed  In  the 

Big  Issue  that  as  an  advocate  of  “zero 

tolerance".  ha<fld  not 

8.  PubBdst  Max  Ctiffoid.  who  orches- 
trated coverage  of  the  Jerry  Hayes  aflstr, 

9.  EngBsh  National  Opera,  which  con- 
firmed that  It  plans  to  move  out  of  the 
Cofiaoum  to  another  aite  in  London. 

10.  (b)  Madonna,  who  insists  daughter 
Lourdeawf  have  a Cathode  ui^xtoging. 

11.  Emily  Drumm,  NawZeaiarxfs  top 
femato  crtcHtfar,  %vf»  took  a boundary 
cash  to  dismiss  England  captain  Michael 
Atherton. 

1 2.  {b}  Paula  Jones,  who  I*  seeking 
$700,000  in  damages  far  datamation  and 
violation  of  her  human  rights. 

13.  (a)  Alan  Bennett  who  ataefcad  the  Sta- 
tion In  hit  1896  cfiarles,  extracts  fom 
which  were  published  In  the  Lwidon 
Review  of  Books. 

14.  Newt  Gingrich,  re-elected  as 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Representadvaa 


cal  guidelines. 

16.  Liam,  accenting  to  a Bet  puMshad 
the  Office  for  National  Statistics. 

'you 

0-4  Swk  without  MCS 
5-9  Capsized 
10-14  Calm  watere 
15  Home  and  dry 


Us  on  us 

The  British  view 
# Under  fire  Harlow  MP 
should  beat  a Hayesty 
retreat  from  office, 
disgusted  town  shoppers 
told  the  Citizen.  Though 
some  local  folk  were 
prepared  to  give  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  or  torn  a blind 
eye  to  his  private  life,  most 
bayed  for  his  resignation. 
Grandmother,  Peggy 
Mitchell.  67  blasted:  “I 
never  trusted  him,  I always 
thought  he  had  piggy  eyes 
npri  now  my  suspicions 
have  been  confirmed.  I 
wouldn’t  even  want  to  S 
stand  near  him  now."  w 

Hariow/BIshops  StortfortJ  Citizen 

f9  The  remarkable  rescue 

gjjof  the  yachtsman  Tony 
Baltimore  in  the  Southern 
Ocean  and  of  the  thwarted 
round-the-world  balloon 
challenger  Richard 
Branson  have  inevitably 
focused  attention  on  the 
cost  of  their  rescue. 


latter’s  wealth.  Questions 
will  be  raised  when 
adventures  appear  to  be 
badly  planned  and  are 
obviously  likely  to  fell, 
and  particularly  when 
they  pot  the  lives  of 
rescuers  at  risk.  Bat  that 

would  not  justify  any 
attempt  to  squash  the 
spirit  of  exploration.  In  a 
world  which  is  shrinHwg 
by  the  das  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  adventures 
to  be  had  is  much  to  M 

be  thankful  foe  / 

The  Western  Mail 

£ Machete  attack  heroine 
"lisa  Potts  greeted  pupils 

on  their  first  day  back  at 
school  and  said  she  is 
considering  becoming  a 
teacher;  Lisa,  who  suffered 
horrific  injuries  said,  “I 
just  wanted  to  be  back  to 
know  I could  do  the  9ame 
things!  sid  that  day  ■ 

when  it  all  happened.”  w 
Wolverhampton  Express  & Star 


Them  on  them 


The  global  view 

£Newt  Gingrich’s  narrow 
gj  re-election  as  speaker 
could  torn  oat  to  be  a 
piece  of  cake  compared  to 
the  next  course.  Beginning 
Monday  he’ll  be  fed  a diet 
of  political  poison  as  the 
ethics  committee  publicly 
examines  the  details  of  ■ 
the  case  against  him.  W 
Washington  Post 

P Two-month-old  Einar 
KSignardsson  was  yester- 
day presented  with  a silver 
plate  and  a bank  book  con- 
taining $770  in  commemo- 
ration of  being  the 


15.000th  inhabitant  of 
the  northern  town  of 
AkureyrL  Asked  fora 
comment,  young  Einar  ■ 
just  yawned.  # 

Iceland  Daily  News 

£The  country  is  much 
ft  sicker  than  the  presi- 
dent. It  is  completely  clear 
that  if  the  situation  does 
not  change  for  the  better 
in  the  near  future  then  an 
already  weakened  Russia 
will  suffer  additional  set- 
backs in  domestic  and  ■ 
especially  foreign  policy  Jr 
Nezavisimaya  Gazeta,  Moscow 
dally  on  Boris  \bttsfrib  latest 
health  crisis 


When  the  law  caught  up  with  the  stalkers 


Tills  week  last  year 
January  11,  1995 


IT  WAS  a routine  day  for 
Bernard  Quinn.  Princess 
Anne  was  expected  at  St 
Nicholas's  Church, 
Liverpool,  so  Quinn  took  the 
train  and  watted  outside  the 
building.  Hoping  to  speak  to 
the  woman  he  had  followed 
obsessively  tor  over  a year 
His  fece  was  known  to  . 
security  guards:  indeed,  he 
was  known  to  the  puhlxc  as 
five  days  before  details  of  his 
obsession  had  been 
mistakenly  released  to  the 
press. 

He  was  arrested  after 

belling  police  he  wanted  to 
ask  the  princess  “a  personal 
question".  The  following  day 
Quinn,  a former  Rolls-Royce 
engineer  from  Weston-super- 
Mare,  appeared  in  court 
charged  with  conduct  likely 
to  cause  a breach  of  the 
peace. 

The  same  toy  Klaus 
Wagner  a doctor  who  has 
repeatedly  followed  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  was 
arrested  outside  her  gym,  the 
Chelsea  Harbour  Club,  also 
charged  with  breach  of  the 
peace. 

It  was  said  in  court  that 
Quinn  was  a schizophrenic 
who  had  fantasised  about  the 


The  Cape 


Men  who  couldn’t  get  royalty  off  their  minds . . . Bernard  Quinn  and  Elans  Wagner  (right) 


Princess  Royal  for  three 
years,  and  who  had 
bombarded  her  with 
increasingly  obsessive  letters 
as  well  as  flowers  and 
balloons.  He  was,  however  . 
cleared  after  stipendiary 
magistrate  Paul  Firth 
declared  there  was  no  case  to 
answer  On  the  same  day 
Wagner  was  banned  from  the 
SW6  district  of  London, 
where  the  Harbour  Club  is 
situated,  and  released  on  bail. 

The  cases  attracted  great 


puhlic  interest,  and  served  to 
highlight  the  feet  that  British 
law  is  inadequate  for  dealing 
with  stalkers.  To  add 
poignancy  three  days  before, 
in  California,  Robert 
Hoskins  had  been  jailed  for 
10  years  after  stalking 
Madonna,  threatening  to 
“slit  her  throat  from  ear  to 
ear”  unless  she  married  him. 

During  the  past  yean  after 
several  more  highly 
publicised  cases,  and  with 
Klaus  Wagner  periodically 


being  detained  and  released, 
the  Home  Office  has  accepted 
the  need  for  a specific  anti- 
stalking law:  In  Julyit  set  out 
proposals  which  may  become 
law  this  spring.  These  will 
create  two  new  offences: 
behaving  in  a way  which 
causes  people  to  fear  for  their 
safety  and  causing 
harassment,  ^rm  wnri 
distress. 

Until  the  law  changes, 
however  Wagner  is  fren  He 
has  repeatedly  said  he  refuses 


to  give  up  his  pursuit  of 
Diana:  he  believes  the  Queen 
is  the  Beast  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Revdatiods  and  was 
arrested  at  the  Trooping  of 
theColour  last  June  when  be 
carried  a placard  reading 
“Elizardbeast — we  are  666  of 
you. 

On  that  occasion,  be  was 
fined  £100  and  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace  fora  yean  In 
the  past  year  he  has  been  • 
arrested  three  further  times, 
placed  in  a psychiatric 


hospital  for28  days  under 

flpjrrtnirf,  arid  harmed  ftnm 

going  wifhin  five  miles  of  the 
Princess  of  WUes. 

Last  spring  be  was  struck 
off  by  the  GMC  after  writing 
false  prescriptions  to  feed  his 

morphine  addiction.  He  has 
now  moved  out  erf  the  east 
London  home  be  shared  with 
hiS  common-law  wife, . 
shttmpgn,  and  their three 
children.  She  says  she  does 
not  know  where  he  Is  living. 

Bernard  Quinn,  in 
contrast,  has  apparently 
stopped  following  the 
Princess  RbyaL  There  was  no 
suggestion  that  he  had  ever 
threatened  her  with  violence, 
and  he  was  said  to  have  been 
deeply  shocked  by  his  arrest 

Hi^dgreectyxrgpt  ' ' 
pSycfiiafrifc  help  after  his 
court  appearance— his 
condition  was  thought  to  be 
treatable  — : and  never 
return ed  to  his  family  in 
Weston-super-Mare.  His  ex- 
wife  (whom  he  divorced, 
hopingto  marry  Princess 
Anne),  upset  by  the 
publicity  has  changed  her 
telephone  number  and 
guards  her  privacy  Quinn 
himself  has  moved  to  his  • 
native  Ireland.  He  was  last 
heard  of  leadings  solitary 
life  far  from  his  notoriety  of 
a year  ago. r 
Emtfy  Barr1  ‘ 


1. -I  remember  raying  to 
my*etfT<tflev»rget  _ 

through  thto  I amn«w*r^ 

going  to  do  It  again-  Who? 

(a}  Tony  BuiUmore 

0j)  Richard  Branson 
(c)  Jornr  Hayes 
2-  “He  shotffd  be  saylnfl  „ 
that  bo  ha*  ilona  wrong. 
Who  was  Tory  MP  Lady 
Olga  MaWand  wncouraS” 

(b)  Liam  Gallagher 

(c)  Jerry  Hay«» 

3.  Which  of  tholhry  _ 

Party’s  W*  has  Central 

Office  banned  from  the 
•lection  oampdgn? 

(a)  Hugh  Dykes 

(fa)  Mcholas  Soames 
(c)  Jerry  Hayes 

4.  Who  w»  voted  Britain’s 

worst  behaved  woman? 

(a)  Fiyona  Campbell 

(b)  Patsy  Kenslt 
(d  Paula  Ystes 

5.  Whose  tears  cost  £7 
million? 

6.  “His  work  Is  shit.  He 
does  nothing  beyond  the 
level  of  a junior  student. 
Who  was  David  Lee,  editor 
of  Art  Review,  attacking? 
(a)  Damien  Hirst 

(fa)  David  Bowie 

(c)  Damon  Albam 

7.  Who  Is  the  odd  one  out? 
(a)  Alan  Clark 

(fa)  Max  Clifford 

(c) Tony  Btafr 

8.  “1  have  watched  with 

growing  despair  over  the 
past  16  years.”  Who 
declared  war  on  the 
Tories? 

9.  Owners  of  the 
house  which  this 
adorns  want  to 
vacate  ft.  Who  are 
they? 

10.  “TV’s  poison.  I want 
my  daughter  to  read  the 
Bible  instead.”  Who  was 
the  moralist? 

(a)  Bruce  Gyngeil 

(b)  Madonna 
fd  Heidi  FMtt 

(d)  Sarah  Ferguson 

1 1 . Which  maiden  secured 
a prize  catch? 

12.  Who  Is  taking  Bill  Clin- 
ton to  court  on  charges  of 
sexual  harassment? 

(a)  Qennifer  Flowers 
lb)  Paula  Jones 

(c)  Pa  uia  Yates 

13.  Who  dismissed  Clas- 
sic FKTs  4.7  million  listen- 
ers as  “Saga  louts”? 

(a)  Alan  Bennett 

(fa)  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber 

(c)  Jonathan  Miner 

14.  “HeS  been  weakened 
try  his  osm  aiknleelons 
that  he  didn't  tell  the 
truth  "Who? 

(a)  Peter  Mandelson 

(b)  Newt  Gingrich 

(c)  Bill  Clinton 

15.  Jack,  Daniel,  Thomas, 
James,  Joshua,  Matthew, 
Ryan,  Samuel,  Joseph  and 

...  Which  was  the  tenth 

most  popular  boy's  name? 

Answers,  bottom  left  of  this  page 
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i page  13the  estate  agent  who 
sold  the  Spencers  and  the  Thatch- 
ers their  homes. 

Newcomers  keep  arriving.  Gold- 
ing hinted  that  she  had  just 
escorted  another  world-famous 
British  couple  around  her  proper- 
ties. while  the  South  African  Sun- 
day Times  claimed  last  weekend 
that  the  Cape  is  the  new  Aspen. 

Questions  spring  op.  What  are 
they  doing  here?  What  do  they 
want?  Could  it  be  possible  that 
they  see  a bright  future  in  Nelson 
Mandela 's  new  South  Africa? 

Ever  since  the  English  took  over 
the  Cape  In  1806,  there  has  been  a 
strong  British  Influence  around 
Table  Mountain.  During 
apartheid’s  35-year  reign,  ending 
in  1995*3  elections,  there  was  a 
steady  flow  of  English  immigrants 
who  saw  opportunities  in  a coun- 
try where  being  white  and  Eng- 
lish-speaking pretty  well 
guaranteed  a living.  Since  Nelson 
Mandela’s  release  in  1990  there 
has  been  a fresh  influx,  growing 
stronger  by  the  yean 

The  British  High  Commission 
has  no  real  idea  of  how  many 
Britons  there  are  but  they  estimate 
it  is  750,000  across  the  country 
centred  in  Cape  Town  and  Durban, 
with  a smaller  grouping  of  profes- 
sional types  in  Johannesburg.  In 
the  Cape,  which  has  become  a 
haven  of  Brit-trash,  they  live  on 
private  incomes  that  benefit  enor- 
mously from  the  8-1  exchange  rate. 

The  Brit  & Boer  is  one  of  the 
centres  of  Constants  life.  On  Fri- 
days the  English  pile  into  the 
wood-panelled  room  and  stand  at 
the  long  bar  drinking  the  local 
Castle  lager  'mere  are  few  Boers 
to  be  seen  and  the  refined  tones  of 
the  home  counties  and  occasional 
glottal  stops  of  estuary  English  fill 
the  air  The  clientele  make  the 
place  look  like  a waterfront  pub  in 
Devon.  The  Union  Jack  hangs  in 

the  corner 

An  Englishman  holds  forth:  Tm 
not  a racialist,"  he  says.  “I  just 
don’t  like  the  blacks ...  or  the  Jews 
come  to  that”  His  friends  bray 
with  laughter  as  the  Cape-MaJay 
barman  continues  to  clean  glasses. 

Back  at  his  manor  house. 


Aspinafl  waxes  lyrical  about  such 
a rich  cultural  tradition;  “1  have  a 
complete  identity  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,"  he  says.  “When  you 
speak  to  them  you  look  into  their 
eyes  and  it's  an  amazing  filing,  you 
feel  an  accord  with  them.  I find  it 
very  comforting  it  makes  you  fed. 
happy  inside." 

The  arrival  of  people  like 
Tha  tcher  and  Spencer  have  added 
a glitter  to  the  rainbow  nation’s 
mother  city.  Thatcher  has  pro- 
vided the  weirdness  while  Spencer 
has  added  the  touch  of  scandal 


Margaret  Thatcher,  who  once  said 
that  those  who  believed  the  ANC 
would  run  South  Africa  were  liv- 
ing in  Cloud-Cuckootond,  spent 
some  time  in  Constantia  with  her 
boy  wondec  That  is  appropriate, 
as  Constantia  is  CLoud-Cuckoo- 
land  by  another  name. 

PASSING  the  rows  of 
walled  houses  I stop  and, 
feeling  a little  like  one  of 
Asp  mail’s  chimps,  peer 
through  a set  of  thick 
steel  bars  protecting  Thatcher 
Jnr*s  property  — a low-slung 
white  budding,  a suitable  home 
for  an  inept  gunrunner  out  of 
Texas.  A blond,  well-armed  secu- 
rity guard  looks  at  my  card.  He 
smiles  at  my  interview  request.  “A 
very  long  shot  "he  says. 

They  don’t  like  reporters  here, 
It  cramps  their  style.  Earl  Spencer 
recently  won  a court  order  against 
the  intrepid  black  photographer; 
Fame  Jason.  When  the  Earl 
arrived  Fame  pretended  to  be  a 
workman  doffing  ills  cap  and  call- 
ing him  “boss”  while  secretly 
taking  pictures.  “How  many  times 
can  you  depress  me?"  asks  an 
unrepentant  Faille.  “Forty  years  of 
apartheid,  five  years  in  a stale  of 
emergency  and  now  this  court 
case.  Nothing  can  depress  me." 

While  Fame  cannot  be 
depressed.  South  African  Don  Col- 
lopy  certainly  can  — he  claims  to 
have  been  cuckolded  by  the  swag- 
gering Ear!  (It’s  not  the  first  time 
an  Englishman  has  landed  in  such 
a pickle;  Alan  dark’s  famous 
mother  and  twodaughter  harem 
Lives  in  Constantia).  In  August  Col- 
lopy  started  a court  action  against 
Spencer  for  damages  relating  to 
the  loss  of  the  “love,  affection, 
comfort,  society  consortium  and 
services"  erf  his  37-yoarold  wife. 

Now  the  dream  which  brought 
Spencer  to  the  Cape  appears  to 
have  turned  sour  “The  English 
lifestyle  media  myth  that  South 
Africa  is  some  form  of  Chi- 


antishire  where  the  locals  have  the 
decency  to  speak  our  language  and 
play  our  sport  fells  with  stunning 
ineptitude  to  capture  the  brutality 
of  a crime-infested  state,”  be 
writes  in  this  month’s  Harpers  & 

Quftgn- 

In  the  article  Spencer  tells  dark 
tales  of  friends  being  shot  at, 
beaten  and  generally  harassed. 
“There  are  streets  where,  at  night, 
you  do  not  stop  at  red'  lights  for 
fear  of  being  car-jacked:  where  the 
police  have  bean  all  but  super- 
seded by  private  security  compa- 
nies; where  nearly  everyone  has  a 
story  of  an  outrage  that  happened, 
not  to  a friend  of  a friend,  out  to 
themselves,  their  wife,  their  par- 
ent or  child.” 

It  sounds  as  if  the  Earl  has  little 
faith  in  the  fhture  of  the  country 
he  has  adopted.  The  Sooth  African 
reaction  to  the  article  was  both 
pointed  and  expected,  for  in  the 
bartends  of  Constantia  you  are 
more  likely  to  get  horse-jacked 
th*iTi  car-jacked.  “What  was  all 
that  about,”  said  one  Cape  Town 


woman.  “Helives  in  Constantia  for 
God’s  sake-" 

The  big  names  are  just  the  icing 
on  the  new  English-emigrant  cake. 
The  flavour  of  the  whole  Is  made 
up  of  the  fresh  arrivals  who,  hav- 
ing Landed,  claim  to  play  no  part  in 
the  social  ' shenanigans  of  their 
more  up-market  neighbours. 

Standing  in  the  garden  of  her 
large  house,  Gina  Clifford-Homes 
says:  “Before  I came  out,  if  you 
had  asked  me  where  the  last  place 
1 wanted  to  be  was,  then  Siberia 
and  South  Africa  would  have  been 

up  there.” 

So  why  did  she  come?  Her  hus- 
band Mark,  a ten,  nerdy  and 
enthusiastic  Englander;  came  out 
on  business  in  the  early  1990s  and 
returned  with  Gina,  then  his 
fianefe,  who  says  she  has  never 
looked  back.  Mark  had  made  his 
money  as  a “greenfield"  marketer 
selling  domestic  water  filters  in 
England  Now  he  works  with  his 
wife  as  a Herbal-Life  distributor: 
Their  house  looks  out  over  a 
famous  Cape  vineyard  and  then 


away  acrOSS  to  the  mountains; 

They  don't  miss  England  “with  Its 
attitude  as  grey  as  its  sky”.  . 

“It  was  extraordinary  living 
through  history”  said  Mark.  “But 
it  was  also  sad.  The  things  that 
people  say  that  the  blacks  are  stu- 
pid. The  difference  is  education." 

The  Clifford  Homes  believe  that 
they  are  not  the  soutpl^s,  the 
Afrikaner  slang  that  means  salt- 
dicks  — those  with  one  foot  in 
England  and  the  other  in  Africa. 
“This  is  where  our  lives  are,  this  is 
where  oar. commitment  is.  You 
can’t  live  here  and  say  ’Oh  if  this 
doesn't  work  we’ll  move  on’."  To 
this  end  Gina  has  a proud  130381. 
“When  I went  to  the  Herbal-life 
extravaganza  in  Las  Vegas  I took 
the  South  African  flag.”  • 

Of  all  the  incomers,  Aspinal  has 
probably  involved  himself  more  in 
the  politics  of  South  Africa  than 
any  other  Brit  He  has  been  pro- 
claimed a white  Zulu  for  frig  con- 
tributions to  the  Inkatha  Freedom 
Party’s  political  campaigns.  He 
preaches  once  in  a while  to  the 


Happy  without  the  grey  skies  of 
England...  Gina  and  Mark 
Clifford-Homes 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  SEAN  SMTTH 

Zulu  gatherings  propounding  his 
theories  about  tribal  pride.  He 
would  like  to  see,  he  says,  a return 
to  the  way  of  life  before  the  white 
man  came.  But  he  loves  old  Eng- 
land and  couldn't  spend  his  life  on 
this  hill 

“I  can’t  stay  here  too  long 
because  I start  missing  my  ani- 
mals after  two  weeks  and  I have  to 
go  and  reestablish  my  bonds  with 
all  my  tigers,  elephants  and  rhi- 
nos. I’m  not  one  of  those  people 
who  would  come  here,  live  here 
and  die  in  the  sun.” 

But  there  are  plenty  who  would 
and  do.  Cape  Town  is  not  Johan- 
nesburg. it  is  a white  paradise  sur- 
rounded by  perceived,  if  not  real 
black  danger  The  English  are  not 
moving  here  to  celebrate  the  birth 
or  something  new  in  Africa.  They 
are  here  because  the  living  is  easy 
Life  could  not  be  more  simple.  “It’s 
}¥*  in  the  1960s.”  says 

Gina  Clifford-Homes. 

The  blade  population  who  work 
m the  area  know  exactly  what  the 
Qigbsh  are  doing  out  here.  Many 
of  the  people  who  All  the  villas  of 
Constantia  could  not  afford  to  have 
a house  with  tennis  courts  and 
swmmung  pools  anywhere  else. 
And  there  are  other  advantages. 

Jackson  Cuea  Is  a local  black 
man  waiting  for  his  bus.  He  site  on 
a low  fence  In  front  of  a cute  row 
erf  shops  that  sell  all  things  Eng- 
lish. He  holds  a leather  trilbv  a 
nicely-carved  stick  and  a small 
I try  asking  a few  questions 
C 5.?  dfi2r  to  English  is  ropey 
Suddenly  the.old  man  thinks  he 
understands.  "Are  you  looking  for 
a boy?  he  asks.  Surely  I would 
only  talk  to  him  if  I wanted  to  hire 
him  as  a servant? 

In  the  end  it  seems  that  the  new 
wave  of  English  making  their 
lives  in  the  new  South  Africa  have 
Jffi®  to  distinguish  them  from 
ttofr  predecessors  in  the  old.  They 
bro^8M  their  prejudices 
with  than.  They  would  take  no 
mterest  in  post-apartheid  politics 
were  It  not  for  their  fearfcS 
creeptog  violence  may  destroy  a 
cosy  lifestyle.  Can  money  buv  hat> 
piness?  It  can  buy  fences. 'cSST 
and  security  men.  Behfrid  the 
femes  they  take  a another  sip 
mce  South  African  wine,  shut 
their  eyes,  feel  the  sun  on 
skm  and  hope  that  the  white  man’s 
vacation  win  never  end.  s 
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Who  was  the  surprise 
voice  in  TV’s  shambolic 
monarchy  debate? 
Retired  bestseller  writer 
Frederick  Forsyth. 
What’s  he  up  to? 

The 
bay  of 
the 


royal 

Jackal 


the  scrap 
started,  it  didn’t 
come  from  the 
expected  quar- 
ter. Tuesday 
night’s  Carlton 


RABINOVITCH 

VP 

IV  nigh 

television  debate  on  the  monar- 
chy bad  a baying  crowd,  whipped 
up  by  “animators”  in  track  suits, 
running  through  the  audience, 
yelling:  “Get  vocal!  Get  vocal!” 
And  it  had  an  Invited  panel  of 
media  types  never  known  to  pull 
their  punches  in  print,  complete 
with  notable  bruisers  Roger  Cook 
and  Andrew  NeiL 

But  when  It  came  to  being  heard 
over  the  Ananing  pandemonium, 
when  it  came  to  bellowing  insults 
that  cowered  the  audience  —well, 
there  was  only  one  contender.  Not 
unflappable  Trevor  Macdonald, 
who  looked  flummoxed.  Nor 
sirens  like  Ann  Lesliaand  (Zaire 
Rayner  who  gasped  to  be  heard. 

No,  on  the  night  it  was  the  best- 
selling gentleman  novelist  in  the 
pin  stripe  suit  who  yelled  the 
loudest  “Shut  up,  and  you  might 
actually  learn  something,”  he 
trumpeted,  causing  a gobsmacked 
Roger  Cook,  chairing  the  discus- 
sion,  to  mutter,  wan  away  from 
any  microphone:  “I  say,  you’re 
putting  on  the  decibels  a bit, 
Freddy.” 

Of  course,  the  really  dangerous 
lout  Is  the  one  who  can  mask  It  at 
win.  By  Thursday,  when  I inters 
viewed  Frederick  Forsyth,  the 
jackal  has  vanished.  If  I didn’t 
have  the  video  evidence,  Fd  think 
somebody  had  made  Tuesday 
night  up.  rm  not  the  only  one  — 
Forsyth  has  been  fielding  calls 
from  friends  and  media  contacts 
calling  to  check  that  this  really  is 
the  same  man  with  whom  they’ve 
shared  many  a leisurely  brandy. 

The  man  I talk  to  is  relaxed, 
charming,  expansive.  The  soft 
snow  is  falling  outside  and  we 
settle  down  to  what  turns  out  to 
be  a cosy,  lengthy  Chat  — the  sort 
1 imagine  men  have  in  their  dubs 
(except  Forsyth.  like  me,  doesn’t 
belong  to  any  gentlemen’s  dub). 

“Ah  yes,  poor  Trevor,”  Forsyth 
savs.  of  Cart  ton’s  anchorman.  "He 
was  very  ill-used.  Trevor  Macdon- 
ald is  a very  dignified  man,  and  a 
traditionalist  to  boot.  He’s  teach- 
ing us  all  to  speak  English,  for 
goodness  sake:  he  speaks  better 
English  from  his  little  Trinida- 
dian school  than  three-quarters  ctf 
this  country.  I was  watchlm;  him 
and  I’d  say  Trevor’s  soul  was 
dying  by  Inches  throughout  the 
programme.  „ 

**1  realised  as  soon  as  I got  there 

that  Carlton  wanted  a riot  Well,  if 
somebody  sicks  me  cm  to  a riot . . . 
Blood  was  going  to  be  spilt  and  it 
wouldn’t  be  mine-  The  republi- 
cans had  a strong  team  — I had 
the  Duke  of  Braganra  (youmay 
well  ask  — pretender  to  the  Portu- 


HARDY 


Beg,  steal  or 
borrow  — 
what’s  the 
difference? 


guese  throne,  completely  ineffec- 
tual) and  PetroneUa  Wyatt  on  my 
side.  The  old  bruiser  instinct, 

pifHy  wlUniMiwafari  ArrtlnflrtTy, 

jost  came  out" 

He  adds:  “I  don’t  think  I lost  my 
temper — though  I was  clearly  an- 
noyed by  the  sheer  crassness  of 
the  whole  wBnri«r  having  to  lis- 
ten to  great  constitutional  experts 
such  as  Peter  Stringfellow— tow- 
ering intellect ...” 

Forsyth  was  there  as  defender 
of  the  monarchy,  not  a title  with 
which  his  many  airport  fans  win 
associate  him.  Until  now,  Forsyth 
has  been  a household  name,  but 
as  tire  maw  with  a dark,  brooding 
picture  of  his  strong  free  on  the 
inside  cover  of  his  books — where 
other  books  might  cany  details  of 
copyright  and  publishers’  rights 
— complete  with  his  reproduced 
flourish  of  a signature  beneath. 
The  n on-lltarary  man’s  John  le 
Car T&,  the  critics  sniff  about  For- 
syth's hotcakes:  The  Day  Of  The 
Jackal  (each  of  the  *80  pages  has 
earned  the  author  £1,000  since 
publication),  The  Odessa  File,  The 
Dogs  Of  War  to  name  but  a few  of 
the  blank  cheques  he  has  pro- 
duced over  the  last  20  years,  in  45 
day  spurts.  4,000  words  a day. 
Jealous  types,  critics. 

Then,  last  year,  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  latest  book,  the  Rus- 
sian-themed Icon,  Forsyth  an- 
nounced he’d  written  his  last,  hi 
feet,  he  has  yet  to  finish  his  round 
of  book  tours  and  signings  for 
Icon;  there’s  Germany  to  go,  bat 
after  that,  he  teQs  me,  he’s  done 
for  good.  He’s  been  married,  div- 
orced and  remarried,  he  has  two 
grown-up  sons,  he  lost  a packet — 
anything  between  £2  minion  and 

£4  — to  fraudster  Roger 

Levitt  (“a  man  I really  thought 
was  my  friend;  a man  I took 
shark-flshintO,  he's  58,  and  he’s 
recharging. 

Rumour  had  it  that  a few 
months  back  he’d  joined  Sir 
James  Goldsmith's  Referendum 
Party  and  would  be  standing  as  a 
candidate.  So,  if  he's  not  writing 
novels  anymore,  and  he’s  capable 
of  Tuesday  night's  impassioned 
and,  ffldaari,  crowd-swaying  rheto- 
ric, is  he  heading  for  a political 
career? 

” That's  exactly  how  these 
stories  begin  — one  Item  in  the 
papers,  and  it  goes  info  the  ar- 
chive. I had  to  tell  the  PM  myself 
that  1 hadn’t  Joined,"  complains 
Forsyth.  (To  which  John  Major 
replied,  “Oh,  I am  pleased.")  Sir 
James  asked  him  to  Join,  but  For- 
syth says  he's  not  a joiner  — no 
clubs,  no  private  societies,  no  par- 
ties. It’s  no  secret,  he  adds,  that 
he’s  voted  Tory  all  his  life,  but  he 
says  his  money  goes  to  charities, 
not  political  parties.  As  for  the 
next  election,  he’s  not  sure  it's 
even  worth  casting  his  vote.  Tie 
problem  is  John  Major  can't  kick 
ass,  and  Tony  Blair  can.” 

As  for  Us  belief  in  the  monar-. 
chy.  he  says:  '"That  question 
never  arose  all  through  my  youth 


I HAVE  not  read  Tony  Blair’s  in- 
terview in  the  Big  Issue.  I admit 
that  I thought  it  better  to  read 
newspaper  accounts  of  It  because, 

even  Ifhls  words  were  misre- 
ported,  they  might  at  least  make 
sense  that  way.  I amqoite  happy 
for  Journaliste  to  misquote  Kafr^  if 

they  can  make  him  inteJJigibtein 
the  process. 

So  on  Tuesday!  thought  that;  for 
the  first  time,  I had  a dear  impres- 
sion ofTony  Blair's  Ideas  about 

something.  But  cm  Wednesday,  be 
exercised  his  rl^it  to  reply  in  this 
newspaper.  It  seems  he  was  con- 
cerned that  his  views  might  have 
been  clarified  to  Tuesday’s  papers, 
so  he  wanted  to  conflise  the 
matter.  . 

He  wanted  to  define  “aggressive 
beggars”,  which  sounded  to  most 
ctfus  like  a contradiction  in  terms. 

It’s  certainly  not  a description  that 
fits  thebeggare  we  meet  haggard, 
^,iwn  «Mn1t  wi+Vordbbv  UtV 


Done  for  good  and  recharging . . . Frederick  Forsyth  swaps  to  journalism  'where  the  real  influence  lies’ 


I don’t  like 
writing. 
It’s  very 
boring  and 
just  a job. 
Itisa 

complete 

mystery 

why 


who 

dislikes  it 
should  be 


at  it 


about  spare  change-  personally,  I 

would  welcome  a more  deter- 


mined approach,  similar  to  that 
practised  by  the  American  pan- 
handler. 1 like  a beggar  who  stands 
up  and  begs with  pride. 

1 assumed  that  was  the  style  to 
which  Blair  referred  when  he  com- 
plained about  aggressive  beggars. 
But  no.  He  meant  beggars  “who 
push  people  against  a wall  and  de- 
mand money  effectively  with  men- 
ace". How  unfemfllarBlair  must 
be  with  the  highways  of  this  land; 
he’s  got  his  street  terminology  all 
mixed  up.  Those  people  are  nag- 
gers, Tony. 

Doubtless  we  can  look  forward 
to  months  of  promises  to  damp 
down  on  “intrusive  beggars”,  who 
take  money  and  electrical  goods 
directly  from  our  homes  without 
even  asking:  "armed  beggars”  who 
attack  security  vans  and  take 
money  whilepointing  shotguns  at 
people;  and  “road  beggars”  who 
lose  their  tempers  while  driving 
and  attack  other  motorists. 

Rot  all  this  started  an  Interest- 
ing debate  about  begging- Clearly, 
no  one  should  have  to  beg.  But 


and  middle  age.  It’s  only  in  the 
last  six  years  or  so  that  it’s  arisen 
— tb«nics  to  two  Incredibly  intem- 
perate and  foolish  interviews 
[those  given  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales]  which  have 
done  incredible  damage  to  the 
monarchy.” 

His  support  is  not  based  on  any 
Intimate  knowledge  of  the  royals, 
as  bis  acquaintance  with  them  is 
limited  to  reception  lines  at  char- 
ity events,  a typical  enounter 
being  one  with  Prince  Charles, 
when  the  heir  to  the  throne  said: 
“Ah,  yes,  you  write  novels,”  to 
which  Forsyth  replied,  “Yes  in- 
deed, sir”. 

“But,”  continues  Forsyth,  “I 
can  say  that  I’ve  travelled  very 
widely,  and  I have  some  grasp  of 
history.  And  while  there  are  some 
successful  republics,  I don’t  be- 
lieve IPs  right  for  US.” 

Forsyth  has  lived  the  republi- 
can life,  having  spent  five  years  in 
Ireland.  Not,  he  claims,  motivated 
by  the  country’s  rules  about  free- 
dom from  taxes  for  creative  writ- 
ers but  because  he'd  married  an 
Irish  girl,  his  first  wife,  Carrie. 
“In  feet,  I never  wrote  a word  all 
five  years  I was  there.” 

By  the  time  their  second  son 
was  due,  the  Forsyths  had  become 
nervous  about  the  political  situa- 
tion In  Ireland,  worried  their  chil- 
dren would  be  kidnap  targets.  So 


does  not  everyone  have  the  right 
to?  After  all,  people  have  the  right 
to  pester  each  other  about  life  in- 
surance, the  apocalypse  and  mem- 
bership of  the  RAC.  All  sorts  of 
people  want  our  money.  And  I 
don't  necessarily  want  to  be  pro- 
tected from  them;  I can  take  care  of 
myself. 

It’s  frustrating  when  the  door- 
bell rings  and  you  imagine  for  a 
moment  a popularity  yon  don’t 
have,  only  to  open  the  door  and 
find  a man  saying,  “Do  you 
want  your  carpet  sharpened  gover- 
nor?" It’s  tiresome  when  a proces- 
sion of  unemployed  teenagers  ring 
the  doorbell  trying  to  sell  shoddy, 
over-priced  planing  products  and 
miracle  scissors  that  can  cut 
through  a coke  can  but  nothing 
else.  But  it's  not  as  tiresome  as  it  is 
heart-breaking.  At  least  if  you  give 

money  to  a beggar  be  gets  to  keep 

it 

What  interested  me  most  was  - 
that  Blair  says  he  prefers  to  give  to 
charity.  I support  some  charities, 
and  I sometimes  give  to  others  be- 


they fame  back  to  England  — first 
to  Surrey,  then  to  St  John's  Wood. 
In  1988  the  marriage  ended,  and 
Forsyth  moved  to  his  present 
home,  a Hertfordshire  farmhouse 
built  in  1715,  originally  bought  as 
a weekend  home.  He  has  spent 
eight  years  restoring  the  form. 
‘There  are  some  amazing  crafts- 
men in  this  country  — I found 
them  by  advertising  in  technical 
magazines.  It's  comfortable,  but 
slightly  elegant,”  as  he  says 
proudly  of  the  26-room  mansion, 
scattered  with  Persian  carpets, 
warm  with  roaring  log  fire  and 
colonised  by  the  two  Jack  Russells 
and  a Burmese  cat. 

He  met  his  present  wife,  Sandy, 
in  1989.  “There  were  no  other 
women  involved  in  the  break-up 
of  my  marriage.  I met  Sandy  at  a 
Foyle’s  literary  luDch  — you 
could  say  it  was  ‘fancy  at  first 
sight*  which  was  followed  by  some 
dates,  and  then  she  moved  in  sur- 
reptitiously. First  she  wasn’t 
there,  and  then  she  was.”  Sandy, 
48,  is  a television  script-writer, 
though  not  yet  successful. 

“She’s  stin  fielding  slips  from 
agents  —yes.  I’ve  tried  to  help  her 
any  way  I can,  but  I don't  seem 
able  to.  The  tragedy  is,  her  stories 
are  Woody  good.” 

His  sons  have  grown  up  now. 
The  oldest  is  “a  six-foot-two  Tom 
Cruise  look-alike,  hoping  to' study 


cause  I can’t  face  delivering  the 
lecture  about  “it  being  the  Govern- 
ment’s responsibility”  to  an  angel- 
faced child  with  a sponsorship 
form  who’s  probably  going  to  keep 


Does  not  everyone 
have  the  right  to  beg? 
After  all,  people  have 
the  right  to  pester 
each  other  about 
life  insurance 


the  money  anyway.  Indeed,  I find 
it  hard  to  argue  the  case  that  char- 
ity encourages  the  dismantling  of 

the  welfare  state,  as  this  Govern- 
ment doesn’t  need  any  encourage- 
ment But  Tony  Blair  is  about  to 
become  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment—or,  hopefully,  the  head  of  a 
different  government  So  I think 


English  Literature  at  Sydney  uni- 
versity, and  the  youngest  is  study- 
ing for  A Levels”. 

What  do  the  boys  think  of  his 
writing?  “They  say  things  like, 
*Dad,  can  I have  a mixing  deck?’ " 
Then  he  adds:  “The  boys  have 
turned  out  fine,  you  know,  un- 
harmed.” Unharmed  by  having  a 
famous  lather?  “No,"  be  replies. 
“I  was  thinking  rather  about  the 
divorce.” 

His  wife  was  not  surprised  by 
his  display  of  aggression  on  Tues- 
day night  “Let's  say  maybe  she’s 
seen  those  flashes  of  temper  be- 
fore — it’s  there,  but  it’s  rare.”  On 
the  other  hand,  his  parents  would 
have  been  horrified,  and  he  is 
silent  for  a moment  thinking  that 
over.  They  were  happily  married 
and  died  within  20  months  of  each 
other  six  years  ago.  “They  were 
the  epitome  of  the  English  middle 
classes.  Very  restrained.” 

Forsyth  is  used  to  literary  carp- 
ing. Questioning  him  on  it  draws 
no  blood.  “I  get  ritually  slagged  off 
by  reviewers.  They’re  happy  to 
say  my  characters  are  cardboard 
cut-outs,  and  there  are  no  roles  for 
women  in  my  books,  to  which  I 
say  there  aren't  many  fighter  pi- 
lots in  Barbara  Taylor  Bradford. 

“Look,  I don't  thtnic  one  can 
judge  oneself;  really,  but  if  you 
ask  me  whether  I think  Fm  a good 
prose  stylist,  Fd  say  no.”  He  says 


it’s  fair  to  say  to  him:  “We  don’t 
want  your  lousy  charity — we 
want  public  spending." 

IF  READERS  wondered  or  cared 
what  I have  been  up  to  during  my 
absence  from  this  space,  I have 
been  busy,  in  a convoluted  way. 
raising  money  for  charity.  After 
receiving  a letter  from  solicitors 
representing  me  and  five  others, 
James  CranMP  (Conservative) 
agreed  to  pay  £2JXX)  to  Amnesty 
International. 

It  wasn’t  that  we  had  touched 
his  conscience  about  political  pris- 
oners— quite  the  opposite,  in  feet 
We  had  been  involved  in  a comedy 
benefit  for  Danny  McNamee,  a 
prisoner  we  believe  to  be  innocent, 
and  Cran  had  accused  us  of  sup- 
porting the  IRA.  The  £2, 000  was  by 
way  of  an  apology. 

It  never  ceases  to  fascinate  me 
that,  when  one  argues  that  a per- 
sonIs  not  In  the  IRA,  one  is 
accused  of  supporting  the  IRA-  So  I 
hesitate  to  praise  Ann  Wldde- 
combefor  supporting  the  MIS 
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this  flatly,  a truth  long  accepted. 
But  then,  after  that,  there  is  some 
blood-letting  after  alL  it's  the  only 
time  in  the  interview  when  his 
gravelly,  rich,  deep  tones  stray 
from  those  of  a man  long  since  at 
ease  with  himself  . 

When  I ask  him  why  he  is  giv- 
ing up  writing  novels,  he  says, 
and  there  is  real  loathing  In  his 
voice:  “Because  I hated  it  I don’t 
like  writing.  I never  have  liked  fr- 
it's extremely  solitary,  very  bor- 
ing, and  just  a job.  It’s  a complete 
mystery  to  me  why  someone  who 
dislikes  writing  so  much  should 
have  enjoyed,  let  us  say,  reason- 
able success  at  it" 

It  is  the  fester,  instant  gratifica- 
tion sort  of  writing  the  future 
holds  for  him  now.  He’S  he  turn- 
ing to  journalism,  he  says,  where 
he  believes  the  real  influence  lies. 
As  he  speaks.  I imagine  editors  on 
their  knees  from  here  to  Hertford- 
shire scrabbling  to  sign  up  the 
man  with  the  odd  several  mfllion 
readers.  So,  1 ask  matfly.  “Have 
yon  signed  a contract  with  any- 
body yet?” 

“No."  he  says. 

“Oh,"  I say,  “gun  for  hire  still 
then?” 

“Yes,  ha,  ha.  very  good,”  he 
chuckles.  And  in  the  background 
the  dogs  of  Fred  bark. 

Joanna  Coles  returns  next  week 


Three,  lest  that  devout  woman  be 
accused  of  supporting  robbery  and 

murder.  The  prisons  minister  met 
Raphael  Rowe  in  HMP  Maidstone 
and  was  so  impressed  that  she  tool 
up  the  case. 

I don't  want  to  give  her  too  much 
credit  as  it’s  not  a difficult  case  to 
grasp  . The  fact  that  none  of  the  de- 
scriptions match  the  men  convicted 
and  two  offoem  have  strong  alibis 
means  that  it's  hardly  going  out  on  2 
limh  to  suggest  that  something's  no* 
quite  right  The  feet  that  the  descrip 

tlonsbeara  resemblance  to  toe 
three  prosecution  witnesses  who  ad 
' to  supplying  the  getaway  car 
and  hiding  the  stolen  property 
should  raise  a question  mark  even 

for  James  Cran. 

Bin,  credit  where  it’s  due.  Miss 

Widdecombe  has  also  shown  inter- 
est m the  more  obscure  case  ofRay 
Peris,  who.  In  a bizarre  conviction. 


trafficking.  The  only  evidence 


traffickers.  I suspect  there  may  be  a 
pattern  to  these  things. 
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Jerry,  Sooty, 
and  the  city 
that  isn’t 
sick  as 
a parrot 


ON  TOP  of  everything,  poor 
jerry  Hayes  has  had  to  read 
sneering  remarks  about  his 
obsession  with  the  media.  As  if 
the  media  didn’t  dote  on  any  poli- 
tician who's  prepared  to  be  Crank, 
amusing  and  silly.  Most  MPs  are 
constantly  listening  to  a little  cen- 
sor inside  their  head,  but  Jerry 
never  minded  what  he  said. 
(Doing  stand-up  at  Butlin's  in 
Pwllheli,  he  told  a joke  about  a 
colleague:  "So  David  MeDor  goes 
to  the  doctor  about  his  halitosis. 
Doctor  tells  him  to  rub  horse 
manure  all  round  his  mouth  and 
over  his  lips.  “Will  that  cure  it?* 
asks  Mellor.  ‘No,  but  it’ll  take  the 
edge  off.  *’) 

rd  heard  the  rumours  about 
Jerry  for  years,  but  reftised  to  be 
lieve  them-  I*d  point  out  that  he 
might  be  a bit  on  the  exuberant 
side,  but  basically  he  was  quite 
normal.  It  was  true,  of  course,  that 
you  might  be  having  a drink  with 
him,  and  he'd  suddenly  disappear 
somewhere  without  a word.  I 
thought  nothing  of  it  until  con- 
fronted with  the  printed  evidence, 
in  Hansard.  Yes,  he  had  been 
awpairing  off  to  vote  for  and  sup- 


port this  ghastly  government  In 
office.  It  seemed  astounding  that 
such  a thoughtful  chap  should  be- 
have in  such  a reckless,  destruc- 


tive fashion,  but  It  goes  to  show 
that  we  rarely  understand  even 

the  people  we  think  we  know  welL 

IN  Northumberland,  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  I saw  a young  man  walk- 
ing down  the  street  in  a T-shirt  It 
was  snowing  at  the  time,  on  one  of 

the  coldest  days  of  the  decade.  In 
London,  this  past  freezing  week. 
Tv©  twice  seen  blokes  wandering 
around  in  shirt  sleeves,  as  relaxed 
and  casual  as  they  might  be  in 
July.  Is  this  fashionable,  or 
macho,  or  just  absent-minded?  - • 

ITS  been  a great  week  for  those  of 
us  who  think  that  a constitutional 
monarchy  Is  a good  system,  hut 
believe  it’s  too  important  to  be  left 
to  the  Windsors.  Those  of  us  who 
support  the  skip-straight-to- 
Prince-Willlam  faction  have 
received  plenty  of  new  harking 
this  week.  Prince  Charles  has  res- 
ponded by  setting  up  yet  another 
working  group  designed  to  em- 
phasise his  commitment  to  the 
throne,  and  to  establish  his  rele- 
vance to  our  national  life.  This  ap- 
pears to  mean  yet  more  speeches 
about  architecture,  T«inm  and  the 
need  for  us  to  eat  organic  biscuits. 

He  just  doesn't  get  it,  does  he? 
We  positively  want  the  king  to  be 
t Successful  monarc bs 


What  dress 
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Dear  Billy, 


In  an  age  of  of  democracy,  isn’t  it 
a little  bit  laughable  to  be 
imposing  dress  restrictions  in 
fancy  restaurants?  Billy  Bragg 
takes  the  low  road  and  fashion 
historian  Colin  McDowell  the 
high  over  modem  dress  codes 


AST  WEEK  I had  din- 
ner at  the  Connaught 


Lwith  a well-known  and 
invariably  impeccably 
dressed  American 
dress  designer.  I ar- 
rived a little  late  and  he  and  his 
other  guests  were  already  seated 
in  the  dining  room. 

I noticed  he  was  wearing  a tie — 
something  he  never  does  — and  an 
especially  dull  one  at  that  The 
martre  d‘,  who  had  provided  it, 
had  insisted.  My  friend  had  ac- 
cepted his  edict,  but  I am  sure  he 
didn't  Call  to  notice  how  drab  all 
the  men  were,  yet  how  the  few 
women  present  seemed  in  a state 
of  flaunting  semi-nudity  by 
comparison. 

If  he  was  amused,  I wasn't  As 
we  both  know,  this  is  a question 
much  bigger  than  how  a man 
should  dress  at  dinner.  Don't  you 
think  it  extremely  depressing,  at 
the  end  of  a century  when  democ- 
racy and  the  right  to  self-determi- 
nation have  made  so  many  strides, 
that  in  the  matter  of  dress  we  still 
allow  servants  to  impose  socially 
and  sexually  outdated  dress  codes 
and  make  decisions  about  our  ap- 
pearance on  us?  We  even  allow 
them  to  call  us  "sir"  while  doing 
so. 

When  It  was  considered  that 
with  luck,  good  fortune  or  guile 
anybody  could  be  a “lady"  or  a 
“gentleman”,  fashion  was  the 


basis  of  all  class  rivalry.  But 
surely  by  now  fashion  should  be 
allowed  to  play  a much  more  vital 
role  in  society  than  ape  the  dress 
codes  of  a dead  class  system  and 
be  almost  exclusively  considered 
a plaything  for  women? 

Fashion  is  a positive  force  for 
democracy.  It  has  made  Individ- 
uality available  to  all  Now  that 
society  is  no  longer  stabilised  by 
caste  or  religion,  it  Is  the  self- 
involvement  which  fashion  in- 
spires that  provides  stability. 

Ifs  die  pursuit  of  fashion  which 
makes  us  fall  people  in  the  mod- 
ern world.  Surely  it’s  Hmp  we 
stopped  downgrading  it  as  some- 
thing trivial  and  ephemeral?  It 
really  is  too  important  to  he  left  to 
waiters. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Colin  McDowell 

Author,  The  Designer  Scam 

Dear  Colin, 

READING  your  letter,  it  has 
crossed  my  mind  that  you  have 
got  me  mixed  up  with  another 
former  Red  Wedge  comrade,  Paul 
Weller.  He  used  to  handle  these 
difficult  policy  matters  in  the 
eighties,  when  we  formed  a com- 
mon front  against  the  Young  Tbat- 
cherites  — a spotty  bunch  of  pre- 
mature tie  wearers,  I recall 
■ Tm  currently  in  my  winter 
colours  of  jumper  and  jeans,  DWs 
and  DJ  (that’s  Donkey  Jacket  to 
you,  Colin,  before  you  start  invit- 


New  Internationalist  magazi n e 


John  doesn’t  get  it 


SO  HE  DOESN'T  KNOW  th« free  market 
economics  is  making  poor  people  poorer, 
he  doesn’t  see  the  connection  between 
personal  greed  and  the  state  we're  in, 
and  he  doesn't  understand  that 
helping  yourself  can  be  at  the 
expense  of  others.  Don’t  be  like 
John  - get  the  Nl. 

Each  Nl  tackles  one  subject  m depth.  It  t 
be  AIDS  or  the  Anns  Trade,  Human  fifeta 
or  Hunger.  Nl  magazine  Is  quicker  to 
read  than  a book.  up-to-the- 
minute  - and  a year's  subscription  is 
|ust  £24.85.  But  you  don't  havo  to  cake  < 
word  for  id  Just  911  in  the  box  below  and 
we  wiO  send  you  three  months'  issues 
FREE,  plus  a fuU-coiour  world  map 
(59x84cm).  All  yours  to  keep  whether  or 
not  you  subscribe. 
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mg  me  to  dine  with  you  at  the 
Connaught),  so  I may  not  be  best 
attired  to  argue  with  a member  of 
the  vanguard  like  yourselL  but  I 
can  appreciate  your  outrage  at 
being  told  what  to  wear  by  the 
bloody  servants! 

Doesn’t  such  suffering  only  in- 
stil in  you  feelings  of  solidarity 
with  the  masses?  Every  weekend, 
our  proletarian  youth  struggle 
into  their  finest  apparel  only  to  be 
cruelly  barred  from  entering  wine 
bars  by  doormen  who  tell  them 
they  are  contravening  the  estab- 
lishment's dress  code. 

Where  is  the  court  of  appeal  in 
such  a situation?  The  garish,  the 
gaudy,  the  graceless,  don't  they 
have  any  rights?  What  is  there  left 
to  do  but  wander  toe  cold  streets 
in  shame,  wondering  if  you  will 
ever  he  accepted  into  one  of  those 
noisy  disco  bars  that  stay  open 
long  after  toe  pubs  have  dosed. 
You  have  let  a bouncer  tell  you 
what  to  wear  — and  you've  even 
allowed  him  to  call  you  “son’ 
while  doing  so. 

Not  so  sure  about  this  fashion 
and  democracy  idea,  though-  The 
only  thing  they  have  in  common 
is  the  fact  that  most  people  can 
only  afford  to  change  their  ward- 
robe once  every  five  years  or  so. 
Fashion  does  have  enormous 
power,  I agree,  but  ifs  just  spend- 
ing power.  Wearing  your  wealth 
does  not  give  society  stability. 
Quite  the  opposite,  it  ultimately 
creates  social  friction  by  underlin- 
ing the  gap  between  the  haves  and 
the  have  nots.  And  fashion  as  a 
positive  force  for  democracy?  Only 
in  a society  that  worships  style 
over  substance. 

Your  humble  servant. 

Billy  Bragg 


Dear  Billy, 


TM  SORRY  about  your  problems 
with  bouncers  but  as  we  both 
know,  people  who  want  to  control 
us  through  clothes  have  been  a 
feature  of  civilisation  since  the 
word  go.  What  alarms  me  is  your 
knee-jerk  relegation  of  fashion  to 
being  nothing  more  than  a bit  of  i 
ton  for  toffs — lining  ourselves  up 
for  a cushy  number  on  Taller,  are 
we?  • 

You  won’t  mind  me  pointing  out 
how  wildly  you’ve  missed  the 
point  will  you?  It  has  little  to  do 
with  how  often  people  can  afford 
to  change  their  clothes  and  even 
less  to  do  with  wearing  wealth. 
Remember  the  club  scene  in  the 
late  seventies,  when  people  who 
had  spent  all  week  in  a freezing 
squat  with  no  running  water,  but 
sewing  like  mad,  appeared  at  toe 
dub  In  a creation  of  wondrous 
originality?  Attitude.  Self-belief: 
That’s  what  we’re  talking  about, 
not  a Harvey  Nichols  charge  card. 

A much  cleverer  commentator 
than  1 said  of  clothes:  “They  alone 
tell  the  truth  about  politics  and 
economics.”  And  he  was  right  So 
what  do  they  tell  us  of  today?  The 
whole  world  has  been  turned  Into 
CaShion  arena.  Everybody  is 
clothes-conscious  now.  Watch  chil- 1 
dren’s  television  and  see  howl 
early  it  starts. 

Fashion  is  not  about  making  I 
social  gaps  wider.  Twentieth  cen-  J 
tury  democracy  has  been  forged, 
stabilised  and  projected  by  con- 
sumerism — which  has  increas-  ] 
ingly  been  focused  on  dress.  Per- 
sonal appearance  Is  a modern 
imperative.  It  encompasses  attrac- 


Doonesbury 


such  as  George  V were  as  irrele- 
vant to  reaLiife  as  you  could  get 
They’re  meant  to  be  a national 
symbol,  not  a nagging  think-tank. 
Meanwhile,  the  Sun  (our  new 
paper  of  record)  says  that  Camilla 


The  royals  want  It 
all  ways.  They’re 
meant  to  be  a 
national  symbol, 
not  a nagging 
think-tank 


Parker  Bowles  is  "devastated”  by 
the  TV  poll  which  suggests  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  toe 
population  don’t  want  her  to  be 
Queen.  However,  “people  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  get  used  to  the  feet 
that  she  is  on  the  scene  and  is 
staying  on  the  scene,”  the  Sun 
quotes  a “close  friend”  assaying. 

Since  Mrs  Parker  Bowles  taiin? 
frequently  to  the  editor  of  the  Sun, 
Mr  Stuart  Higgins,  we  can.  assume 
that  this  “friend"  represents  her 
views  at  first  hand.  ’Hie  royals 
want  to  have  it  all  ways.  As  fig- 


ureheads,. they’re  a washout,  yet 
they  fmflgtnA  that  we  want  mind 
provided  they  launch  a tow  more 
small  business  initiatives  hudrad 

NEWCASTLE  Is  devastated  by  toe 
news  of  Kevin  Keegan’s  resigna- 
tion, or  so  we’re  told.  Surely  there 
must  be  some  rational  people  in 
that  handsome,  bustling  city  who' 
aren’t  interested  in  football?  Who 
have  a life  outside  St  James's 
Park?  As  it  happens,  I spent  much 
Of  my  youtiz- in  Leicester;  which 
can  now  claim  to  be  the  sporting 
capital  of  Britain  — not  that  you’d 
know  it,  because  the  citizens  don’t 
bore  endlessly'  on  about  it  The 
cricket  team  won  the  country 
championship  last  year,  the  rugby 
team  is  in  toe  European  cup  final, 
and  the  soccer  dub  Is  doing  better 
in  the  Premiership  than  everyone 
expected.  (Weil,  they  beat  Newcas- 
tle without  any  trouble.) 

Yet  when  1 return  to  Leicester,  I 
see  normal  people  calmly  getting ' 
on  with  their  lives.  Yes,  they're 
pleased  when  their  teams  do  well, 
but  they’re  not  dementedly  ob- 
sessed—nor  do  they  expect  us  to 
admire  them  for  their  -pathetic 
delusions. 

HALEWAY  through  writing  the 
community  panto.  Luckily  rve 


been  given  a store  of  really  awful 

jokes,  eg  Smee:  “That’s  not  an  oc- 
topus, that’s  a squid,"  Pirate: 
“And  it’s  not  looking  too.  welL" 
Smee:  “No,  ft  must  be  that  sick 
squid  I owe  you."  TbaFsone  of  the 
better  gags.  ‘ ‘ 

The  great  thing  about  a neigh' 
bo  ur hood  panto  is  that  you  can 
incorporate  local  skills  and  hob- 
bies; so  weTL  have  line  dancing, 
tap  dancing,  a juggler,  and  — if 
we  can  persuade  her  — a young 
woman  who  plays  the  most  won* 
derfui;  ethereal  tunes  on.  the  elec- 
tric violin.  Not  only  will  she 
twang  the  audience’s  heart- 
strings, but  she'll  provide  vital 
time  behind  the  curtain  to 
change  the  scenery  from  the  Lost 
Young.  Persons’  Lair  to  the  deck 
of  the  pirate  ship. 

Another  advantage  is  that 
every  turn  represents  five  min- 
utes’ dialogue  I don’t  have  to 
write.  Sooty’s  TV  show  is  pro- 
duced by  parents  .at  toe  .school  so 
we  had  a guest  appearance  from 
him  last  year.  He  was  a great  suc- 
cess, though  ft  was  bard  to  per- 
suade children  that  this  was  toe 
“real”  Sooty,  since-  the  genuine 
article  looks  exactiy  like  toe  ones 
you  buy  in  shops,  except  that  he 
bas  a longer  sleeve,  which  you 
can’t  see  under  the  table  anyway. 


enough  to  remember  the  seven- 
ties’ club  scene.  £ recall  a bunch  of 
what  we  would  now  call  Trusta- 
farians.  slumming  it  in  the . big 
city  while  atari:  college.'  The 
interesting  thing  about  them 
wasn't  that  they  aped  a freezing 
garret  existence,  but  that  they  had 
a style  of  their  own.  Isn’t  that 
what  you’re  investing  all  this  im- 
portance ire  style  rather  than 

fashion? 

Yours,  - - 

Billy 


Dear  Billy, 


YES,  I thought  you'd  hate  school 
uniform.  So  did  L And  I st£Q  do.  It 
is  surely  toe  most  blatant  way  of 
imposing  the  will  of  toe  did  on  the 
young  under  the  guise  of  fairness. 
I don’t  want  equality  when  it 
means  a form  of  servitude,  do  you? 

Malodorous  peasants  600  years 
ago  were  probably  brainwashed 
Into  believing  that  because  they 
were  all  in  toe  same  boat  — and 
dressed  toe  same  to  prove  it  — 
everything  was  OK.  It  was  false 
then  and  it  is  now,  for  school  kids 
or  any  other  group. 

I am  disappointed  that  you’ve 
fallen  for  toe  hype;  that  a grasping 
fashion  industry  perpetrated  with 
, toe  dlscovery  of  that  magic  word 
."style”.  As-  the  industry  well 
knows,  style  'is  foshion'q'. sub- 
stance. rye  never  seen  a person 
who  created  a style without  taking 
the  ingredients  and  theattitudes 
of  current  fashion  In  order  to  do  it. 
Anything  else  is  fancy  dress. 

And  this  is  the  great  privilege  of 
fashion  — the  fact  that  we  cat?  all 
be. part  of  It,  regardless  of  our 
pockets.  Top.  designer,  gear  (Ar- 
mani and  Hamnett  included)  can 
be  bought  painlessly  without  the 
distress  of  faring  aTI  that  naked 
wealth  on  Sloane  Street,  through 
Freemans  mail-order  catalogues 
You  can’t  get  less  elitist  than  that 
Don't  worry  about  the  happen- 
ings in  toe  former  Soviet  Union. 
TheyTl  get  it  sorted.  As  you  well 
know,  spectacle  and  theatre  are 
bedrock,  needs  of  mankind.  So  Is 
competitive  observation.  Fashion 
provides  them  all 
As  you  insist 
Your  master. 

Colin  McDowell  • 


smallweed 


Dear  Colin, 


Fashion  as  a positive  force  for  democracy?  Clandia  Schiffer  in 
Ralph  Lauren's  summer  outfit  for  1997 


tiveness,  competence  and  many 
other  things  essential  to  a free 
people  and  their  self-esteem.  - 
Don't  be  humble  and  certainly 
not  a servant 
Your  mentor  and  guide, 

Colin  McDowell 

Dear  Colin, 

YOU  should  not  assume  that  I 
consider  fashion  nothing  more 
that  "fun  for  toffs’’  merely  because 
I happened  to  mention  Paul  Wel- 
ler. I can  assure  you  that  he  has 
never  been  a regular  at  the  Con- 
naught although  I do  accept  that 
he  was  obliged  to  wear  a tie  during 
his  years  with  the  Jam. 

I have  to  agree  with  whoever  it 
was  who  said  that  clothes,  tell  the 
truth  about  politics  and  economics 
(sounds  like  a quote  from  toe  Old 


Haberdasher  himself,  Malcolm 
McLaren).  Wherever  you  see  de- 
signer labels  in  our  society,  be  it 
in  the  high  streets  or  haute 
couture,  it  cries,  out  one  thing  — 
privilege.  I fad  sure  that  you 
hated  wearing  school  uniform  as 
much  as  I did.,  bift  at  least  it 
created  an  atmosphere  of  equality 
in  which  individuality  was  based 
on  personality  and  not  on  paren- 
tal purchasing  power. 

Current  events  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  suggest  that  it  is  not 
democracy  but  capitalism  that 
has  been  stabilised  by  consumer- 
ism That  colt  of  “attractiveness”- 
is  not  essential  for  our  self-es- 
teem, quite  the  opposite,  ft  makes 
the  majority  of  us  fed.  uncomfort- 
able with  who  we  are. 

Although  I may  not  yet  be  grey 
enough  for  Tatter,  1 am  old 


COMPETITIVE  observation. 
“Spectacle  and  theatre  are  bed- 
rods:  needs  of  mankind.”  You're  a 
bit  of  a dandy  on  the  quiet  aren't 
you?  Nothing  wrong  with  that  — 
what  bloke  doesn’t  enjoy  a bit  of  a 
preen  every  now  and  then?  But 
having  attained  your  own  sense  of 
style,  you  teem  intent  on  judging 
tbs  rest  of  us  by  what  we  wear. 

One  minute  you're  talking  in 
slogans  like  some  Orwellian  night- 
mare from  the  pages  of  GQ  — 
“Personal  appearance  Is  a modern 
imperative”  — and  claiming  “the 
whole  world  has  been  turned  into 
a fashion  arena”  (with  whose  con- 
sent?), the  next  you’re  citing  the 
Freemans  catalogue  as  an  example 
of  toe  egalitarian  Ideal. . 

I don't  know  if  you've  looked  in 
Freemans  since  Lulu  was  starring 
in  their  adverts,  but  I can  assure 
you  there  are  no  Armani  products 
there.  That  would  undermine  the 
wihdle  cachet  of  designer  labels  — 
their  very  exclusivity,  the  fact 
that  we  can't  an  be  part  of  it 
There  is  no  democracy  in  such 
luxury  items.  They  are  available 
to  everybody  In  the  same  way  that 
rooms  are  at  the  Savoy. 

Granted,  away  from  the  cat- 
walks,  style  can  be  a potent  cul- 
tural force,  but  even  then  it  needs 
to  be  framed  by  some  dynamic 
music  scene. 

I suggest  that  if  you  wish  to 
avoid  being  mortified  by  rin 
codes  you  refrain  from  dining  at 
the  Connaught.  The  ward  on  the 
street  is  that  the  joint  is  owned  by 
the  Freemasons.  If  so.  it  can  only 
be  a matter  of  tima  before  the 
waiters  are  asking  you  to  roll  up 
one  of  your  trouser  legs. 

AH  the  best, 

Billy 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 


TOMSACKVILLE.aHome 

Office  minister,  has  been 
widely  quoted  this  week  for 

slagging  off  Carlton  TV’sappaUyu? 
TV  debate  on  the  monarchy;  Not 
fit  to  run  a major  TV  franchise,  he 
thundered.  Less  attention  has 
been. paid  to  what  he  went.onl?rri_ 
say;  “They  are  dragging  standards 
Into  the  gutter  in  toe  way  tout 
Murdoch  did  in  the  eighties. 

No  doubt  Sackville  was  matter- 
ing angrily  under  his  breath  all 
through  the  eighties  when,  if 
memory  serves,  a Mrs  Thatcher 
was  premier,  and  she  and  Mur- 
doch were  assiduously  promoting 
each  other’s  interests. . . StuLat 
least  he  is  speaking  out  now.  Can 
you  imagine  a Labour  front  bench 
Spokesman  nowadays  telling  toe 
truth  about  Murdoch  with  any- 
thing like  such  candour? 

THE  MURDOCH  columnist 

Tacky  was  ranting  last  week- 
end against  those  who  dis- 
paraged the  New  Year  honours 
awarded  to  Joan  Collins,  Paul 
MCCartney,  Alan  Ayckbourn  and 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber,  who  had 
risen  from  humble  backgrounds  to 
win  feme  and  fortune  by  dint  of 
talent  and  bard  work.  How  very 
true.  An  ungrateful  public  has  for 
years  felled  to  acknowledge  toe 
courageous  way  Lloyd  Webber 
surmounted  his  appalling  start  in 
life;  bom  the  son  ofa  mere  profes- 
sor (later  a knight  of  the  realm)  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
schooled  in  the  dingy  prefabs  and 
oversized  classes  of  Westminster 
School  and  Magdalen,  Oxford.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you're  as  rich 
and  privileged  as  Tacky,  even 
Westminster  is  slumming. 

m N enchanting  case  came  be- 
^^  forc  an  Edinburgh  tribunal 
^^Ihis  week,  brought  by  one  of 
Scotland's  top  policemen,  who  al- 
leges he  was  left  off  the  short-list 
for  an  even  juicier  job  because  he 
was  English.  The  tribunal  Is  asked 
to  decide  whether  or  not  this  dis- 
pute comes  within  the  purview  of 
the  Race  Relations  Act  A locus 
clnssicus  in  these  matters,  it 
seems,  is  a ruling  given  In  1972  by 
Lord  Simon  of  Glaisdale,  who  de- 
clared that  toe  Scots  were  a nation 
because  of  Bannockburn.  Flodden, 
CuHoden,  the  pipes  at  Lucknow, 
Flora  Macdonald,  frugal  living  et 
al,  while  the  English  were  also  a 
nation  because  of  Norman.  Ange- 
vin and  Tudor  monarchs,  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  toe  Roses  match  and 
the  fact  that  their  land  is  sea-girt. 

I suppose  there  is  no  provision 
when  such  judgments  are  given  for 
someone  to  rise  on  a point  of  order 
and  cry:  “Beg  pardon,  your  rever- 
ence, but  you  seem  to  have  lost  the 
plot*'  Despite  hours  spent  examin- 
ing maps,  I still  cannot  see  how 
England  is  sea-girt  when  Scotland 
is  not  My  dictionary  says  that  sea- 
girtness means  being  surrounded 
hy  sea.  on  which  basis  it  could  be 
argued  that  Scotland  is  more  girt 
than  England.  Two  sides  of  Eng- 
land are  lapped  by  water,  but  one 
side  is  joined  to  Scotland,  while 
the  glrtness  of  the  fourth  is  inter- 
rupted by  Wales.  Scotland,  you 
may  well  think,  is  three  parts  sea- 
girt Maybe  there  is  some  legal 
provision  — multum  in  parvo,  per- 
haps , or  domus  etplacens  uxor  ~ 
which  overrides  mere  geography? 

IN  WEATHER  like  this,  I mourn 
the  loss  of  goloshes.  Your  golosh 
(or  galosh)  was  a simple  over- 
shoe, which  you  wore  over  main- 
stream shoes  in  Incitement  condi- 
tions to  keep  out  toe  slush. 
Nowadays  if  you  asked  for  go- 
loshes in  your  average  shoe  shop, 
toe  answer  would  probably  be: 

“You  what?” 

Likewise  I can’t  understand 
why  you  no  longer  see  cars  with 
chains  on  their  wheels  to  give 
them  a better  chance  of  keeping 
their  feet  on  ice.  Smallweed’ s 
friend  Helene  says  that  in  sensible 
Austria,  women  keep  small  de- 
vices with  spikes,  like  miniature 
crampons,  In  their  handbags  dur- 
ing winter,  and  fit  them  on  to  their 
shoes  when  it’s  icy.  Why  doesn’t 
some  entrepreneur  popularise 
them  here? 


AD  Y OLGA  Maitland.  MP 
was  yesterday  asked  on 


U - . M ■ 

■^■Today  for  her  views  on  Liam 
GaBagher  escaping  prosecution  on 
a charge  involving  cocaine.  Lady 
O was  outraged,  all  the  more  so 
when  toe  cult  singer  Louise 
Wener.  called  to  represent  Youth, 
took  the  tolerant  line.  As  the  Inter- 
view ended,  Maitland  exploded. 
She  simply  could  not  understand, 
she  ranted,  how  ClatreRayner 
couW  take  the  line  that  she  had. 

Ten  minutes  or  so  in  the  grip  of 
such  a delusion  sounds  rather  odd. 
Still,  at  least  she  seemed  to  have 
sxasped  the  distinction  between 
Liam  Gallagher  and  Jim 
Callaghan. 

ML  N extraordinary  change  ha$ 
JAcome  over  the  Dally  TeW- 
»T*graph  since  Small  weed 

railed  attention  four  weeks  ago  to 

that npwsrxmor-'c  , 


uy  iu  uecemoer  M 

Telegraph  printed  ll  stories — 
several  with  pictures — about  Eli 
abeto,  as  they  liked  to  call  her 
against  just  two  in  the  Tiroes.' 

Since  then,  I have  logged  only  twe 
Hurley  tales  in  the  Telegraph,  bot 
«?  26;  there  has  not.  to 

knowledge,  been  one  since  th< 
turn  of  the  year. 


?"«®reremng to  this  distin- 
gushed  thesplan.  It’s  well  knowt 
Murdoch  believes  he 
^ t?£tSe  Tlmes  circulation 
J2SL®PI“  Telegraph’s  within  a 
matter  of  months.  Is  Hurley  his 
E®?  weapon?  I look  forward  to 
^gTom^ckvmrtvi^o, 
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Larry  Flynt, 
publisher  of 
Hustler 
magazine, 
was  reviled 
as  a sleaze 
merchant. 

Now,  thanks 
to  Milos 
Forman’s 
movie,  he 
is  being 
lionised  as  a 
champion  of 


lanKatz 

reports 


Faces  ofFbrnt,  played  by  Woody 
Harrelson  in.  the  dm,  left; 
and,  right,  at  the  premiere 


America 
hails  the 
pom  king 


LATE  last  October,  an 
Improbable  group 
gathered  at  Prague's 
presidential  palace  tor 
a two  hour  lunch  with 
Czech  leader  Vaclav 
Havel  The  party  included  the  ac- 
tor Woody  Harrelson,  grunge  diva 
Courtney  Love,  movie  directors 
Milos  Forman  and  Oliver  Stone, 
Donna  Hannover,  the  wife  of  New 
York  mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  and 
Larrv  Flynt,  the  founder  and  pub- 
lisher of  Hustler  magazine. 

Hie  group  were  there  to  cele- 
brate completion  of  The  People  vs 
Larry  Flynt.  a Him  based  on  the 
life  of  the  notorious  pomographer, 
w heel  chair -bound  alter  being  shot 
In  1978.  Harrelson,  Love  and  Han- 
nover star  in  the  production 
which  is  directed  by  Forman  and 
produced  by  Stone.  Havel  an  old 
friend  or  Czech-born  Forman, 
takes  credit  for  the  inspired  cast- 
ing of  Love  as  Althea  Leasure,  die 
bisexual  druggy  stripper  who  be- 
came Flynt’s  fourth  wife. 

That  Flynt  these  days  breaks 
bread  with  the  likes  of  Havel  and 
Hannover  is  a testament  to  one  « 
the  most  remarkable  rehabilita- 
tions in  American  public  lift.  For 
decades  he  was  regarded  as  one 1 of 
the  most  odious  creatures  in  that 
country's  moral  cellar,  a reptilian 
sleaze  merchant  whose  prime  con- 
tribution to  western  civilisation 
was  to  breach  the  skin  trade's 
early  taboo  against  so-called  “pin* 
shots",  unretouched  photographs 
of  the  Temale  genitalia. 

Here  was  a man  branded  by 
people  magazine  "the  nigitmare 
version  of  the  American  dream  . 
who  called  himself  "the  meanest 
man  in  America"  and  wt»  once 
ran  for  US  president  under  the 
tuinner:  "A  Smut  Peddle:  Who 
Cares’*:  he  m.-«teHughHefiwrto>k 
tasteful,  appeared  in  ^urtwear- 
inc  an  American  flag  as  a nappy, 
and  boasts  that  he  used  to  sleep 
with  15  women  a week. 

Those  davs.  however,  Flynt  Is 
being  hailed  as  nothing  less  than  a 


martyr  to  the  cause  of  free  speech, 

a flawed  Icariodast  who  sacrificed 
the  use  of  his  legs  to  keep  the  press 
Dree.  Suddenly  he  Is  the  rogueteh 
darling  of  the  liberal  establish- 
ment, chided  mildly  for  the  de- 
pravity of  his  "editorial”  output 
hut  admired  for  his  grit  and  tenac- 
ity in  defending  his  right  to  pub- 
lish It 

Flynt  owes  his  transformation 
entirely  to  Forman’s  film,  which 
opened  to  rave  reviews  in  the 
United  States  last  week.  The  movie 
tells  the  story  of  how  a ruthless 
young  Tilghtrinh  owner  built  a 
pom  empire  and  then  slid  into  a 
narcotic  haze  after  he  was  left 
paralysed  by  the  shooting.  It  fo- 
cuses on  Flynfs  legal  battle  with 
the  Rev  Jerry  Falwell  the  holier- 
than-thou  conservative  preacher 
who  founded  the  Moral  Majority. 

When  Hustler  ran  a spoof  advert 
suggesting  that  FalweU  lost  his 
virginity  to  his  mother  in  an  out- 
house, the  evangelist  sued  him 
successfully  for  causing  '‘emo- 
tional distress’’.  But  Flynt  took  his 
case  to  the  US  Supreme  Court  ana 
won  a landmark  decision  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  safe- 
guards of  free  speech  in  American 
legal  history.  As  Flynfs  character 
puts  it  in  the  film:  “If  the  First 
Amendment  will  protect  a scum- 
bag like  me,  then  it  will  protect  an 
of  you.  Because  I am  the  worst 
Surfing  the  Hrini  wave  of  interest 
in  him,  Flynt  has  published  his 
own  self-serving  "expose  autobiog- 
raphy", An  Unseemly  Mam  My 
Lift  As  A Pomographer,  Pundit 
And  Social  Outcast  In  a foreword. 
Stone  explains  why  he  was  drawn 
to  Flynfs  story.  “He  has  had  sat 
with  a chicken  and  with  some  of 
the  world’s  most  beautiful  women. 
He  has  been  a fervent  bom-agam 
Christian  and  a reckless  atheist 
He  has  lived  a I«8a“  <*£ashcUfe- 
style  and  has  also  had  to  contena 
with  being  paralysed  in  the  prime 
of  his  life-  He  is  someone  desper- 
ately trying  to  obtain  respect,  but 
he  U also  hopelessly  tethered  by 


his  crude  roots  and  the  derivation 
of  his  wealth." 

Though  most  critics  pointed  out 
that  the  cuddly  Harrelson 

as  Flynt  did  the  pomographer  no 
small  fkvour,  the  widely  predicted 
walls  of  outrage  have  been  stow  in 
coming.  Liberal  commentators 
have  been  fflilng  over  each  other 
to  deliver  paeans  of  praise.  For- 
man Frank  Rich,  the  leftlsh  New 
York  Times  columnist,  called  it 
"the  most  timely  and  patriotic 
movie  of  the  year”.  Even  John  F 
Kennedy  Jlr,  whose  mother  revfled 
Flynt  for  publishing  illicitly-taken 
nude  photographs  of  her  In  Hus- 
tler, has  featured  Harrelson  on  file 
cover  of  his  magazine,  George,  and 

has  praised  the  picture. 

Flynt’s  is  a qu  Unessentially 
American  story.  The  son  off  an  al- 
coholic share-cropper,  he  is  fond  of 
cracking  that  the  hardscrabble 
area  of  eastern  Kentucky  where  he 
grew  up  was  so  poor  that  “the  big- 
gest industry  was  Jury  duty”.  The 
young  Flynt  cut  his  entrepreneur- 
ial teeth  brewing  moonshine  and 
by  his  late  twenties  was  running  a 
chain  of  strip  clubs  in  Ohio. 

HUSTLER  began  as  a 
raunchy  newsletter 
for  dub  patrons  and 
gained  circulation 
by  remaining 
crasser  than  its  com- 
petitors. Apart  from  breaking^  the 
taboo  on  female  genitalia,  Flynt 
•was  the  first  to  ran  pictures  of  men 
and  women  having  sex  and  the 
first  to  put  pubic  hair  an  the  cover 
of  his  magazine.  By  the  late  1970s 
Hustler  was  selling  L5  million, 
copies  wwrtMy  and  Flynt  was  rak- 
ing in  almost  $30  million  a year. 

He  stocked  his  dubs  and  the 
pages  of  Hustier  with  "cream 
puffs”,  pretty  girls  recruited  from 
poor  rural  areas.  One  of  them  was 
Althea,  a 17-year-old  orphan  with 
voracious  sexual  appetites.  By  the 
time  she  and  Flynt  got  round  to  it, 
he  boasts,  they  had  each  slept  with 

every  dancer  m the  Ckdxnnbcs  dub 


where  she  worked.  They  became  a 
fixture  of  the  swinging  seventies 
porn  scene,  throwing  wild  sex  par- 
ties and  criss-crossing  the  country 
in  a pink  Jet  once  owned  by  Elvis 
Presley. 

Then,  in  what  will  surely  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
surreal  chapters  in  the  history  of 
pornography,  as  Flynt  Hew  across 
America  in  his  jet  shortly  before 
Thanksgiving  in  1977,  he  found 
Christ  He  told  friends  he  experi- 
enced a medicinal  taste  in  his 
mouth  and  tingling  all  over  his 
body  as  he  saw  Jesus  before  him. 
“sandals  and  alT.  When  he  landed, 
he  renounced  sex  and  announced 
that  his  magazine  would  hence- 
forth "hustle  for  the  Lord".  It 
would  no  longer  portray  women 
engaging  in  sexual  activity  by 
themselves  but  would  instead  fea- 
ture religious  scenes  such  as 
"Adam  and  Eve  getting  it  on  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden”. 

FTynTs  Improbable  faith  evapo- 
rated soon  after  two  bullets  ripped 
into  his  belly  as  he  walked 
towards  a courthouse  in  Law- 
rence-vine,  Georgia  on  March  6, 
1978.  The  shots  were  allegedly 


fired  by  Joseph  Paul  Franklin,  a 
white  supremacist  enraged  by  a 
Wnatter  photosprsad  featuring  an 


interracial  couple,  though  he  was 
never  charged  with  the  crime. 

Paralysed  from  the  waist  down 
and  paranoid  about  his  safety, 
Flynt  withdrew  to  the  bedroom  of 
his  Bel-Air  mansion,  protected  by 

a 5001b  steel  door  and  a phalanx  of 
heavily-armed  bodyguards.  To  es- 
cape the  constant  pain  caused  by 
damage  to  his  spine,  he  consumed 
industrial  quantities  of  drugs. 
When  an  operation  finally  ended 
the  pain  in  1982,  Flyrlt  cleaned  up. 
By  then,  however,  Althea,  who 
had  begun,  experimenting  with  his 
medication,  was  booked.  Five 
years  later,  weakened,  by  Aids  and 
a S20,000-a-week  cocaine  habit, 
chp  drowned  in  the  bathtub  at  his 
mansion. 

Kyat's  determination  to  break 
every  taboo  and  his  scatological  — 
often  twisted  — sense  of  humour 
ensured  that  he  was  in  almost  con- 
stant legal  trouble.  In  the  late 
seventies  he  was  charged  with  ob- 
scenity three  times  and  Impris- 
oned for  short  periods  before  his 
convictions  were  overturned.  He 
argued  forcefully  that  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  US  Constitu- 
tion entitled  him  to  print  whatever 
he  chose,  but  his  free  speech  stand 
was  overshadowed  by  frequently 
moronic  courtroom  behaviour. 


‘He  has  lived  a 
pagan  orgiastic 
lifestyle  and  has 
had  to  contend 
with  being 
paralysed.  He  is 

desperately 
trying  to  obtain 
respect,  but  he  is 
also  hopelessly 
tethered  by  his 
crude  roots.’ 

Oliver  Stone  on 
Larry  Flynt 


Summoned  to  appear  as  a witness 
in  a Los  Angeles  trial  he  wore  a T- 
shirt  declaring  “Fuck  this  court”. 
After  the  Judge  fined  him  $10,000  a 
day  for  contempt,  he  sent  scantily- 
clad  girls  with  bags  containing 
thousands  of  dollar  bills. 

The  way  the  movie  tells  it. 
Font's  1988  Supreme  Court  chair 
tenge  to  the  ruling  in  Rev  FalweH’s 
favour  was  a bid  “to  be  remem- 
bered for  something”.  With  the 
release  of  Forman’s  film,  he  got  his 
wish.  More  than  got  his  wish,  in 
fact,  for  the  Flynt  who  will  be 
remembered  by  the  millions  who 
see  the  movie  is  a far  more  endear- 
ing character  than  the  figure  It 
claims  to  portray. 

Y TURNING  IT  into 
a joke,  the  film 
glosses  over  the 
sheer  nastiness  of 
Hustler.  Also  miss- 
ing is  any  reference 
to  some  of  the  uglier  episodes  of 
the  Flynt  saga,  such  as  the  death 
threats  he  allegedly  made  against 
members  of  his  stall  and  the  con- 
tract he  allegedly  placed  on  Frank 
Sinatra's  life.  (Flynt  denies  these 
charges,  putting  down  his  worst 
excesses  to  the  manic  depression 
he  says  was  eventually  diagnosed 


and  treated  with  lithium.) 

Similarly,  It  is  hard  to  escape 
-the  impression  that  Flynt’s 
relationship  with  Althea  is  ideal- 
ised by  Forman.  Though  they 
remained  together  for  a decade 
and  Flynt  has  called  her  his  one 
true  love,  employees  describe  the 
couple  in  her  last  days  as  “com- 
panions in  hell”. 

Forman  More  than  a few  of  Flynfs 
detractors  have  voiced  sterner 
criticisms.  Tonya  Flynt-Vega, 
Flynt’s  eldest  daughter,  alleged 
last  year  that  he  abused  her 
repeatedly  between  the  ages  of  10 
arid  is,  complaining  that  the  film 
would  allow  him  to  “buy  a respect- 
able place  in  history”-  (Jlynt  has 
vehemently  denied  her  allega- 
tions.) 

The  feminist,  Gloria  Steinem, 
who  memorably  dubbed  Flynt  "fixe 
Goebbels  in  the  war  against 
women",  argued  earlier  this  week 
that  the  Formanfilm  was  more 
cynical  than  Flynt  himself.  Writ- 
ing in  the  New  York  Times, 
Steinem  said:  “Let’s  be  clear,  a 
pomographer  is  not  a hero,  no 
more  than  a publisher  of  Klu  Klux 
Brian  books  or  a Nazi  on  the  Inter- 
net, no  matter  what  constitutional 
protection  he  secures.  And  Mr 
Flynt  didn’t  secure  much." 

The  real  Flynt,  unsurprisingly, 
is  delighted  with  Forman’s  film, 
not  least  because  he  was  employed 
as  a consultant  and  allowed  to  play 
the  Ohio  judge  who  handed  down 
his  first  conviction  for  obscenity 
and  pandering.  At  54,  he  presides 
over  a motley  but  profitable  maga- 
zine stable,  publishing  Hustler  and 
its  spin-offs  alongside  less  titillat- 
ing titles  such  as  Camera  And 
Darkroom  and  Fighting  Knives. 

He  says  his  readmission  to  po- 
lite society  is  not  before  time. ‘Tve 
fought  hard  for  the  Constitution," 
he  told  Los  Angeles  Magazine,  “yet 
people  continue  to  think  of  mw  as 
an  old  man  grinding  oat  pom  in 
some  dark  basement.  AH  in  all  I*d 
have  to  say  rm  the  most  misunder- 
stood person  in  America." 


What 
a belly 

laugh 


s pregnant 
her  brain  is 
■elling.  Or 

oanna 
►rtiead  is 

rvhelieve 


OW,  what  was  that 
story  X read  in.  my 
Guardian  this  week? 
_ Som«*f'hlnB  very  contro- 
versial . . , ah  yes,  I remember, 
a man’s  penis  size  shrinks  dur- 
ine  early  fatherhood.  ■■ 

l&o,  that  wasn’t  ft.  Goodness,  X 
lust  can’t  seem  to  focus  any 
more.  The  scrotum  shrivels 
grotesquely  after  a successful 
conception?  No  . . - ah  yw^Pv* 
got  it,  I was  way  off  the  mar*. 
it's  something  much  fioreun- 
likely  — a woman’s  oraan 

shrinks  during  pr^oancy- 

Would  yon  believe  it?  My 
husband,  who’s  also  a journal- 
ist. came  home  that  night  bjan- 
a dog-eared  copy  of  ffie 
Press  A®socfirtto“  story  which 
had  obviously  been  passedgle*- 
fully  round  the  pub.  He  bad la 
WcTfirin  on  bis  face,  and  he 
walked  into  the  house  saying 

who  he  was.  » I chocked  .him 


out  onto  the  street.  He’s  for- 
given me  now.  but  God  knows 
there’s  not  much  yon  can  get 
away  with  when,  you’re  preg- 
nant these  days.  A generation 
ago  expectant  mothers  enjoyed 
tht»  occasional  He-in,  and,  I be- 
lieve follow  passengers  would 
even  give  up  their  seats  for 
thpwi  on  the  tube. 

Today,  the  world  Is  Poll  of 
pregnant  captains  of  industry 
and  top  lawyers,  all  juggling 
about  is  balls  superbly,  expect- 
ing no  concessions  to  their  con- 
dition, and  continuing  hero- 
ically at  their  desks  until 
delivery  day.  ^ ^ 

But  report?  Do  me  a 

favour.  Memory  on  the  bank? 
Not  mine.  OK,  so  X temporarily 
forgot  my  husband  of  eight 
years.  It  won't  happen  again: 
I’ve  taped  his  photo  to  the  inside 
of  the  front  door.  Concentration 
lacking?  Hardly:  as  Xwas  saying, 
that  was  a great  debate  on  the 


sive  arguments,  and  lots  of 

nK»anh«gfiil  rli<H>«rtiwi. 

No,  this  Idea  that  pregnant 
women  are  a bit  lacking  up- 
stairs just  won't  wash.  This  Is 
my  third  and  I didn’t  go  gaga 
last  Hmp  or  the  rime  before.  Did 
1?  Alright,  so  It  was  a little  ab- 


|*And  finely  hw-fcu*.  Hofe 

Who  Has  just  pass 
1 oufco*  Ufa,  floor- 


normal  to  refuse  point-blank  to 
so  much  as  touch  my  computer 
terminal  during  the  first  preg- 
nancy. But  you  have  to  put 
things  into  context:  at  the  time, 
every  mother-to-be  in  Britain 
was  concerned  about  some  ob- 
scure report  that  finked  com- 
puter screens  to  birth  defects. 

As  things  transpired, . it  was 
one  of  those  studies  that  turn 
ont  to  be  incomplete,  based  on 
too  small  a sample  and  lacking 
scientific  facts.  Hold  on  a min- 
ute, that  rings  a bell.  1 can’t 
think  why,  but  those  words 
seem  to  strike  a chord. 

Anyway,  back  to  this  latest 
report,  which  no  doubt  Is  based 
on  a much  more  authoritative 
survey.  What  doctors  have 
done  is  to  scan  the  brains  of  10 
healthy  pregnant  women 
towards  the  of  their  nine- 
month  wait  and  again  after  de- 
livery, and  what  they’ve  found 
Is  that  once  the  baby  is  bora, 
the  mother's  brain  size  swells. 


Now  if  I were  the  researcher. 
I’d  conclude  this  meant  that 
women  who've  had  children 
are  much  more  intelligent  after 
they  give  birth.  But  then  again 
Fm  pregnant  which  would  ex- 
plain why  I’ve  come  to  a differ- 
ent conclusion  from  the 
experts. 

The  correct  interpretation, 
we’re  told,  is  that  the  brain 
swells  because  it’s  previously 
shrunk.  Of  course.  As  long  as 
you’re  a reader  of  the  Fat  Slags 
column  in  Viz  it  makes  perfect 
sense. 

This  is  the  kind  of  research 
that  women  need  like  a hole  in 
the  head,  which  presumably  Is 
what  everyone  will  now  think 
those  of  ns  who  are  pregnant 
are  suffering  from.  Ten  women 
have  brain  scans,  and  suddenly 
it’s  official:  as  your  stomach 
balloons,  your  mind  caves  in. 

I can’t  tell  you  what  a com- 
fort that  is  to  know,  as  I leaf 
through  my  maternity  wear 


catalogues  and  look  forward  t 
a spring  wardrobe  of  baggy  let 
gtngs  and  sagging  T-shirts 
(Most  depressing  of  an  ar 
those  tops  with  some  witles 
message  that  expands  eve 
huger  across  your  bump:  n 
doubt  “All  stomach,  no  brain 
will  now  be  I997*s  top  seller.  O 
perhaps:  “My  brain  hurts  .. 
but  it's  only  little.’’  Can’t  wait. 

As  my  mother  always  said,  e 
pedally  when  she  was  pre| 
nant,  every  cloud  has  a silve 
lining.  And  how  right  she  wai 
because  at  least  the  so-calle 
damage  is  reversible  after  tl 
birth.  So  that’s  something  1 
hold  on  to  as  the  rats  at  wor 
insinuate  that  you’re  a bit  b 
low  par  as  you  struggle  not  1 
let  morning  sickness  impair  tl 
writing  of  yonr  board  report. 

I just  hope  the  follow-u 
study,  which  will  no  don] 
show  it’s  all  been  a terrible  ml 
take,  gets  as  much  publicity  : 
this  one  has. 
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SHOOTING  STARS 

Rising: 

Ruaidhri 
Conroy 


Up...  At  the  ripe  old  age  of  12, 
Conroy  takes  to  the  screen  as  a 
kiddie  experiencing  magical 
adventures  in  Mike  Newell’s  Into  The 
West  The  film  career  subsequently 
blossoms. 

Up . . . The  Glffbni  Film  Festival  in 
Italy  awards  Conroy  its  BestVbung 
Actor  Award  for  his  performance  In 
Vadim  Jean’s  Clockwork  Mice. 

And  Away — Last  week,  critics 
gGmpsed  Conroy  in  the  flesh — and 
marvelled  at  his  'raw.  touching’  por- 
trayal of  the  Cripple  Of  Irushmaan  in 
Martin  McDonagh’s  latest  master- 
work.  More  gongs  from  obscure 
awards  panels  are  surely  irrenrnent 


Falling: 

Harry 

Palmer 


Gofatfl  ...  After  The  Ipcress  File 
and  Funeral  In  Berlin  made  Harry 
Palmer's  name.  Billion  Dollar  Brain, 
misdirected  by  Ken  Russell, 
surrenders  that  spy-hero’s 
individuality  in  a welter  of  James 
Bond-ian  effects,  and  brings  the 
series  to  an  early  end. 

Going  ...  Thirty  years  on,  Michael 
Caine  signs  up  far  two  more  Palmer 
fflcks,  Bullet  To  Beijing  and 
Midnight  In  St  Petersburg.  He’s 
optimistic;  he  says  they'll  be  good. 
Not  a lot  of  people  agree  with  that 
Gone . . . Walt  Disney  administers 
the  lethal  injection.  The  movies, 
made  in  Russia  at  a cost  of 
21 0 million,  will  not  be  released: 
They  are  not  what  the  market  needs 
at  the  moment,' says  Disney.  Harry 
Palmer  is  not  reborn.  Michael  Caine 
is  not  ’appy. 


Inthe 

1660s,  they 
cut  the 
tongues 
from 

Levellers’ 
mouths. 
Now  they 
just  arrest 
them 

Fiachra  Gibbons  on  the  new 

relevance  of  Caryl  Churchill’s  play 
Light  Shining  In  Buckinghamshire 


UNLESS  you  hang  around 
church  karate  clubs,  or 
are  In  the  know  in  Kid- 
derminster. you  will 
have  missed  the  most 
important  play  of  the  1996.  For  the 
last  two  months  the  National  The- 
atre has  been  showing  it  to  small 
^nylienras  in  churches  and  other 
aii.hiTt.«h«TiHnTM»ri  buildings  in  out 
of  the  way  places. 

Hardly  a poster  heralded  its 
arrival  in  Frame,  Tavistock  or 
Torbay  The  players  came  and 
went,  leaving  only  the  stir  ctf  their 
secret  behind. 

Which  is  apt,  in  a way  because 
Caryl  Churchill's  Light  Shining  In 
Buckinghamshire  is  pure  subver- 
sion — even  the  title  is  camou- 
flage. It  tells  of  the  tragic  events 
on  which  modern  English  history 
turns,  events  long  erased  from 
popular  memory  but  which  to  this 
day  condemn  the  country  to  its 
odd,  semi-democratic  sleep. 

If  s hard  to  imagine  a play  set  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War 
being  bang-on  the  moment,  yet  this 
Is.  Harder  still  that  it  was  ignored 
when  it  was  first  performed  20 
years  ago.  The  play  hasn’t  changed 
since  1976,  but  we  have-  The  world 
has  turned  upsidedown. 

Republicanism  is  an  the  march 
again  — The  Nation  Decides  and 
nearly  40  per  cent  say  “Off  with 
their  heads”  — economic  certain- 
ties no  longer  hold  and  we  have  a 
parliament  that  acts  more  like  a 
court:  remote,  incestuous,  obsessed 
by  its  own  intrigues,  while  outside 
more  and  more  subjects  are  forced 
to  society’s  margins.  Millennial  ten- 
sion ticks  away  as  it  did  in  the  mid- 
1600s,  when  the  Messiah  was  daily 
expected  (1666  was  the  oft-quoted 
ETA  of  Damnation  Day  after  the 
Lord  failed  to  show  in  1650). 

And  out  of  the  mists  and  on  to 
the  TV  news  have  come  new  Dig- 
gers and  Levellers.  These  names, 
with  distant  echoes  of  dissent,  have 
been  taken  up  again  by  a 
generation  of  ravers,  homeless  and 
road  protesters.  The  Levellers  have 
been  reborn  as  a rock  group,  whose 
protest  songs  from  the  street  fill 
stadiums  across  the  country 
It  is  the  original  Levellers,  Dig- 
gers and  Ranters  who  dared  to 
dream  the  English  Revolution  on 
beyond  the  Civil  War,  whose 
remarkable,  barely  told  story  is 
recounted  by  Caryl  Churchill.  The 
Levellers  were  the  foot  soldiers  ctf 
Parliament’s  New  Model  Army 
They  demanded  the  vote  for  all 
men  over  21  other  than  servants. 

The  Diggers  and  Ranters  ques- 
tioned the  distribution  of  land, 
wealth  and  women  (that's  what 
free  love  meant  then),  as  well  as 
the  concept  ctf  sin.  They  had 
fought  a war  against  absolutism 
and  would  not  bow  their  heads  to 
any  man  or  woman  again.  Their 
hopes  of  a democratic  egalitarian 
republic  seem  modest  now;  yet  we 
are  in  many  respects  no  nearer 
than  they  were  to  achieving  it. 

Cromwell  and  his  officers  met 
the  Leveller  leaders  in  1647  to  dis- 


The notion  of  English- 


cuss  how  Rngiand  would  be  gov- 
erned in  what  became  known  as 
the  Putney  Debates.  Only  men  of 
property  should  have  a vote;  Gen- 
eral rreton  insisted.  And  so  the 
“republic1'  was  founded  on  the 
principle  that  “we  should  be  ruled 
by  those  who  have  an  interest  in 
the  kingdom"  — the  first 
of  many  in  the  foundation  of  our 
unwritten  constitution.  dose  your 
eyes  during  the  debates  — on 
which  the  play  and  history  pivot — 
and  you  could  be  listening  to  a 
Liberal  Democrat  arguing  the  toss 
with  a high  Tory  on  Question  Time. 

What  happened  next,  however; 
bears  more  resemblance  to  New 
Labour.  After  three  days  of 
impasse  a sort  of  focus  groap  was 
formed.  The  Leveller  adjutants 
elected  by  the  regiments  (from 
which  the  word  agitator  comes) 
ware  eventually  out-manoeuvred 
and  undermined.  The  relapse  iwtn 
monarchy  had  begun,  and  Eng- 
land adopted  the  posture  it  has 
been  stuck  in  ever  since  — of 
backing  boldly  into  the  future. 
Those  Leveller  leaders  who 

would  not  submit  were  lined  up 
against  the  wall  of  a church  in 
Oxfordshire  and  shot 
Tony  Blair  is  also  fond  of  form- 
ing committees  to  discuss  consti- 
tutional change.  But,  of  course, 
the  parallels  have  their  limit 
Cromwell  was  a man  of  deeply 
held  beliefs,  many  left-wing.  Blair 
isnoCromwelL 

THE  NATIONAL  Theatre 
doesn't  often  call  at  the 
Stantonbury  Leisure 
Centre,  but  Milton 
Keynes  was  far  from 
thrilled.  Particularly  the  lady  in 
the  far  coat.  Light  Shining  In  Buck- 
ingfaamshire  W sounded  so  niw» 
— a stage  sequel,  perhaps,  toLaric 
Rise  To  Candlefbrd?  The  least  you’d 
expect  would  be  a few  good  cos- 
tumes . . . dashing  cavaliers, 
bosomy  wenches,  romance.  “They 
could  have  made  an  effort,"  she 
muttered  at  the  bar  in  the  interval, 
wondering  if  she  should  stay 
behind  and  watch  the  badminton 
in  the  hall  below  *Tm  not  in  the 
slightest  surprised  if  s only  balf- 
foIL  If  s not  about  Bucks  atalL" 
Once  upon  a time,  not  long  ago, 
Milton  Keynes  was  the  light  shin- 
ing in  Bnelringhawidi  ire,  the  new 
city  for  the  new  wmanninm,  dm 
vision  of  the  last  Labour  prime 
minister  to  win  a general  election. 


The  original  Levellers,  Diggers 
and  Ranters  (right)  are  the 
subject  of  Churchill’s  plax 
winch  strikes  cfiords  in  an  era  in 

which  people  margfahlised  by 

society  are  forced  Into  direct 
action  (above).  The  Levellers 
name  has  even  been  taken  up 
by  one  of  our  biggest  rock  ‘ 
groups  (below)  . 
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Harold  Wilson  wanted  a city  forged 
in  tiie  white  heal  cf  his  own  tech- 
nological rhetoric,  where  every 
family  would  have  a house  and  can 
It  was  there  he  buill  his  Big  Idea, 
the  Open  University  — a concept 
that  could  have  come  straight  from 
self-educated  non-conformists  like 
the  Levellers,  whose  personal 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  fired 
their  drive  for  political  reform. 

Their  New  Jerusalem  would  be 
one  without  nobles,  but  in  Milton 
Keynes,  as  elsewhere  these  days, 
everyone  aspires  to  be  aristocrats. 
Bugger  the  Roundheads,  it  is  the 
myth  of  the  cavaliers  — roguish 
Ken  Clarkes  in  crushed  velvet  and 
lace,  whose  worst  crimes  were 
wind  and  gout — that  packs  In  the 
punters.  Somehow  the  whole  rot- 
ten royalist  edifice  has  come  back 
the  U-bend  of  history  smelling 
rosewater 

And  just  in  case  you  missed  tiie 
other  resonances,  all  the  time,  at 
the  edge  of  a stage  a CCTV  camera 
scans  the  actors,  relaying  faint 
images  on  to  a backcloth. 

Caryl  Churchill  Is  notoriously 
reticent  about  her  work,  but  direc- 
tor Marie  Wing-Davey  — still  prob- 
ably best  known  as  Zapbod 
Beeblebrox  from  Hitch-Hiker's 
Guide  To  The  Galaxy  — has 
worked  closely  with  her  on  the 
revival.  “The  parallels  with  the 
present  are  really  quite  amazing. 
That  sometimes  happens  with 
plays,  their  time  comes.  What 
Caryl  bad  in  mind  when  she  wrote 
it  back  in  the  seventies  was  the 
link  between  socialism  andxnil- 
lennialism.  There  were  people 
around  then  who  believed  the  rev- 
olution was  going  happen  any  day 
that  tilings  were  going  to  fall  apart 
they  actually  bought  of 


sr; 


beans  in  bulk  in  readiness.  But 
since  , then  so  many  things  have 
changed  and  it  has  become  more 
real  to  us,  more  relevant.  Thai's 
why  the  National  wanted  to  bring 
it  to  places  this  sort  of  thing  would 
not  normally  go;  and  into  unusual 
venues  as  wefl.  We  have  staged  it 
in  churches  and  derelict  build- 
ings. and  often  it  has  worked  bet 
ter  there  than  in  conventional 
theatres.  ' 

"The  feedback  has  been  great 
There  are  the  Diggers  at  Newbury 
which  people  know  about  of 
course,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
Guinness  site  in  Wandsworth  by 
the  Land  Is  Orrrs.  The  day  after  we 
took  the  actors  to  visit  the  people 
there,  they  were  evicted. 

"What  we  found  really  interest- 
ing was  that  they  had  a lot  of  the 
same  problems  that  the  original 
Diggers  had  in  building  their  com- 
munity at  St  George's  Hill  in  Surrey 
in  1649.”  It  too  became  a magnet  for 
the  mad  and  bad,  as  well  as  for  those 
homeless  people  who  wanted  to 
build  a new  way  of  living. 


Churchill,  it  has  to  be  said, 
draws  back  from  romanticising 
her  Diggers,  or  indeed  any  of  the 
rest  — the  Ranters  are  almost  a 
send-op  of  seventies  commune 
beads.  But  her  sympathies  are 
dear  and  her  language  iridescent. 
It  actually  haunts  you.  Somehow 
she  manages  to  give  modern 
Speech  the  fire  of  the  King  James 
Bible.  The  final  scene  will  stay 
with  me  for  a long  time  Briggs, 
the  Leveller  leader  who  kept  the 
faith  but  lost  his  mind,  wanders 
the  fields  eating  grass.  Tourists 
come  to  gawk  at  the  man  who  had 
once  sat  with  Cromwell  and 
argued  over  the  Commonwealth’s 
fixture.  Another  in  the  long  line  of 
popular  England  radicals  edged  to 
the  lunatic  fringe. 

In  a way  all  the  characters  are 
ghosts  returning  to  set  the  record 
straight;  each  with  their  own  story 
to  tell,  each  a parable  of  their  time 
and  ours. 

These  are  not  the  starchy  Round- 
heads  of  yore,  or  the  cardboard 
puritans  born  again  on ' New 


Labour’s  front  bench,  but  ordinary 
earthy  people  swept  up  by  the 
ideals  cf  their  era.  Two  women 
find aj mirror  in  the  manor.house 
after,  the  lord  has  fled:  “They  must 
know  what  they  look  lilre  all  of  the 
timer 

Preacher  Hoskins  is  paralysed 
by  fear  of  damnation  — as  we  are 
of  Mammon  and  the  market— and 
dreams  of  a world  where  nothing 
issinfiiL 

Mad  Briggs’s  old  comrade  Star 
follows  Cromwell  to  Ireland, 
where  land  is  promised  for  putting 
down  tiie  natives,  and  returns  a 
lord  himself 

Claxton,  reassured  by  the  belief 
that  God  is  an  Englishman  and  a 
Saxon  like  himself,  bends  with 
tide  and  heads  for  Barbados  where 
fortunes  are  to  be  made  in  the  new 
empire.  New  myths  of  nationality 
are  created,  old  slogans  bent  to 
suit  the  empire  which  will  "rule 
with  Jesus  for  1,000  years”. 

And  so  the  concrete  begins  to 
set  on  a new  order;  and  as  it  does 
fences  go  up,  enclosure  begins. 
The  country  is  awash  with  the  dis- 
placed and  dispossessed.  The  Dig- 
gers who  had  begun  to  till  the 
commons  axe  hounded  off  by  their 
old  army  comrades,  who  now  do 
the  bidding  oT  the  landowners, 
teen  to  tighten  their  monopoly  on 
com  which  kept  the  bread  prices 
high. 

Only  the  ragbag  Ranters 
remain,  pathetic  and  powerless, 
meeting  in  taverns  to  talk  up  their 
republic  of  the  mind  with  its  sex- 
ual mores  Creed  from  sin.  Yet  when 
the  destitute  Brotherton  joins 
them  after  abandoning  her  dying 
baby  in  a ditch,  all  they  can  offer 
her  is  an  apple,  the  symbol  of  free 
love. 

Now  who  does  that  remind  you 
of?  A society  perhaps,  that  has 
swapped  the  right  to  work  — and 
some  pretence  of  equality  — for 
sexual  liberation  and  the  freedom 
to  explore  its  own  navel? 


?ro  lining  foBuckVighamstiire  Is  at 
the  Cottastoe  tonight  (pi 71-928 2252) 
and  from  Jan  20  to  23,  then  tours  to 
Btandfati,  Barnstaple,  Sevenoaks, 
oanbrook,  BuOth  WbRs,  Bridport,  Derby, 
Hartlepool,  Hexham,  Canfiff  and  Kendal. 


speakers  singing  in  a foreign  language  to  an  English  audience  is  absurd.’  Amanda  Holden  defends  the  ENO 
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Provocations 


IN  THE  ftarore  that  broke  out 
this  week  over  English 
National  Opera’s  proposal  to 
forsake  the  London  Coliseum 
for  a new  purpose-built  opera 
house,  an  old  complaint 
surfaced-  It  was  David  Mellorts 
side-swipe  at  the  company's 
policy  of  presenting  operas  in 
English.  On  Wednesday’s  arts 
pages,  he  questioned  the 
"relevance  opera  in  English 
has  in  an  increasingly  sophis- 
ticated world  (huh?]  where 
opera-goers  are  accustomed  to 
the  real  thing  from  recordings 
and  can  follow  the  plot 
through  surtitles”. 

But  opera  composers  derive 
their  inspiration  from  words: 


it  is  a sorry  consumer;  not  a 
sophisticated  one,  who 
believes  you  only  need  to  "fol- 
low the  plot"  or  sit  at  home 
with  the  CD-player  whirling 
(and  perhaps  a paltry  literal 
translation  at  hand),  to  get  to  • 
“the  real  thing”. 

It  is  time  finally  to  quash 
the  assumption  that  one  does- 
n’t need  to  bean  let  alone 
understand,  the  words  sung 
by  singers.  Of  course,  music 
mafeeth  opera,  but  Iet’q  do  our 
best  to  appreciate  what  that 
music  is  about.  No  one  would 
hurry  to  London’s  West  End  to 
hear  Les  Miserable*  in  French 
(having  listened  to  the  CD  at 
home  first,  of  course),  let 
alone  A Doll's  House  in 
Norwegian  (with  English  sur- 
titles, of  course).  Why  then ' 


f 


are  we  sO' snobbish  about 
opera  in  English?  Is  it  because 
we’re  so  used  to  hearing  opera 
lollipops  like  Nesson  Donna, 
with  their  original  texts,  on 
compfiattons  or  Classic  FM? 


the  first  due  what  they  mean 
or  wham’s  going  on.  Perhaps 
that  just  adds  to  the  mystique 
of  “beiugan  opera-lover". 

ENO’s  tradition  of  perform- 
ing opera  in  English  is 'neither 
old-fashioned  nor  quaint. 
Compose  rs  have  always  pre- 
ferred to  have  their  operas 
delivered  in  the  language  of 
the  audience.  Why  otherwise 
did  Verdi  insist  on  commis- 
sioning translations  of  Otello 
andFalstaff  for  their  French 
and  British  premieres,  or 
write  three  operas  .to  French, 
texts  for  Parte?  Mozart’s 
Marriage  Of  Hgaro  and  Don  ' 
Giovanni  were  performed  in 
his  native  German  soon  after 
their  premieres,  and  he  him- 
self designated  The  Magic 
Flute  “Bin  Deutsche  Oper",  to 
accommodate  its  Viennese  - 
audience-  The  world  premiere 
of  Massenet’s  Werther  was  In 
German  in  Vienna;  that  was  in 
1892  — the  year  Tchaikovsky’s 
Eogfene  Onegin  was  first  heard 
fin  English,  natch)  in  London. 
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company  performing  opera  in 
English.  Mellor  says  there  is 
no  orther  market  for  roles 
learnt  in  English  by  English 
smgere.  Not  so.  English  trans- 
lations are  regularly  used  in 
the  10S,  Canada,  South  Africa 
and  Australasia.  Of  the  six 
operas  performed  (and  toured) 
by  Opera  North  from 
December  1996  to  July  1997, 
only  one  (Madam  Butterfly)  is 
being  sung  in  a foreign  lan- 
guage (four  are  in  translation 
and  one,  Gloriana,  has  an 
English  text);  English  Touring 
Opera,  on  the  road  around  the 
country  from  October  to  May, 

mounted  a production  of 
Gounod’s  Faust  In  the  original 
1864  translation  which  worked 

unquestioned  more  outside 
than  inside  London;  indeed 
there  are  only  two  opera  ' 

houses  in  the  land.  Covent 

Garden  and  Glyndeboume, 


The  absurd  notion  of 
English-speakers  singing  in  a 
foreign  language  to  an  English 
audience  only  adds  to  the  12- 
ttet  image  of  opera  In  this 
country.  Opera  In  English  is 
Part  of  our  tradition  (before 
the  jet  age,  even  Covent 
Garden  performed  in  English 
regularly).  It  is  the  figurehead 
on  the  prow  of  ENO  - and  I 
don’t  imagine  many  of  the 
powers  that  be  would  counte- 
nance two  opera  houses  in  cen. 
teal  London  performing  in 
foreign  languages.  Languages 
are  not  the  stuff  of  education 
as  they  used  to  be.  Few  can 
honestly  imbibe  a foreign 

let  alone  a play  0r 

the  original.  Opera 

translations  make  opera 

acrassible,  and  they  are  here 
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MBBBMT  BEADLE’S  You’ve 
— SBqqsq  Framed  is  often  a very 
WdUbaUngbn8ls«s8.Wtt 
tfuBjjnfe^Wbo  crashed  through  a 
window  all  right?  Did 
tlwititog'«lK>  leapt  out  of  asec- 
eMwpr  window  need  sorcery? 
Therms  the  unspoken  assump- 
tion that  the  vtoims  probably 
weren^fanrttoo  badly  because  . 
tffeyttBreed  to  send  the  video  fat 
and  claim  their  £500.  Apart  from 
prMftlUrn  mntt,  of  course, . 
■who*  even  now  lobbying  fordra- 
ymiaW  privacy  jaws. 

At  the  end,  Beadle  always 
says;  “Who  knows — next  week 
tte  star  ofthe  show  conld  be 
yuu-’‘OnIteaJTV<Sky  l),the  . 


sfc 


your  leg  ripped  off 
by  a great  white  shark.  Flamed, 
^natoted,  disfigure  braindam- 
aged? Got  It  an  video?  You’re 
Sky’s  kind  of  people. 

- RealTVisAmerican-assexn- 
hled  video-clip  pep,  but  with  a 
cheesy  patronising  British  stu- 
dio presented  by  Melsuaie  Sykes. 
In  the  first  dip,  an  .Australian 
xacerwas  trapped  in  his  stock 

car  after  crashing.  Unable  to 

remove  Ids  seat  belt;  he  was 
licked  by  flames,  ignited  an  oil 
leak  and  waited  for  die  ftaeltarik 
to  explode.  “He's  been  in  there 
for  a mhnite  and  stiH they  can’t 
get  him  oat,'*  the  voice-over  sali- 
vated. A truck  smacked  into  the 
back  of  the  car  as  its  fad  tank, 
hurst.  A rescue  worker  fell 
under  the  stock  car's  wheels — 
an  intriguing  twist  in  every 
finone.  Just  in  case  viewers  hawe 

'^Et^aTVd^mThBcmthe 


Tallahassee  tree  after  being  shot'1 

WlUi  a trangnllHwhig  Hayf 

ReaHty  te  better  captured  in 
the  tedium  of  Fotteti  Cameral 

Action],  with  its  85  mph  car  . 
chases, its  coppers  proceeding  ,, 
dully  In  anorthreastarly  dfcrec-_ 
tian.  Beal.TV  is  heavily  edited, ' 

SlftBTily  mnnirriTUrf  rawHty 

In  the  piece  about  a woman 
betogmauted  by  a shade,  the 
tiny  piece  of  footage  was 
replayed  again  and  again:  the 
woman  thrashing  in  the  sea,  the 
shark  moving  in  for  the  kilL 
When  it  was  finally  presented  in 
slavering  slow-motton.  It  was  ■-•* 
accompanied  by  a soundtrack  of 
upsetting  screams  in  real  time-1- 
tmaenand  aontid  muiemrtiriwg 

eahothec 

The  presenter  finked  the  their 
dent  with  the  fQzn  Jaws^hutit  - 
hadn’t  a hint  of  Spielberg's  cbm- 
mandaf  suspense  or  wit, Tlte 
dull  frisson  here  was  that  this  • 
stuff  really  happened,  captured 
by  tlmyideo  cameras  offhev  £. 
emergency  services,  withaH  the  ' 
low-grade  photography  and 
issues  of  intrusion  that  raises. . ' 

Itwasashanue  timTalbrfiassee 
police  didn't  aim  their  'teangnfP 
lising  darts  at  The  GirtteS/uxo  ...  ' 
(Channel  4).  Do  those  babes 
knowhow  to  party  or  what? Or . 
what,  Fm  afraid.  Sarah  Cos 
("Loves  playing  frisbee  to  the 
park  with  friends",  according  to 
titeovez^detailed  press  biogra-  .... 
pides)  and  Sarah  Cawood  (“Her  - 
fantasy  is  to  have  sex  in  the  ’ 
rainr)  enthused  about  their 
trakby  reports  ngwisdyuttiie 
start  of  thafr  second  series. 

T3te  programmed  only  saving 
grace  was  its  “wanker  of  the. 
week",  tiie  Leicester  rapper  . 
Marie  Mnr&arm,  of  rnimowi- 
strocted  lyric  and  big-boy  boast- 
ing  notoriety 

David  Stevenson.  C4*s  Youth 


ComnrisBtcadng  hag 
linked  The  Girlie  Show  wtft 

Mhncwnpuhiii  imJ  - 

Girls,  but  is  that  something  to  - 
boast  about?  There  must  be 
women  who  feel  about  the  show 
(and  this  trend)  the  way  I fed 
about  men’s  magazines:  there’s 
not  one  that  doesn’t  insult  my 

tntpHiponrfltmri  mnlro  wp-yrmTHy 

cartoonlah.  As  with  Sky— Real 
TV  and  all — there’s  nothing 
worth  the  subscription  foe. 
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NSW  YEAR,  new  stai;  new 
deal:  having  arranged  for 
Paul  Stone,  allegedly  MP 
Jerry  Hayes*  lover;  to  splash  in 
the  News  Of  The  World  on 
Sundinc  Max  Clifford  then  max- 
imised  his  investment  by  deliver- 
ing him  to  Thttihufio  for  the 
first  programme  of  Lorraine 
Kelly’s  new  show  on  Monday 
Kelly’s  debut  had  already  been 
trailed  by  Sunday's  News  Of  The 
World  in  a piece  set  up  by 
Clifford,  who  does  freelance  PR 
for  the  station,  while  Stone 
referred  on-air  frequently  to  Ms 
News  Of  The  WtaM  story 
Result  KeUy*s  first  programme 
made  it  on  to  the  Evening 
Standard’s  front  page,  Clifford 
was  happy  (he  gets  paid  by  Talk 
Radio  for  getting  them  coverage 
to  newspapers  and  TV),  as  were 
Stone,  News  Of  The  World  and 
Talk  Radio.  As  for  HayeSjhe 
must  be  feeling  a great  affinity 
with  dog-meat. 

Kelly  handled  the  Stone  inters 
view  carefully  putting the  "what 
about  his  family"  questions 
while  avoiding  coining  over  too 
censorious — that  was  left  to  the 
callers-in.  But  it  was  pity  the 
Bayes/  Stone  story  attracted  so 

much  attention  when  she  did 
other;  more  interesting  tilings 

this  week,  Hke  the  discussion  an 
money  (from  cultural  beliefs  to 
poverty)  with  Fetor  York  and 
Chris  Pond  of  the  Low  Pay  Unit 
which  opened  the  first  show;  and 
to  which  callers  contributed 
their  own  disheartening  experi- 
ences about  struggling  to  get  by 
On  Tuesday  the  show  tackled 
another  hot  subject.  Northern 
Ireland.  Though  Kelly  has  a ten- 
dency to  foil  back  on  truism  and 


cBchg — here  we  got  too  muck  of 
the  "people  Just  want  to  get  on 
with  their  lives"  fine — her 
guest,  a lecturer  to  Irish  Studies, 
dispelled  the  myth  of  violence  as 

a product  of  a small  band  of 

■ wih  mu lat^.  Launching  with  two 
such  head-on  discussions  was  a 
declaration  of  sorts:  that  as  well 
as  going  for  the  (literally)  scccy 
subject,  the  show  wouldn’t  shirk 
major  issues. 

■ Hetty  is  a clever  choice  of  soc- 
cessor  toAnpaRaebnm.  who  .• 
hoofed  over  mLpndan’s  liberty  ” 
968  for  a lot  more  money  Kelly 
brings  her  GMTV  fame  with  her; 
as  wen  as  a Gorbals  slums  back- 
ground. Herscbdick  is  being 
ordinary  — * referring  frequently 
to  her  two-year-old  daughter  and 

hmmwwidy  iHrfflhifagtfio 

merely  trendy — she’s  warm  and 
chatty  and  tells  callers  so  often 
that  it's  good  to  talk  to  them  that 
BT  should  recruit  her  as  a suc- 
cessor to  Bob  Hoskins.  The  first 
week's  show  had  its  share  of 
dross — * discussion  about  horo- 
scopes with  a gushing  reporter 
was  the  nadir  >- but  also  its  mov- 


unde  Philip  Hodson  took  a can 
from  an  agonised  woman  about 
her  husband’s  rejection  of  sex. 

Kelly  owes  her  new  Job  to  part 
to  market  research:  she  topped 
the  list  of  presenters  they’d  like 
to  hear  on  the  station  compiled 
by  focus  groups  around  the 
country — the  first  time  that  a 
station  has  used  such  research 
to  help  it  reerntt.  The  ailing  Talk 
Radio  is  pitching  for  the  Mail/ 
Express  reader;  along  with  those 
who  find  Radio  4 too  demanding 
and  Radio  5 live  too  sporty; 
Kelly  may  well  entice  them. 

Otherwise,  Consequences 
(Radio  4)  fold  the  fascinating 
history  of  the  privatisation  of 
BX  the  largest  company  flota- 
tion in  the world,  whose  central 
dogma  of  a share-owning  society 
arose  accidentally  because  there 
wasn’t  enough  interest  from 
commercial  investors.  Stephen 
Sondheim’s  new  Radio  2 series 
of  interviews  with  young  com- 
posers and  librettists  of  musi- 
cals began  in  a pall  of 
embarrassment  because  no  one 
was  acknowledging  what  every- 
one knew — that  he’s  famous 
and  they’re  not-- but  was  soon 
powered  along  by  shared  enthu- 
siasm. In  Company  with 
Sondheim  may  prove  definS- 
ttvely  that  all  musical  theatre 
ffna>ifnnn(k  ns  if  it  were  written 
by  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber. 


1996  Guardian  Fiction  Award  Winner 
Reading  in  the  Dark  by  Seamus  Deane 

fruefez*  in  the  Dari:  is  a laic  of  a haunted  childhood  lived  out  in  two 
dimensions.  One  is  legendary;  the  Sun  fort  of  Grinan:  the  field  of  Uw 
Disappeared.  The  other  is  actual:  foe  city  of  Deny  in  the  1940s  and  '50s; 
a place  also  haunted  by  political  enmities,  family  secrets,  lefoal  intrigue. 
A hook  about  how  childhood  fear  rums  into  fantasy,  and  fantasy  turns 
into  fact,  the  novel  unfolds  its  secrets  like  a collection  or  folk  tales. 
Claustrophobic  but  lyrically  dunged.  Seamus  Deane’s  debu.  novel  is 
breathtakingly  sad  yet  vibrant  and  unforgettable. 

To  order  Wine  in  the  Dark  call  free  0500  600  102  quoting  ref  GD102 
nr  send  / fax  coupon  to  the  address  below.  £9.99  plus  99p  pftp  In p £13-99) 
n T a chcuuc  / PO  made  payable  w Guardian  Interactive. 
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Judith  Mackrell  is  appalled  by  the  BBC’s  new 
fflm  about  the  last  10  years  of  Rudolf  Nureyev’s  life 

Deadly  dance 


travesty 


Rudolf  nureyev  al- 
ways Mid  that  he 
wanted  to  die  on  stage 

— and  he  almost  did, 

taking  his  last  bow  at 
the  Paris  Opera  just  three  months 
before  he  died  of  Aids.  A film  that 
was  shot  of  the  event  leaves  a 
heartbreaking  memorial.  His  face 
looks  flayed  to  the  bone.  His  once 
wickedly  sharp  gaze  has  the  teary 
brightness  of  an  old  man.  The 
hmuk  which  used  to  gesture  with 
so  much  poetry  and  authority  flat- 
ter feebly  Found  the  medal  hung  at 
his  neck.  He  is  barely  able  to  speak 
or  stand.  • 

The  occasion  was  the  opodng 
night  of  La  Bayadere  (October 
1992)  a ballet  which  Nureyev  had 
jnst,  ju^mdhn^  directed  fa*  Hw 
Opera.  Arid  in  Dancing  Through 
Darkness,  Teresa  Griffiths’s  docu- 
mentary of  Nureyev’s  last  10 
years,  there’s  one  Interview  that 


captures  the  poignancy  of  his 
final  appearance.  Dancer  Laurent 
Hilaire  recalls'  Nureyev’s  insis- 
tence on  taking  a bow  alone  and 
demonstrates  how  for  a few  sec- 
onds the  great,  sick  man.  managed 
to  throw  back  his  bowed  shoulders 
and  conjure  up  the  noble  presence 
of  his  glory  days.  It  is  testameit  to 
Nureyev’s  extraordinary  will,  but 
unfortunately  there’s  little  eiLse  to 
Griffiths’s  haplessly  incoherent 
fibntfagt  comes  dose  to  poilrayiug 
the  reality  of  this  dancer’s  person- 
ality his  huge  talent  and  his  strug- 
gle to  perform  and  direct 
throughout  hie  final  illnp«at 
The  film’s  omissions  are  many 
but  the  first  is  its  failure  to  explain 
its  subject’s  uniqueness  as  a dancei; 
both  at  his  peak  and  in  his  decline. 
Caipscf  youthfbl  performances  are 
badly  rfiTwan  — some  of  ttw»  least 
flattering  T*vf>  mpn  Anri  ftp  inter- 
viewees chosen  to  describe  his  tal- 
ent are  peculiarly  Tanking  in 
authority  breathing  mostly  witless 
clkhfe  about  a legend  and  a god. 


Michael  Billington  finds  an 
unexpected  optimism  in  a trilogy  of 
Strindberg’s  last  plays  at  the  Gate 

Late  show 


s 


discovery 


WHO  started  fringe  theatre? 
Arguably  Andre  Antoine 
to  Baris.  But  Strindberg 

was  certainly  one  of  its  pioneers.  In 
1907  he  created  the  161-seat  Inti- 
mate Theatre  to  Stockholm  for 
whichhe  wroteflve  Chamber  Plays. 
And  the  Gate  Theatre  to  Netting 
Hill  is  staging  the  first  three  — 
Storm,  After  The  Fire  and  The 
(Short  Sonata  — all  written  to  the 
apace  of  10  weeks.  Seeing  than  to 
one  four-hour  plus  evening,  as  you 
can  cn  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  is 
Instructive  but  exhausting  better, 
unless  you  have  an  iron  constitu- 
tion, to  take  them  in  pairs. 

But  what  does  exposure  to  the 
foil  trilogy  tell  us  about  Strindberg? 
Certainly  that  he  was  much  more 
than  the  rancid  misogynist  of  pop- 
ular caricature.  Also  that  be  was  a 
strange  uiia'tmifc  pf  sombre  pes- 
aim  wan  owt  optini  km. 

These  plays  are  haunted  by  death, 
guilt,  criminality  and  suffering  a 


Strindberg  room  becomes  what 
someone  calls  “a  chamber  of  tri- 
als1'. Yet  the  plays  also  express  an 
idiosyncratic  Christianity  which 
sees  hope  in  the  young  and  which 
argues  that  "each  man’s  deeds  are 
his  reward”.  Life  may  be  helL  Man 
may  be  an  "ugly  species".  But 
Strindberg,  in  his  final  years,  holds 
out  the  possibility  of  redemption. 

Hope,  however;  is  hard-won.  The 
first  plax  Storm,  is  about  the  grad- 
ual acceptance  of  age,  solitude  and 
death.  A character,  simply  called 
The  Man,  discovers  on  a storm- 
crackling summer  night  that  his 
young  ex-wife  traumaticafly  re- 
married, and  his  abused  daughter 
are  living  in  the  apartment  above: 

long  haiintpd  by  the  memory  of 

them,  be  learns  to  accept  their 
departure  and  his  own  progress 
towards  autumnal  darkness. 

It’s  a wonderful  play  about  the 
battle  for  serenity;  and  my  only 
cavil  with  toils  Wilson’s  produc- 
tion, in  which  John  GriHo  plays 
The  Man  with  an  earthy  stoicism, 
is  that  it  is  a billow  on  feverish  beat 


Lyn  Gardner  applauds  the  RSC’s  steamy 
production  of  Webster’s  masterpiece 

You  sexy  Devil 


seduction 


IN  THE  second  act  of  John  Web- 
ster's groat  Jacobean  revenge 
tragedy  Isabella,  the  discarded 
wife  of  the  Duke  Brachiano.  Is  mur- 
dered with  a kiss  whsi  her  lips 
touch  the  poisoned  portrait  of  her 
errant  husband.  In  Gale  Edwards’s 
production,  after  Isabella  dies  in 
agony  the  huge  portrait  of  her  hus- 
band suddenly  disappears.  Only  the 
frame  remains,  reverting  piles  of 
giroHa-  it  is  as  if  Pel  Pot  lad  sud- 
denly passed  this  way 
The  stench  of  evil  is  never  far 
away  in  Edwards's  raqy  atmos- 
pheric production  at  the  Pit.  It  hur- 
tles towards  its  magnificently 
bloody  ccodsdco  like  a runaway 
train.  Vapours,  as  if  fronthe  stews 
of  iw*i.  wait  through  die  grated 


floosa  unheeded  by  those  busily  try- 
ing to  cllnib  the  greasy  pQle  of  srtf- 
advanegment  Brachfcmo  and 
Vittcria  roll  on  the  floor  clutching 
at  oar-h  other’s  bodies  con- 
sumed by  red-hot  Inst  as  the  smoke 
cutis  and  dutches  seductively  at 
their  limbs.  The  only  way  is  down. 

Unlike  most  of  the  characters; 
Edwards's  production  is  almost 
entirely  virtuous.  The  text  Is  uncut 
- but  the  production  is  always  dean 
coherent  and  provides  a unity  for 
Webster’s  manic  excesses.  It  looks 
good,  like  a Caravaggio  painting,  all 
planes  of  light  and  shade,  and  it  is 
consistently  well-acted  by  those  to 
large  parts  and  small,  something 
that  has  become  increasingly 
uncommon  at  the  RSC  of  late.  It  Is 
also  extremely  sexy  — the  actors 
look  as  if  they  have  been  poured 
into  their  clothes:  even  those  most 


Even  when  the  film  moves  on  to 
Nureyev*s  remarkable  years  as 
director  of  the  Paris  Opera,  it 
skates  over  what  be  actually 
achieved-—  barely  touching  on  the 
boldness  with  which  he  kicked  the 
company’s  repertoire  into  the  late 
20th  century.  Sylvie  Gufflem, 
Jerome  Robbins  and  others  were 
apparently  willing  to  testify  to 
this  hut  appear  to  the  film. 
So  apart  from  a few  lucid  com- 
ments from  senior  lflnp  Patri- 
cia Ruaxme  and  Patrice  Bart  these 
years  are  evoked  by  insubstantial 
anecdotes,  made  sillier  by  the  way 
Griffiths’s  camera  transforms  the 
Opera  into  the  settingfor  a preten- 
tious perfume  commercial  rather 
than  a serious  place  of  work, 
waltzing  dreamily  under  chande- 
liers arid  trailing  after  dancers  in 
woozy  slow-motion. 

Griffiths  is  more  interested  to 
showing  us  Nureyev’s  struggles 
against  age  and  iltnaag  than  his 
triumphs  — ■ and  these  do  make  an 
extraordinary  story  Nureyev 


always  said  that  the  theatre  was 
his  only  home,  and  even  to  his 
fifties  he  refused  to  leave  the  stage. 
Many  of  his  final  performances 
were  embarrassingly  ill-judged, 
and  tiie  film  underlines  this  merci- 
lessly showing  his  stiffened  body 
puffing  through  steps  meant  for  a 
man  half  his  age. 

But  it  doesn’t  tell  the  foil  story 
Because  if  Nureyev’s  technique 
was  broken  his  dramatic  skills 
were  not  He  gave  same  masterly 
performances,  for  instance  as  the 
comic-pathetic  hero  to  Flemming 
Flindfs  The  Overcoat,  and  even  his 
failures  were  often  lit  by  tricks  of 
genius.  Yet,  other  than  a brief  glow- 
ing reference  to  this  by  a Russian 
teacher  (which  is  then  flatly  contra- 
dicted by  some  gruesome  fiiw  of 
Nureyev*s  dancing),  the  person  who 
gppflkg  mngf  lengthily  of  his  stage 
artistry  is  an  usherette  from  WDm- 

inptnn,  Virginia  who  burbles  about 
the  legend  she  witnessed  when  he 
came  to  perform  The  King  And  L 

It’s  not  surprising  that  Grif- 
fiths’s documentary  cost  the  BBC 
an  extravagant  £280,000  when 
money  was  thrown  away  on  such 
irrelevandes. 

The  film’s  other  mission  is  to 
explore  Nureyev’s  homosexuality 
and  his  refusal  to  go  public  about 
having  Aids,  and  you  can  sense 
Griffiths  sniffing  desperately 
around  for  some  sexy  scandal. 
When  none  is  forthcoming  she 
resorts  to  flaunting  a few  shots  of 
the  bath-house  he  used  to  visit  to 
New  York. 

In  fact,  she  wiight  have  looked 
closer  at  why  Nureyev;  so  oommit- 


and  flashing  summer  lightning. 

The  discovery  for  me  was  the  sec- 
ond play  After  The  Fire,  which  I 
have  never  semi  cm  any  stage.  Here 
two  brothers,  one  of  whom  is  a 
ghostly  revenant  called  The 
Stranger;  pick  over  the  charred 
ruins  of  their  childhood  home 
Superbly  played  by  Dudley  Sutton, 
who  has  a baby-face  battered  by 
experience.  The  Stranger  exposes 
the  stench  and  corruption  of  this 
"respectable”  famfly-home. 

Yet,  althongh  the  top-hatted 
Stranger  constantly  tells  us  life  is 
horrible,  Strindberg  sees  a sliver  cf 
hope  In  the  marriage  cf  a young 
coupfelrrtriguingiyhealsoEasthe 
play  with  artisans  who,  initially 
suspected  of  arson,  are  finally 
cleared  of  suspicion.  Despair  is 
combined  with  a residual  belief  to 
truth  and  justice:  a balance  nicely 
preserved  in  Loveday  Ingram's 
ruin-fined  production  — much,  the 
best  of  the  three  — in  which  Dud- 
ley Sutton  memorably  wanders 
through  the  debris  like  a ghostly 
precursor  cf  JB  Priestley’s  corrup- 


unlovrty  of  garments,  the  hlac* 
PVC  trousers,  look  erotic  here. 

Above  all.  Edwards  realises  that 
Webster  is  not  just  blood  and  gore. 
There  is  humour  in  the  charnel 
house,  most  notably  in  Richard 
McCabe’s  Flaminea  a louche  pimp 
who  seems  ever  surprised  by  the 
depth  of  his  own  tnfamy  He  gets  the 
best  back-frran-tbedead  scene  since 
Glenn  Chase  in  Fatal  Attraction. 

There  is  a feminist  angle  too, 
nicely  honed  but  not  over-extended: 
Viitoria  and  the  feisty  Isabella 
(Tteresa  Bantam)  are  not  victims, 
but  women  who  know  too  well  that 
sex  is  their  only  source  of  fragile 
power  in  a man’s  mold  of  political 
intrigue.  As  Jane  Garnett's  Vitto- 
ria.  defiant  in  flame-coloured  sHk 
stands  trial,  the  hypocritical  Cardi- 
nal peeking  down  her  bosom,  her 
body  language  declares  that  she  is 
no.  angel  but  a woman  who  likes 

sex.  Where  is  the  crime  in  that? 
to  the  end  the  gutters  run  with 

blood.  After  so  much  panting  hist, 
everyone  dies  alone  without  the 
comfort  of  a human  hand.  “For- 
tune’s a right  whore”  it  is  observed 
at  the  beginning.  More  of  a dog- 
Si  rep  atthertt.Batoican  London  §C1 
(0171-6388891)  untfl  March  25. 


Students  at  the  Vaganova  Ballet 
Academy,  St  Petersburg 

ted  to  his  work,  might  have  felt 
paralysed  by  public  knowledge  of 
his  Alness,  why  he  might  not  want 

to  have  been  confronted  by  the 
daily  fear  and  pity  tm  other  peo- 
ple’s faces.  But  to  do  so  she  would 
have  had  to  get  far  more  intimate 
with  her  subject  And.  although 
we  bear  some  revealing  comments 
about  Nureyev’s  personality  his 
restlessness,  his  solitariness  and 
his  erratic  grasp  of  reality,  much 
of  the  reminiscence  is  on  the  level 
of  Nureyev  looking  "to  die  for”  in 
a skimpy  kimono  or  going  to  sup- 
per with  a society  hostess. 

But  then,  watching  Griffiths’s 
film  its  hard  to  get  a grip  cf  what 
she’s  aiming  foe  Is  she  attempting 
a posthumous  outing  of  Nureyey 
or  is  she  trying,  to  construct  a 
morality  tale  about  an  artist’s 
straggle  with  death?  Much  of  it 
actually  looks  like  an  opportunis- 
tic strutting  of  her  directorial 
stuff — and  as  such  it  unwittingly 

reveals  her  lack  of  experience. 

From  fixe  blurry  soft-pom 
images  cf  dancers,  to  slow-motion 
shots  of  limos  cruising  through  toe 
neon  glare  of  New  York,  Dancing 
Through  Darkness  runs  the  gamut 
of  film  dicb6.  Nureyev  was  a com- 
plex man  and  a rrenplmr  artist, 
whose  memory  wouldn’t  be  whB- 
served  by  a hagiography  But  it  is 
even  less  well-served  by  a film  that 
reduces  his  Ufp  to  a series  of  fluffy 

snnniihiteBBndfeaWpmshinatiQns- 


1 0.45pm, Tuesday  BBC1 . 


mummy  who  squats  in  a cupboard 
and  squawks  like  a parrot  A stu- 
dent has  a mystic  virion  of  The  Sav- 
iour This  is  Strindberg  bidding 
farewell  to  naturalism  to  create  a 
wfarie  new  style  cf  phantasmagoric 
symbolist  drama. 

Yet  at  the  end  of  a long  evening 
you  feel  he  has  achieved  a final 
serenity  Indeed,  he  wrote  to  his 
German  translator  to  1907:  “What 
has  saved  my  soul  from  darkness 
during  this  work  has  bear  my  reli- 
gion... The  hope  of  a better  life  to 
come;  the  firm  conviction  that  we 
live  inaworid  of  madness  and  delu- 
sion from  which  we  must  fight  our 
way  free.”  Watching  these  three 
plays  together;  all  translated  by 
IngaStina  Ewbank,  is  often  a 
bumpy  disconcerting  experience 
What  moves  one  is  the  sight  cf  the 
ageing  Strindberg  confronting  the 
nightmare  cf  existence  and  finally 
achieving  a kind  cf  sanctified 
peace  Artists'  late  works  are 
always  fascinating,  to  Strindberg's 
case,  what  you  find  is  a tormented 
genius  courageously  confronting  a 
simple  truth:  that  virtue  is  its  own 
reward  and  we  shall  all  be  judged 
by  our  deeds. 
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Debate 


Carrot  or  Stick? 

As  education  dominates  pre-election  politics.  The  Guardian  and  The 
Institute  of  Education  continue  the  series  of  electrifying  confrontations 
on  the  key  issues  in  the  run-up  to  polling  day. 

Come  and  Join  tiie  third  debate  when  Tim  Brighoora,  chief  education 
officer  of  Birmingham,  locks  horns  with  SbeUa  Lawrfdt;  director  of 
Pofiteia,  over  whether  the  current  questioning  of  Ihe  professionalism 
of  teachers  is  doing  more  harm  than  good. 

6-OOpm,  Jan  nary  14,  1997 

Institute  of  Education.  20  Bedford  Way.  London  WC1 

Tickets  £5 

The_&Ardkn  OAtetaSartu  is  now  online  at  fittp^wvwfcguardimoo.1  ^/education 


Portcoda—  ‘ Telephone 

I enclose  a chaoue  far  tirfcatg  wi  r 
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Jabber,  jabber . . . Akin  wand  e lets  his  gloves  do  the  talking  against  Tony  Tucker.  His  ‘hazing'  style  was  also  good  enough  to  defeat  Jeremy  Williams  for  the  WBO  title  boss  kinnajro 


The  exiled  rule  of  Henry  the  Fist 


Frank  Keating  on  Henry  Akin wande,  the  heavyweight  who  went 
west  to  escape  Frank  Bruno’s  shadow  and  made  a King-size  killing 


AFTER  a Don  King 
boxing  promotion  in 
the  United  States  all 
the  fighters  still 
standing  are  pa- 
raded on  a wide  stage  for 
media  interrogation.  This 
show  can  last  for  an  hour, 
longer  than  any  of  the  fights. 

In  the  kerfuffle  that  fol- 
lowed the  eclipse  of  Mike 
Tyson  by  Evander  Holyfield 
at  Las  Vegas  in  November  all 
the  other  boxers  on  King’s 
mnlti-beavyweight  card  were 
lined  up  across  the  stage. 
Scarcely  a question  was  asked 
of  them,  and  none  at  all  of  the 
two  British  heavyweight 
fighters  ranged  on  the  very 
ends  of  the  line.  Yet  both  had 
been  victorious. 

Henry  Akinwande  had 
retained  his  WBO  title  with 
low-key  proficiency  against 
the  Russian-born  bruiser  Al- 
exander Zolkin.  Scott  Welch 
had  prevailed  on  his  US  debut 
against  a local  journeyman. 
Tonight,  still  far  from  home, 
these  two  Britons  face  one  an- 
other with  malice  afore- 
thought in  Nashville. 

Akinwande’s  WBO  title 
may  be  the  least  prestigious 
of  the  fragmented  quartet 
which  still  exist  but  the  notes 
in  the  pay-packet  are  green 


and  plentiful.  Both  men  will 
earn  more  than  they  could 
hope  to  do  in  Britain,  and  the 
winner  will  taka  an  Impor- 
tant step  towards  the  lucra- 
tive title  reunification  shake- 
up  which,  King  assures  us, 
tin  mains  bis  arm  even  after 

bis  Tyson  gravy-train  hit  the 
buffers  in  November. 

As  amateurs  both  were 
ABA  heavyweight  champi- 
ons, Akinwande  in  1988  and 
*89  and  Welch  In  1992.  Akin- 
wande is  31,  Welch  nearly 
three  years  younger.  Akin- 
wande is  unbeaten  in  34  pro- 
fessional contests,  Welch  has 
lost  twice  in  21.  Akinwande.  a 
lanky  6ft  7in,  is  the  tallest 
championship  contender 
since  Primo  Camera,  “the 
Ambling  Alp".  Welch  is  six 
inches  shorter.  Akinwande  is 
firm  favourite. 

In  business  terms  Welch  is 
a moonlighter,  a fighter  al- 
ready made  reasonably 
wealthy  by  running  two  old 
people’s  retirement  homes  on 
the  Sussex  coast 

Boxing  Is  everything  to 
Akinwande.  who  was  born  in 
Dulwich  to  Nigerian  parents. 
At  seven  he  returned  to  live 
with  his  extended  family  in 
Lagos,  returning  to  his 
parents  in  south  London  at  17. 


At  19  he  defied  his  father, 
threw  up  his  engineering 
studies  and  joined  the  south 
London  amateur  dub  Lynn. 

His  first  goal  was  a place  in 
the  British  Olympic  team  in 
Seoul.  He  achieved  it,  then 
turned  professional  and  by 
1994  was  European  and  Com- 
monwealth heavyweight 
champion.  That  year  he  left 
London  in  despair  at  being 
perpetually  overshadowed  by 


finaniH*  his  boxing  was  “road- 
sweeper’s  assistant”. 

He  is  a serene  person,  a 
man  of  few  words  who  be- 
comes loquacious  only  when 
recalling  British  unlnterest 
In  his  career. 

“1  still  wonder  why  I got  no 
recognition,'*  he  says.  ‘I  was 
a double  champion  after  all 
but  I was  never  mentioned 

When  It  nauiw  to  challenging 

for  world  titles.  The  most 
hurtful  thing  was  that  I got  no 
respect  as  a successful  sports- 
man. I still  fed  bitter  about 
that  sometimes.  They  said  my 
style  was  not  eye-catching. 


‘It  was  all  Bruno,  Lewis  or  Hide. 
I knew  I had  to  leave  England' 


Frank  Bruno,  who  would 
never  fight  him. 

Akinwande  asked  King  for 
a chance,  set  up  home  along- 
side a Tallahassee  golf  course 
In  Florida  and  won  five  fights 
solidly  and  Impressively  in 
American  rings.  King  was  im- 
pressed, even  more  so  when 
Akinwande  beat  the  Califor- 
nian Jeremy  Williams  with  a 
spectacular  third-round 
knock-out  to  win  his  title. 

Now  Akinwande  lives  in 
markedly  better  style  than  he 
did  in  London,  where  one  of 
the  many  jobs  he  took  to  help 


They  obviously  wanted  some- 
one flash  who  couldn't  stop 
shooting  his  mouth  off  but 
that  is  not  my  way.  ; : 

“I  just  got  on  with  it  — 
fighting  serious  fighters,  not 
bums  that  would  fall  down  in-! 
a round  or  two.  My  height 
and  physique  gave  me  power 
and  strength,  and  my  boxing 
skills  were  improving  every 
year,  but  people  in  London 
didn’t  want  to  know.  I just 
didn’t  fit  the  bin  with  them. 

*Tt  was  an  Bruno  or  [Len- 
nox] Lewis  or  [Herbie]  Hide, 
so  I knew  I had  to  leave  Eng- 


land to  better  my  chances.  It 
wasn't  really  a wrench.  I 
knew  nobody  would  bother 
too  much  about  my  going.” 

One  who  did  was  his  man- 
ager Mickey  Duff  *T  had  a lot 
of  time  for  Henry,"  he  said. 
“He  was.  getting  more  and 
more  accomplished  and  he 
had  a marvellous  tempera- 
ment When  Bruno  left  me,  at 
least  be  said  goodbye  with  a 
solicitor’s  letter.  Henry  sent 
me  nothing.  He  just  went  It 
upset  me  at  the  time" 

More  than  two  years  later 
Akinwande  Is  vindicated. 
“Now  you  are  all  coming  out 
the  woodwork  and  asking 
why  I left  I left  because  I 
wanted  to  get  to  the  top  and 
secure  a good  future  for  my- 
self while  I was  still  at  my 
peak  in  boxing — which  I am. 
Now  I am  a world  champion 
in  a very  hard  business  and  I 
intend  to  keep  my  title  for 
some  time  yet.  Like  I .say,  I 
intend  to  take  each  fight  at  a 
time.  If  I keep  winning  every- 
thing else  will  follow.” 

Akinwande  fought  a metic- 
ulously technical  fight 
against  ZbUrin,  using  his  long 
steam-hammer  jab  to  wear 
his  .opponent  down,  but  he 
also  carries  a painfully  solid 
straight  right.  When  that 
single  shot  took  out  Williams 
in  June  and  catapulted  Akin- 
wande to  centre  stage.  King 
was  moved  to  new  heights  of 
mixed  metaphor. 


“Only  a true  warrior  from 
the  African  jungle  could  have 
landed  that  blow,”  he  cried, 
“That  right  would  have  fried 
an  egg  in  the  desert 

In  the  pre-fight  hoo-ha  in 
November  King  had  intro- 
duced Z6Utih  to  Akinwande 
thus:  “Now,  you  mad  Russki 
from  the  once  evil  empire,  tell 
us  how  your  old  Mother  Rus- 
sia is  gonnasxve  you  from  my 
true  Zulu  fighter  in  his  loin- 
cloth who  hails  from  Dun- 
witch  England  and  who  will 
chase  you  barefoot  through 
his  beloved  jungle  with  his 
spears  and  axes?  rm  telling 
you,  man,  Zulus  don't  make 
no  prisoners  ofRusskies." 

Barmy  but  not  stupid.  King 
might  have  nursed  Akin- 
wande this  far,  hut  be  sure  he 
has  also  tied  up  all  small- 
print  options  on  the  man  from 
the  Brighton  retirement 
homes. 

Hie  murmured  approvingly 
this  week  when  Welch 
revealed  that  he  was  a stu- 
dent of  Masoyama.  the  leg- 
endary Japanese  karate -phi- 
losopher who  once  hUled  a 
fighting  bull  with  a single 


three-inch  hand-chop  be- 
tween the  horns.  That  is  the 
sort  of  thing-  King  likes  to 
hear  from  a potential  Great 
White  Hqpe. 

Two  Britpns  fighting  for  a 
world  heavyweight  title  in 
Tennessee . . . Well,  it's  differ- 
ent, anyway. 


American  Football 


Jaguars  and  Panthers  look 
to  put  cat  among  pigeons 


Mark  Tran  in  New  York 


JACKSONVILLE  Jaguars 
and  the  Carolina  Pan- 
thers, the  new  kids  on  the 
block  in  the  National  Football 
League,  have  defied  the  odds 
all  season  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  them  prevailing 
tomorrow. 

The  Panthers  take  on  the 
Green  Bay  Packers  at  Lam- 
beau  Field,  where  the  sub- 
zero conditions  and  a boister- 
ous home  crowd  are  such  an 
asset  to  the  Packers,  who 
have  an  Impressive  17-0  re- 
cord on  that  frozen  tundra. 

But  Carolina  will  be  no 
pushover  and  are  probably 
the  best  team  the  Packers 
have  faced  this  season.  The 
Panthers  are  packed  with  vet- 
erans and  have  23  players 
with  play-off  experience. 

The  team  is  built  around  a 
blitzing  defence  that  Includes 
quick  pass-rushers  and  three 
linebackers  heading  for  the 
Pro  Bowl.  But  the  offence  can 
play  too  and  the  24-year-old 
Kerry  Collins  has  shown  he 
can  compete  at  the  top. 

Like  the  Jaguars,  the  Pan- 
thers were  given  a leg-up  as 


an  expansion  team  to  avoid 
the  embarrassment  of  previ- 
ous new  sides  like  the  Tampa 
Bay  Buccaneers  in  1978,  who 
lost  every  game  in  their  first 
season. 

This  time  both  expansion 
teams  were  favoured  in  the 
draft  picks  — in  which  NFL 
teams  select  college  players — 
and  both  were  given  generous 
salary  caps,  allowing  them  to 
splurge  on  free  agents. 

The  Packers  are  simply  the 
best  team  In  the  NFL.  The 
quarterback  Brett  Favre  has 
won  the  Most  Valuable  Player 
award  for  the  second  year 
running.  They  also  have  a 
solid  running  game  in  Edgar 
Bennett  while  Reggie  White 
anchors  one  of  the  best  de- 
fences In  the  NFL. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  upset,  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  at  Fox- 
boro  Stadium,  where  the  New 
England  Patriots  host  the  Jag- 
uars. The  Patriots  trounced 
the  Pittsburgh  Steelers  but 
they  are  not  as  dominant  as 
the  Packers.  Moreover,  if  the 
Jaguars  could  upset  John  El- 
way  and  the  Denver  Broncos 
at  Mile  High  Stadium,  they 
can  certainly  have  a good  go 
at  the  Pafriots. 


Ice  Hockey 


Steelers  come  under  attack 


Wc  Batchelder 


THE  British  ice  Hockey 
Association's  technical  di- 
rector Nico  Toemen.  who  is 
also  In  charge  of  officiating, 
yesterday  launched  an  a&on- 
ishing  attack  on  one  of  the 
Superleague's  top  clubs. 

“The  disciplinary  side  of 
the  Sheffield  Steelers  is  abso- 
lutely dreadful,"  he  said. 
“We’ve  got  one  team  in  the 
league  that’s  completely  un- 
controllable. I’ve  called  an 
emergency  meeting  [of  refer- 
ees] on  Sunday  to  discuss 
wbat  we  can  do  but  there's 
absolutely  no  guidance  com- 
ing from  the  top  at  Sheffield 
on  team  discipline.” 


Toemen  was  speaking  in 
the  wake  of  Sheffield’s  3-2  de- 
feat at  Cardiff  on  Thursday. 
Steelers  had  Corey  Beaulieu 
dismissed  for  spearing  an  op- 
ponent in  the  third  minute 
and  two  other  players  later 
received  10-minute  miscon- 
duct penalties  for  verbally 
abusing  the  referee  Andy  Gar- 
son.  When  the  teams  met  on 
Boxing  Day,  Steelers’  Jamie 
Leach  sustained  a double 
fracture  of  a cheekbone. 

But  Sheffield’s  manager 
Alexr  D ampler  rejected  the  al- 
legations: “Your  team  is  only 
as  good  as  your  top  manage- 
ment and.  the  same  applies  to 
referees.  The  referees  don’t 
get  the  guidance  or  the  proper 
leadership,"  he  said. 


Weekend  fixtures 


(10  unlaw  Mated) 

(o-i  - aiMtckac  pitch  Inapectfon  = I nop] 


FA  CARUNO  PREMIERSHIP 

Aston  Villa  v Newcastle  — 


Blackburn  v Coventry. 
Leeds  v Leicester 


Liverpool  v West  Ham . 


Middlesbrough  v Southampton . 

No  dm  Forest  v Chelsea 

SbeW  Wed  v Evorton 


Sunderland  v Arsenal. 
Wimbledon  v Derby — 
Tonmiuw 


Tottenham  v Man  Utd  (40) 

M VAW  r«wh  roni»  Artway  Tn  * 


Hama  B ay;  Burkina  v Wootttldgo  Tn: 
Bodllogtar  Tar  v Dunston  FB;  Damarton 
HBi  v Cod  Raw  A Ffi  Concord  Rngrs  v 
WhltsteWe  Tn;  Outaboraagti  Tn  v Tow  Law 
Tn;  HucfcnaltTn  v Spalding  Ud;  ToBay  w * 
Ourttam  C (1.301:  WTiltby  Tn  v NantwtcH  Tn. 
PB«eww*  Stamford  v N Tarriby  Utd; 
Soudtend  Mnr  v Wtebecte  tiwtcham  Tn  v 
Ttvarton  Tn;  Reading  Tn  v Banitaad  Adi; 
Hhwon  v Nontiwood:  MangofoWM  Utd  » 
Taunton  Tn;  Moootay  v Cacanhoe  Utd. 

OH  VAUXMAU.  OOHHWWCai  Bath  v 
Morecambe:  Bramgrova  * Stafybridga; 
Gateabaad  v Tottora:  Hayes  » Stevenage: 
Hadnosfard  v Nddamlnocor,  Moran— Hold 
V Woking:  Normwieh  v Kettering;  Stougti  v 
Fambonugh.  tt—Opeoa*  Oovar  v South- 
port  Waning  v Altrincham:  Ruafldan . A 
D-mond*  v Hafltax. 


Accrington  Stanley  v G aim  Borough; 
Bamber  Bdga  v Fncktoy;  BUnop  Auckland 
V Hyde  Uttt  Boston  Utd  v myth  Spartans: 
Buxton  v Knmraley;  Cutaway  * Marina; 
Lancaster  v Attraton Tn:  Runcorn  v Cotwyn 
Bay;  Wlnsford  Utd  v Barrow.  Fs— — 
Chortay  v Leak  Tn.  HrsM  Atherton  LR  v 
Matlock  Tn:  Cengleton  Tn  v RadcW*  Bor; 
Draylsden  » Harrogate  Tn;  Qt  Harwood  Tn 
v Panday  C;  NetheriMd  V Ashton  UHL 
Whitley  Bay  v Fl boon:  Workington  » Brad- 
lord  PA;  WOrkaop  Tn  v Curzon  A.  Peel 
linaertr  Lincoln- life!  w Leigh, 
lets  LJUUXIEi  Primlar  DNMnw  Chart- 


say  Tn  v Puffiest;  Dag  & RM  v Bonham 
Wood;  Dulwich  V EnflahS  Grays  v Staines: 
Hendon  » Vending;  tfltchin  v Simon  Utd; 
Kingston  tan  v Harrow  Ben  St  Albans  v 
Bishop's  Storttoni.  Peetpaeedt  Brantley  v 
YoovH:  CarshaRoo  v Aylesbury.  Oxford  C * 
Heyeridga.  nrse  Abtandoo  Tn  v BtHertosy 
Tn;  Aldershot  Tn  v Chatham  uttt  Barton 
Ftvri  v Bagnar  Regis  Tn  Basingstoke  Tn* 
Whytotoete.  Berkliamstcd  Tn  * Tooting  A 
N Utd;  Croydon  v Thome  Utd;  Hampton  v 
Leyton  * Maidenhood  Utd  v Mataaey; 
MuKMr  v Wokingham  Tn;  Walton  (Hr 
Uxbridge;  Worthing  v Convey  Is.  Siaandr 
Chamnt  St  Peter  v Bracknell  Th;  Chesnunt 


v TlBwy;  Hemet  Hempstead  v Leighton. 

irdTn 


Tn;  Horsham  v wore;  Hungertard 
WUham  Tn:  Leetnei  heed  v Edgwera  Tn; 
Met  police  v Bedford  Tip  Windsor  4 I v 
Dorking-  TMntr  Avefoy  v Epsom  & E;  E 
Thurrock  Ifld  v Clapton;  Hactarafi  Heath  v 
Harto*  Tn;  Hornchurch  v Southall;  Leons 
v Kingsbury  Tn;  Trtng  Tn  v Cambarioy  Tic 
Wealdstone  v Bramtran  Tn. 

OR  MARTIN*  LUQUfe  WrerMar  Dtv- 
Won  Ashlord  Tn  v Atfiaratme;  Chelms- 
ford v Halesowen;  CheKanham  v Batdodc 
Tn;  Crawley  TJi  w Gloucester  C;  Dorahsstsr 
v smingBourne;  Hastings  v Kings  Lynn; 
Nuneaton  v Merthyr  Worcester  C v Csm- 
hrtdge  C.  Postpone—  Gras-end  A Nv 
Burton:  Qrasiey  Rvni  v Newport  AFC; 
Salisbury  v Sudbury  Tn.  StlJ— jd  nhr- 
Cortry  Tn  v TtenworifK  Dudley  Tn  v 
«h  Utd:  Grantham  Tn  v Moor 


Ritgra  v Evesham  Utd:  RotnweU  Tn  v Sut- 
ton CokttMd  Tn:  Shapshsd  Dyn  v Boston 
Tn;  Soktnjil  Boro  v Rounds  Tic  Stour- 


brtdgev  HlncMeyTn;  V8  Rugbjr^v  RG  War- 


«**.  t-tniaWniilio  Buckingham  Tn 
* Ysto  Tn;  CtwUrionl  Tn  v Rafter*  Alh  Ldn; 
Cirencester  Tn  ¥ Clavodon  Tn;  Float  Tn  v 
Ertth  A Betnadere;  Forest  Green  v Havant 
lb;  Newport  l-OW  v St  Leonards;  Tkow. 
bridge  Tn  v Fsreham  Tn;  miartoevUe  v 
TontxMSga  Angels:  Wsotmi-S-Mare  » Bash- 
jevMJjeymoulh  v Margate;  Wtoay  Tn  v 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 

Hrct  Division 

Bradford  C v Oxford  Uld 

Grimsby  v Port  Vale 


Ipswich  v Shelf  Utd . 
Man  CvC  Palace. 


Oldham  v Huddersfield. 

Portsmouth  v Bolton 

OPR  v Barnsley. 


Reading  v Charlton  _ 
Southend  v Norwich. 

Tomorrow 


postponed 


Wolverhampton  v West  Bram(2.lQ), 
Oecond  Division 
Blackpool  v Luton 


Bournemouth  v Rotherhui 
Bristol  C v Burnley. 

Bury  v Walsall . 


Chesterfield  v Bristol  Rvra  — 

Gillingham  v Stockport RfflBSMP 

MU  I wall  v Preston  

Plymouth  v Crewe 


Watford  v Shrewsbury . 
Wrexham  v Notts  Co . 


postponed 


Wycombe  v Peterborough . 
York  v Brentford 


Third  DMsJofi 

Barnet  v Scunthorpe . 


postponed 


Brighton  v Northampton  — KBjPSI”?. 
Cambridge  Utd  v Exeter 
Cardiff  v Lincoln 


Carl  isle  v Torquay. 


postponed 


Chaster  v Hartlepool. 


Doncaster  v Colchester. 
Fulham  v Darlington. 


Hereford  v Mansflold. 
Hull  v Swansea. 


L Orient  v Rochdale . 


BammA 


Wigan  v Scarborough  vometirnd 


lotas  Blackpool  Rvra  v cnttwoe:  Burs- 
cough  v Eastwood  Hanley;  Daman  vRos- 
asndsHi  Uttt  Hotter  OM  Boys  v Gtosaop 
ME:  Mains  Rd.v  Chaddsrton;  Salford  C v 
Penritn:  TmJtord  v Atherton  CofllsrisK 
KMsgtove  Am  v vauxtian  OM;  Praacoi 
Cables  v SI  Helens  Tn.  Cm— niniiii  Ces» 
Bootle  v Newcastle  Tn. 


Synth  v Morpeth  Tn;  Chaatar  La  Street  v W 
Autktwvdi  Crook  Tn  v Esdngten-.  HTU 
NawciHa  v wtackham;  Seaham  Rad  Star 
vs  Shields.  

wmmwnH  oouinmiaAeT  leaook« 

Premier  WvMow  Arnold  Tn  v PontoAau 


COta;  Denahy  Utd  v Ashtleid  Utd:  Ou- 
igMon  Wei  tors  v MaUby  MW;  Kattom  v 


Tn: 


ataagMm 

Be] per  Tn;  Hadleid  Main  u 

UimreettaevBrigaTmOssatiTnv 

Albion:  Fldtartng  Tit  v AnWttorpa  Watfare; 

Ttiacktay  » Shsmstd.  

MLOnMTniCUUBMNttalam 
Postponed!  Aiftam  v Cberiton  Ath;  CheT 
sea  v Arsenal;  Cambridge  Utd  v Southend 
Uttt  QPR  v West  Ham;  BUI  Ingham  v 


Nonrich  ft  L Orient  * IpasridK  Portsmouth 
TWtsnhsnL 


v WUvraB;  Wagord.v 

DMatan  Tottenham  v Res0<«. 
poo—  UAm  Tn  v Coteftestof  Utd;  Barnet 
v Bournemouth;  c Patoea  v Southampton; 
Odard  Utd  v Bristol  Rvra;  Swindon  v 
Bristol  Cl  Wimbledon  v BrftKttocth. 
Wycombe  v Brighton, 
unctfli  op;  wjujbi  Bangor  C i^comy 
(2J0J:  Barry  Th'v  Ton  Penrrs  (ZJOfc  Car- 
marthen in  v Cwmbran;  Camas*  Bay  v 
Carman's  Quay,  Bftw  VWe  v -TMwfc 
Holywdl  » Porthmadog;  Wefehpnrf YFBnL 

Tb.  Postpone*  Nswtown  v Uuaantfrald: 
Caeraws  v Aberystwyth.  ■ ■ . . 

—Mi  LBWWFmhrBMiBWMg 

. Portsdown;  CTKwnvttts  v Cqiwtdtw 
Qtanavon  v Qamoran;  IlnAsid  v <*«•«*■ 
era.  m BtuMeei  BeJtymena  * Dtafflery; 
Carrtek  ¥ Newry;  Lame  v Benya  ons 
imegh Tn v Bengor. ■ ^ J 

PM  CUPi  First.  twpd..Cobh  Pr»arira  v 
lisa  Rvrs  [7.t5k  Derry  C v Crumfis i lAd 
Dublin  UWvoraky  v Paritytito  jg-gk 
Homs  Form  Everttn  v GMnraont  Oo^r 
(Tjpj:  Longtord  Tn  v St  FrWjde  i>jq; 
UCO  v Bray  Whdrs  CL1SL  Twaterreen 
Cork  Ctty  * Gotwiy  DM  fkStl,  w 

Dregneda  Utd  (ZXQ; 

mlsns  (A  IS];  Shamrock  Rvrs  v Mweridt 
FC-0.19):  VslavtoW  SMiwM  vRoctotount 


(2J3j;  Wsyside  Cattle  v.nnn  Harpe  pjJJ; 
Whitehall  Rngn 


rRngra  v DuotniK  (ML- 


TEMNENTS  SCOTTISH  CUP 
Second  Round 

East  Stirling  v Brora  Rngrs . 


Ross  Co  v Montrose — BPW”wd 

Spartans  v Arbroath  (2.0) 


Stranraer  v Inverness  CT. 


Whltshtll  v Qusan  of  South  (2L0) 

BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premier  Division 

Dunfermline  v Dundee  Utd 

Hearts  v Celtic 


Kilmarnock  v Ratth . 


Motherwell  v Hibernian . 
Tin  narrow 
Rangers  v Aberdeen . 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
FM  Division 

Clydebank  v St  Mirren 

Dundee  v Airdrie 


Gr  Morton  v East  Ftfe. 
Sliding  v FalWrit— 


Second  Division 

Berwick  v Dumbarton. 
Brechin  v Hamilton . 


Stenhousemulr  v Livingston. 
Third  Division 
Albion  v Alloa. 

Forfar  v Queen's  Park. 


Rni|hy  Lasagne  *' 

SBKdUT  CMP  (2J)4infsre 

stated):  Hrat  Bw*  Mayfield  v Bodes; 
MoMgrasn  v Durham  Untv;  Ouhon  v tdaai 
AB1;  Ovanden  v Hanslngham;  SaddJaworth 


v EHanbonougl>.(Z30}:  Wigan  St  Patrieiia  v 
Hatton  SHirras  Cron  13.0 J.  WnMvust 
raptayi  Claytoa  v MormantonJ  OwS 
ItnaP  BR  K«  Egramonc  Dudfay  HBI  v 
Dowabivy  Moor  {2.20};  HtS  Dock  are  v 
Eastraoor;  Leads  Untv  v Thatlo  Htft;  Lock 
Lana  v Haworth;  Mntord  v East  Leads: 
SlddoJ  v Bsvsrtey;  SMrtaugh  v Latgti  Mhv 
era:  Whlnay  Central  v MQiom;  West  HuU  * 


Hayttodc  Woolston  v Ksighiey  Alb. 

MATtotuu.  coarnaica  ■ 


LKAOUB 

(2J1):  First  DMstas  Askam  v Leigh  Ease 
Bartow  (Stand -V  ThomNTI.  laoovd  Mv- 
Pus«u°aadi  Fsattierstons  Amateur 


v Shaw  Cross. 

Tomomrer 


nUBBILY  MATGHBSi  Beriow  v Carilala 
(ZJl);  Fsattwraune  v H unset  (3J0J:  HuB  v 
OkUtarit  Leigh  v Swlrtfnn;  SI  Helena  * 
Wigan.- 


Rugby  Union  - • 
nrmNATIOHAJL  HATCH!  Wales  v 
UnHetrStataa  (National  Ground.  CenjtH). 
COURAOS  CLUBS  CfUMPNnUHlPi 
Lwsw  »<wi  Bristol  v wasps  (htap  iao): 
Harlequin*  v Bath  (Irtqp  S.O);  London  Irish 
v GieuceaiflR  Northampton  v Leieaatar 
(2.1SK  West  Hantapooi  * orrotL  Peai- 
ponad:  Sale  v Saracanc.  Taw  tat. 
ponads  Btadcheatb  v Navcaetlir.  Rugby  v 
Rodieinani;  Motnngham  v MonNar.  WWer- 
losv  London  Scottsh;  WOkeflahl  v Coven- 
try; Rfchtnond  v Bedford.  iNrsarGU&on  v 


Redruth;  Fylde  v KJ^Urerpool 


St  Hriena  v Leads  . . 

Havant  Wktriey  v WalaaH  (Vnap  aHk 
Ottey  v Honogata  (fold),  tatpamii 
Reading  v Enetor;  Roaslyn  PK  v Wharie- 
daie.  LSSpne  tan  north*  Hereford  V 
LicMMd  (2L30J:  ShaffleW  v Kendal  (230h 
Stokscn-Trantv  Manchester  (i30);  Stour- 
bridge v Sandal  (2J01:  Mntongton  Pk  v 
Preston  Oraaahappcia  t2S0).  Foetpmmh 
Nuneaton  v WtorooBter  Aapatrla  v air- 
mlnghfun/SolllmH,  SovUa  Comberiey  ¥ 
Barry  rMI  (2^0);  Rynnodt  v Newbury 
B30J.  Peenuaieii!  North  Walohgm  v Mel 
PoOcw  Aokeane  * High  wycornbe;  Tabard 

v Borkhig:  Chettantnn  v Henley;  Chariton 
Pk  v WaatomjHMare. 

nrAUC  CUR  r*m>  Rota  Blackwood 
v Hftnaaun  (Z30). 

WBUM  HATH} HAL  LEAGUE  (2J0): 
Seeerel  Mufalen  AbenUtory  v Cron 
Kaya;  Maeneg  v Abercynon:  Funtypool  v 
Bonymaan;  South  Wolea  Mtoo  v Uandov 
ery.  YBtradgynlais  v UW1C  (Cardfl  Inari. 

UMatom  Ebfaw  Vela  v 

UonoUL 

CLUB  ^MATCHES!  Clormrt  v Moseley 

(SflOJ.  Fnetimned.  Rtcnmond  v CsuflB. 


pjtt 

Currie  v Jad-FOraot;  Met- 
rosa  v Boraughinulr;  StlrUng  Co  v Harlots 
FP;  Wktsonlans  v Hawick  (3JH-  Seeewfe 
Dundee  HSFP  v Gaia:  Edinburgh  A v GHK; 
Glasgow  Acods  v wot  Scotland;  Ketoa  v 
Bigger.  ThM  Glasgow  S v Praston  u 
KUmamock  v PobWobt  Mussettxvgh 
KMccsidy;  SeiMrfc  v Stnwarta  Mel  PP. 
ForwttE  Gtarothaa  wHUlheatU/hlH;  Gor- 
don! ans  v Langholm:  Grangemouth  v Oor- 
storphlne;  Haddington  v Ayr. 


(ZX\:  Mat  DtvtMom  Blackrock  Cod  v 
Vowig  Munetar.  Cork  Coral  v Si  Mary's 
Colt  Dungannon  v O Wastoy,  instonians  v 
Ballymana;  O Crescent  v Garryowen; 
Shannon  * Lansdowne;  Teranure  Cod  v a 
Belvedere  teoesMi  Becilve  Rngra  v 
MonksKwnn  DLSP  v Metona:  Osrry 


HlghlMd  v NtFC;  Sunday’s 
Wefi  v DoipWmUCC  v Skerries. 


■UOWBHm  UUUMJEI  Dartry  v Londcei 
(7-30):  Leiesaur  v Sheffield  (7J90):  Man- 
chester V Worthing  (7,301:  Btrraipgtiam  v 
Chester  (7  JO);  Hemet  v Crystal  Palace 
(73Uj:  Thames  VWley  v Laopeids  (ao>. 
TtaRm  SheBaid  v Hemet  £5-301: 
Leopards  v Nawtsasde  (7X1). 


Hockey 

WORLD  CfTMS  MDOOR  CMP  (KaMn 
Has.  Glasgow.  flXJ  today;-gSQ  tomorrow). 
Orewp  Ax  Canberra.  Qtasacw,  Joharovas- 
burg.  New  York.  Owe  m wmlogham. 
Copenhagen, 'Madrid.  .Vieona. 


(11  JO  today:  ULO  tomorrow); 
tPaoUswen.  Worcvstsr]'  Cannock.  Don- 
caster. Firebrands.  Horboms,  Hud,  York 
CS.  tnwl  (E  Grtnetad  HC):  Btueharta; 
C Qrinstad,  Iocs,  0 Loughtonlans,  Read- 
ing. SI  AtoataL 

IMIS  arramATiCMAUi  wales  v Eng- 
land (Uys  TaHr-boitL  Cardra.  2.45  today, 
ZO  tomorrow). 

Banbridge  v Rophoe;  Batredere  v Lbn»- 
ganmjr.  Pemfareiia  W v Hotywoad  ‘B7; 
Railway  Union  v Mcnfcatawn. 


Harrogate  v Forinby;  Weston  v Boo  Rhyd- 
dlng;  Norton  vTImpertoy;  - 


. RamgarMa  v S 
Sankara:  Southport  v Cheattr;  Swehrell  v 
Sprinoflefot.  SeaOw  Old  WMtgtMatH  v 
Spencar. 


V Aldridge  v Bartord  T; 
as;  Qodort  Hawks  v Pur  ley 
(11.30k  Oalort  Unlv  v Durham  Unhi:  SwS- 


v Lews 


ton  v Havant  (2X)).Tc 


Surbiton;  Hounslow  v Taddlngton  (1230). 

wn— yicums; Ban  v Yata  Bourne- 
mouth v Winchester  (71.301;  Eok  Glae  v 
Redtend  (maq);  Hempstaodv  Rover  cow 
toy;  Hendon  v B Storttord;  Hampton 


Caiwan:  Leicester  v Aldridge  <Z0y.  New- 
port v nediand;  Reading  v Southampton 


ftQ.46);  WeH  Watey.  v Kettering  (12JJ). 


PWUW  WONTS  SCHOOLS  M- 
OOOBS  CHAMnOMSHIPC.  BOM  (Cam- 
bridga.  today  and  tomorrow).  7omorrvwi 
West  (Chettvnhara). 

Tomorrow 


Hampshire  cop:  PatareMM  v Havant 
(230.  Maumbetton  Centra). 

"UDLAam  WOTS  LMOUKi  Bedterd 
Aktrldga;  Kattaring  v Ptekwtdc  Letoeaier 
v North  Stella; -Went  Bromwich  v 
Hampton,  • 

WONTS  COUHTYI  Staffs  V Lancs 
(®on^. 


ICO  Hockey 


AyrvCorfitfl(fl. 
togstoka  v StNHeW  (pad):  Nm» 
Bracknell  (TO).  Tomorrow*  BradaieK  . 
ShotBeW  (8.0):  Manchester  v BaalnotMa 
WjO);  NovratsllB  v Ayr  (830). 

FRNNsn  IBROUHi  Slauun  V Medway 
(UO);  SotlhUl  v QuHdford  (630J:  Swindon 
v Petarbonwgh-(SL80);  TeHord  V Kingston 
(7JCL  Tome*  raw*  Guildford  v TeHort 
KLtO;  Kingston  v Peanwrough  (5.45L  Med- 
»«y  ¥ Swhwon  (S.1S);  SaHhoU  v Slough 
(74)) 

NORTHBBH  Nam  UtAOUHr  Castle- 
rregh  v Dunrfrfea  (8.0c  nte  v BiacMsum 
(74D;  WhWey  v Mutrayflefd  (830). 

* PalBfoYWJI:  Dumhiet 
vmitey  (MS);  MufTiyffoia  v Rfo  (A30J. 


Golf 


Bad  foot  gives 

Faldo  that 


David  Henderson 
in  Carlsbad,  CaDfornla 


USINESS  may  be  boom- 
ing off  the  - course  but 
TsJiriir  Faldo  was  more 
concerned  with  his  form  cm  it 
yesterday  as  he  attempted  to 
keep  up  with  the  leaders  in 
the  Mercedes  Championship 
at  La  Costa. 

A level-par  72  left  him  a lot 
to  do  to  improve  oh  his  run- 
ners-up  finish  here  last  year. 
His  progress  was  hampered 
by  an  injury  to  his  right  foot 
but  that  did  not  prevent  the 
Masters  champion  from  prac- 
tising on  the  range  for  two 
hours  after  he  finished  the 
opening  round  six  shots  be- 
hind the  leader  Tom  Lehman. 

Faldo’s  business  empire 
Tina  expanded  . considerably 
since  he  won  his  sixth  major 
tittle  at  Augusta  last  ApriL 
Two  new  endorsement  con- 
tracts beckon  as  well  as  invi- 
tations to  design  more  golf 
courses. 

*Tm  very  excited  about  a 
new  golf  course  I am  going  to 
build  in  Europe.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  sites  I've  ever 
seen,"  said  Faldo,  who  made 
his  architectural  debut  with 
the  celebrated  Chart  Hills 
course  in  Kent.  • 

Many  will  remember  Au- 
gusta-for  Greg  Norman’s  dra- 
matic collapse  but  Faldo  feels 
that  his  five-stroke  victory 


has  triggered  renewed  Inter- 
est from  prospective  backers. 
“It  did  an  awful  lot  for  me  on 
the  business  side,"  he  said. 
“People  recognise  that  my 
Anal  round  of  67,  the  lowest  of 
the  week,  was  one  of  the  best 
played  in  a major." 

He  looked  as  though  ho  had 
recaptured  that  spark  on 
Thursday,  when  be  bird  led 
two  of  the  first  three  holes, 
but  an  adjusted  grip  and  the 
effects  of  his  foot  injury  saw 
him  drop  three  shots  in  two 
holes,  inchvlteg  a double-bo- 
gey five  at  the  short  lltb. 

“I  am  using  my  fingers 
more,  rather  than  the  palm  of 
my  hand,  when  I grip  the  dub 
and  I just  wasn't  comfortable 
with  It  on  those  two  holes, 
he  said.  *T  hit  two  bad  shots 
and  It  coat  me  three  strokes. 
But  I will  persevere  with  the 
new  grip  because  it  has  made 
my  swing  much  freer.” 

As  to  his  foot  injury.  Faldo 
believes  he  may  be  3 victim  of 
bis  desire  to  maintain  peak 
fitness  as  he  approaches  the 
landmark  of  40. 

‘1  have  been  doing  a lot  of 
running,  cycling  and  working 
out  on  the  treadmill,”  he  con- 
fessed. “I  certainly  don't  feel 
as  though  Tm  30.  Perhaps  I 
am  getting  old." 

Lehman;  the  US  TOUT’S  1996 
player  of  the  year,  birdied 
seven  of  the  last  13  boles  for  a 
66  and  a one-stroke  lead  over 
Paul  Goydos  and  Jim  Furyk. 


Squash 

Jansher  lets  rip 


Ian  McKenzie 


THE  world  champion 
Jansher  Khan  has 
launched  a bitter  attack 
on  the  Professional  Squash 
Association,  lambasting  Its 
efforts  at  promotion  and  in 
particular  its  failure  to  obtain 
the  sport  a berth,  at  the  Olym- 
pic Games. 

The  broadside,  published  in 
The  Squash  Flayer  today, 
comes  three  days  -after 
Jansher  received  a one-month 
ban  for  a last-minute  with- 
drawal from  a tournament  in 
Bombay. 

He  rfflirng  that  the  PSA  is 
unconcerned  about  gaining 
Olympic  participation  and  that 
it  serves  only  its  awn  interests. 
His  allegations  will  surprise 
officials  and  there  will  be  dis- 
may at  what  many  may  regard 
as  racial  overtones. 

Jansher.  eight  times  world 

champion,  maintains  that  the 
PSA’s  “white  officials”  have 
little  motivation  in  pushing 
for  Olympic  participation  be- 


cause he  is  an  Asian.  He  also 
says  that'  “the  West"  pro- 
motes the  sports  it  finds  at- 
tractive but  does  not  take  any 
real  initiative  when  Asians 
excel. 

The  Pakistani  feels  particu- 
larly frustrated  at  being  side- 
lined during  the  Atlanta 
Games  where,  if  he  had  par- 
ticipated. he  would  almost 
certainly  have  taken  gold. 

The  allegations  were  coun- 
tered by  the  PSA's  executive 
director  John  Nimick,  who 
pointed  out  that  Australia, 
with  several  world-class  play- 
ers, would  have  had  a major 
incentive  to  Include  squash  in 
the  Sydney  Olympics  in  2000. 
They  did  not 

Ted  Wallbutton,  the  World 
Squash  Federation’s  chief  ex- 
ecutive, said:  “Every  squash 
player  in  the  world  will  share 
Jans  tier's  frustration  that  our 
sport  is  not  on  the  Olympic 
programme.  The  WSF  has 
made  huge  efforts  to  have 
squash  included  in  the  Olym- 
pic Games  in  Barcelona,  At- 
lanta and  Sydney." 


Rugby League 


Saints  back 
to  strength 
for  challenge 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


HELENS  will  have  three 
WGreat  Britain  tourists 
back  for  tomorrow's  Norweb 
challenge  second-leg  match  at 
Knowsley  Road  but  Wigan 
Warriors  will  be  without 
their  four  union  players. 

Gary  Connolly  (Harlequins) 
and  Henry  Paul  (Bath)  are  in- 
jured while  Jason  Robinson 
(Bath)  and  Va’alga  Tuigamala 
(Wasps)  make  their  final 
Scheduled  Union  «pp<Miran/-a^ 
today.  Their  absences  tomor- 
row mean  another  opportu- 
nity for  a number  of  promis- 
ing Wigan  youngsters,  *nH 
the  coach  Graeme  -West  will 
stay  close  to  the  side  which 
established  a 32-22  lead  in  the 


— -retata-  H v<r-« I icttu 

first  leg  on  Boxing  Day. 

Wigan  will  be  without  the 
international  forwards  Mick 
Cassidy  and  Terry  O’Connor 
and  their  Test  scrum-half 
Shaun  Edwards. 

Saints;  however,  welcome 
back  their  captain  and  scrum- 
half  Bobble  Goulding.  the 
hooker  Keiron  Cunningham 
and  their  loose  forward  Karle 
Hammond,  who  missed  the 
Boxing  Day  match  because  of 
his  brother’s  death.  Tommy 
Maityn  returns  after  a groin 
operation. 

Wigan’s  shareholders  meet 
today  to  vote  on  the  club's 
future  home.  The  club’s  board 
are  believed  to  favour  moving 
m with  Boilton  Wanderers  at 
their  new  stadium  in  Hor- 
wich  but  Wigan  Athletic's 
owner  Dave  Whelan  Is  ex- 
pected to  outline  his  plans  to 
develop  Central  Park  to  house 
both  dubs. 

..  Sa^®rd  Reds  have  signed 
^-year-oM  Australian 
hooker  Nick  Jenkins  on  trial. 
He  Played  for  South  Wales 
last  season  and  was  previ- 
Canberra  Raiders 
Barth  Western  Reds. 

former  Great 
Britain  Dnder-21  prop  Chris 
Farr  is  to  join  Rochdale  Hor- 

SX-  £10’000  Brad 
fc  Kiwi 

has  rejoined 
Workington  Town  after  a 
sun®erwithmawarra: 


Sport  in  brief 


Skiing 


Ulriih  Luthi.  the  Swiss  coach 
of  tie  US  downhill  team,  has 
been  jailed  for  eight  days  for 
hitting  a policeman  during 
training  for  World  Cup  races 
in  Chamonix,  France.  The 
policeman  was  helping  an 
American  skier  who  had  fallen 
during  Wednesday's  training 
run.  The  policeman  reportedly 
had  one  of  the  broken  skis, 
Luthi  was  trying  to  recover  it 
and  hit  the  policeman. 


Squash 

Scotland’s  Peter  Nicol  will 
not . defend  his  British 
national  title  later  this  month 
(January  23-27)  due  to  a lack 
of  major  prize-money,  writes 
Richard  Jago.  England’s  four 
leading  players,  Chris 
Walker.  Simon  Parke.  Del 
Harris  and  Mark  Chaloner. 
will  also  miss  the  £13.500 
Manchester  event.  The  top 
seed  will  be  another  England 
international  Mark  Calms. 


Basketball 

Billy  Ross,  the  American 
guard,  is  to  join  Birmingham 
Bullets.  The  2&-year-old  frorr 
Alabama,  who  has  had  three 
outstanding  seasons  in  Aus- 
tralia's Continental  Basket- 
ball Association  with  Cairns 
Marlins,  replaces  the  released 
Lynn  Try  on.  Last  season  Ross 
was  the  CBA’s  national  scor- 
ing champion. 

Snooker 

The  resignation  of  the  chair- 
man Geoff  FouWs  will  be 
called  for  at  an  extraordinary 
general  meeting  of  the  World 
Professional  Billiards  and 
Snooker  Association,  writes 
Owe  Everton.  Rex  Williams, 
chairman  between  196s  and 
1987,  may  return  to  the  role 
after  the  egm,  which  is  likely 
to  be  held  on  January  23. 

Table  Tennis 

England’s  No.  1 Matt  Syed 
survived  a local  anaesthetic 
for  his  .persistent  hip  injury 
to  earn  himself  a last-16  meet- 
ing today  with  Belgium’s  top- 
seeded  former  world  No.  l 
Jean-Michel  Salve  in  the 
English  Open  at  Kettering 
Arena,  Writes  Richard  Jago. 
Syed  recovered  from  a slow 
start  yesterday,  to  win  12-21. 
21-14,21-13, 21-17  against  the 
ranch  international  Nicolas 
Chatelian. 
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Alderbrook  retired 
after  injury  problems 


Ron  Cox 


Alderbrook,  cham- 
pion hurdler  of  1995 
and  second  to  Collier 
Bay  in  the  Chelten- 
ham race  last  year,  has  been 
retired  to  stud. 

Kim  Bailey,  the  eight-year- 
old’s  trainer,  said:  “Due  to 
wear  and  tear  on  Alder- 
brook's  Joints,  and  due  to  the 
continuing  firm  ground, 
training  has  become  very  dif- 
ficult and  the  horse  is  show- 
ing elements  of  pain  as  a 
result  of  his  past  injuries. 

“After  consultation  with 
the  vets  and  his  owner  Ernie 
Pick,  we  have  decided  to 
retire  the  horse  so  that  he  can 
have  a full  stud  career  at 


Robin  Knipe's  Cobhall  Court 
Stud  to  Herefordshire." 

Alderbrook  won  four  of  his 
six  races  over  hurdles,  beat- 
tog  Large  Action  to  land  the 
1995  Champion  WiTjpfljp  on 
only  his  third  start  over 
obstacles. 

On  the  Flat  he  won  11  races, 
including  the  Group  Two  Prix 
Dollar,  when  trained  by  Julie 
CedL 

The  defection  of  Alder- 
brook,  who  was  3-1  fovourite. 
from  this  year's  Champion 
Hurdle  saw  a big  reshuffle  to 
the  ante-post  betting.  Coral 
make  Collier  Bay  7-2  market 
leader  to  retain  his  crown, 
with  Large  Action  next  to  at 
21-2. 

The  Barking-based  firm 
saw  heavy  backing  for  San- 


Starting  prices  despite  strike 


STARTING  prices  will  be 
returned  at  Leopard- 
stown  this  afternoon  de- 
spite an  on-course  book- 
makers* strike. 

An  “industry  starting 
price”  is  to  be  generated 
from  analysis  of  bets  struck 
in  betting  shops  in 
England. 

William  Hill,  Coral,  Lad- 
brokes, Dennis.  Stan 
James,  Stanley  and  the 
Tote  will  feed,  prices  in  to 


SIS  as  business  goes  on  and 
two  reporters,  one  from  the 
Press  Association  and  one 
from  The  Sporting  Life, 
will  return  a starting  price 
as  they  would  on  the 
racecourse. 

The  bookmakers’  dispute 
centres  on  starting-price 
shops  at  Leopardstown 
which  intend  to  take  bets 
on  the  “home"  action, 
rather  than  Just  the 
“away** meetings. 


martino  yesterday.  David 
Nicholson’s  novice  was  sup- 
ported at  20-1  and  is  now 
fourth  fovourlte  at  IO-L  Third 
to  is  Space  Trucker,  who  Is 
quoted  at  7-1. 

The  1995  Champion  Hurdle, 
the  Irish  version  that  is, 'pro- 
vides a strong  pointer  to  the 
chance  of  Cltfdon  Fog  to 
today’s  big  race.  The  Lad- 
broke  at  Leopardstown. 

Jim  Bolger's  six-year-old 
made. the  running  until 
last  flight  when  an  eight  and  a 
half  lenpiw  third  to-  Fortune 
And  Fame  that  day. 

Preptous  to  that  GUfllan 
Fog  bad  finished  two  and  a 
half  lengths. second  to  Not- 
cmnplatohigbut  over  today’s 
course  and  distance;  now  he 
meets  the  winner  on  a stag- 
gering 233b  better  terms. 

. dzfitan  Fog  lost  his  way 
after  his  Champion  Hurdle 
run,  but  has  bounced  back 
this  season  with  a win  at 
cinnrnpl  and  an  eye-catching 
third  behind  Legal  And 
Tender  at  Leopardstown  last 
month 

Thai  form  alone  gives  him  a 
clear-cut  chance  at  the 
weights  of  today's  handicap 
hurdle,  which  may  lack  the 
quality  of  some  years. 

Bolger  now  equips  CUftkm 
Fog  with  blinkers,  which  he 
has  worn  on  the  Flat,  and 
with  Tony  McCoy  going  over 
for  the  ride  ft  is  no  surprise 


thflt  flip  Darshaan 

been  backed  down  from  16-1 

this  week.. 

British- raiders  have  drawn 
a*  Wanit  jn  The  Ladbroke 
since  Bambrook  Again  10 
years  ago,  but  plenty  have 
bean  placed.  Although  Penny 
A Day  is  expected  to  prove  the 
pick  of  Mary  Reveler's  three 
runners,  he  may  not  yet  Jump 
fluently  enough  to  hhttl-  hit 
own  to  a race  which  Is  always 

run  at  an  endto-end  gallop. 

Master  Tribe,  trained  by 
Jenny  Pitman  whose  horses 
were  just  running  into  form 
when  the  freeze  took  its  grip, 
could  be  the  best  of  the 
“away"  team.  Rated  a poss- 
ible rfaampinn  Hurdle  con- 
tender at  one  stage  last  sea- 
son, Master  Tribe  should  be 
suited  by  this  sharp  track. 

Khayrawanl  is  plenty  short 
pmmigh  to  the  betting  for  a 
horse  who  has  shown  his  best 
form  on  fast  ground  and  pref- 
erence is  for  Family  Way.  He 
came  from  a long  way  back  to 
finish  second  to  Dance  Beat 
in  last  year’s  race  and  has 
deatiy  been  put  away  for  an- 
other attempt 

But  Clifaon  Fog  <2.35)  also 
has  the  look  of  a horse 
specially  prepared  for  this, 
and  he  can  prove  a rare  top- _ 
grade  jumps  winner  for' 
Balger,  who  is  better  known 
for  his  prowess  with  flat 
horses. 


, Alderbrook  who  will  stand  at  stud  in  Herefordshire 


PHOTOGRAPH.  GEORGE  SELWVN 


Wolverhampton  all-weather  Flat  card  with  form  guide 
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1UD-PG  JVMJAM  JOHNNY  (S2)J  OTteM  8-1 1-3 — 

B1IF-F0  ASL4N  (*C)  J FCzOaBM  9-10-13 


JtJotMOB 


65aMP3- CHU«MD(Ml)HByerOB  6-10-6 

4339-59  SUPWSAHDT  (45)  (D)F«fHlM  10-10-1 

HI tun  CHDSSHOT  (SS)  (CD)  R McDonftld  1D-2M) 

00M1-3  taLIBALLY  MOV  (60)  J HoMrd  Jotumn  7-10-0  - 

HM  TWft  IQnilair  8,  CViaAnt  7,  Weaer  Been*  0 

4-1  Cmtad.5-1  Oav  Georgs.  6-1  AJftdeer.  7-1  Oae  Far  Us  Pd.  Fid  Ofraso.  0-1  Aston. 
10-1  Jynftin  JaMy , Cftll  IMnd.  IQflboUy  Bay  11  naan 


— K Jones 
Mr  C Don 


r(*J 


3.45 


I STAIHNMD  OPEM  KATIOilAL  HUNT  RAI  RACE  ton  C1.447 

1 COUWR  CDOk  (81)  lire  A Swntai*  5-11-11 J 

21  NR  UtoPAX(*S)  (CO)  mufteidey  5-11-11 B 


6 

7 

S 

A 

10 

11 

IE 

IS 

14 

15 
IS 
17 
IE 
IS 


BALOONY  BOV  RWoodKMO  5-11-4 AlhaBfa 

34  BMLVEI)CKSKBI(Z1)J Norton 5-11-4 J>J Xaaagh[6) 

6 MANUSBTinilSIUI(n)PBowinM  6-11-4 BMton(7) 


OOrmCWK  DOTUrs  SBr*axme&-1M  

F JHnmdJonmon5-1V4  — 


WTO  nfll  BLACK  MnMReafty  6-1 1-4  C McCoraa*  (7) 

3- LOHDPODOSH (SEE) PUcdKft 6-11-4 ! 

IB  MADPCMEUOY(22)LlMigo  B-ll-4 


OHM  ZEAfoUXJUpwn  5-11-4 

0 RNCCA(2X)  Itolyl  Swift  5-1U4  _ 


DOTAL SPBUCEG Moon  6-1 1-4 
CO-4  in  HOB  (EE)  WMcKeOMi  5-11-4 
5-o  aanov  lad  esq  A sun  o-n-c 


0 UOOTV  ESKIMO  (22)  JHtaftne! 
SWETMKE  R UcDondd  5-TM 


OYllCRAK-dypSYQIWiatS-iO- 
X OTTADMB  (22)  W Raeri  5- J9-13  _ 

om  CAROL  JPwtoi  5-10-13  

■usiBrnrajHamne  4-UI4 

EE  DO  R BasdtnM  4-10-8 


MY  VANTAOE  M H Ewnorftf  4-10-6 

sn  Boston  A \Lbodwusa  4-10-6 


C8AMPS-«*LBMcffTSy4-10-1 XCMtottoiCD 

Ur  UaTBk.11-4  Colour  CWe.  8-1  ftm  The  Bto*.  Lord  Pccjm.  1Z-1  Over  Zealous.  Err  Bcb. 
14-1  HMpertiy.  Magpie  HctoOy  Umn 


• Blinkered  (tar  the  first  tune—  LEOPARDSTOWN:  li35  Racrv;  2J5  ClUUon  For. 
UNGFIELD;  2.30  Media  Express;  3.00  Rub  Lucy  Run;  3.30  C ode  Red. 
WOLVERHAMPTON:  LSo  Storm  Wind;  120  Hazel;  XSO  DanehlD  Princess.  MiDroy, 
State  of  Gold. 


Lingfield  all-weather  Flat  programme 


1 2^0  TTHOm  MBMMI  SnUCESIa  9T  CSXBS 
1 000054- ADMOV  (11)  JBrtdOtf  594 


r PAL  Gw  KaOMy  6-0-6 

F(7E)JimM4-r  * 


koalr  (6)12 


30-0  POWLEWDXtaETY  (7)0  Briery  4-9-C 
09-  HAYUELBEXY  (94)  P Hedger  44  ~ 


((189)  Ft  Ingram  4-8-0 

7 9-  KvmCAPtADI  (27E)DUwi8y  Sail*)  4-60 

• E CF4/3B2-  KV7RT  nM(T8S)W  Turner  5-0-0 

■ 0K834-6  KKnET  KBIO  (7)  P lABtoll  44-0 — 

10  E30022-  WAnOMB  HEF  (190)  CPopiaa  4-9-0  

11  00-  DUnMDYANE(4E)GEAHBM44-8  

12  DOWD-5  KAWAJI  (S)  II  Uftf  4-8-6  — 

IS  00449-  TWDA  (ISO)  NCraham  4-M 

IDE  PDHM  TIPS  Dftntog  Reef  B.  tondoa  Ktatoen  7,  SedaHOrai  S 


Batoeal-l  toto  tol.64  Wbmirig  ReeL  9-1  Random  Klednaa.  Sovwr  Kftg.  Rtar  Cadam.  14-1  Turia. 
CftayCMal.  20-1  SOppwyRn.  25-1  NawdLAon.  Ilian 


1^5  AHMADS  HANDICAP  ta  41  Ct.lWIS 

1 4*922-2  0taHALHAWW(7)(C)(W)T Nma ««> *-ll 

1 00322-1  SUP  JM  (T)  (CD)  RHwawn4-84 

S 000411-  SEATTLE  AUEY  (BOS)  P Heftier  4 
« 2 KB-  REDAAS  (12S)  D MDnft  4-0-6  . 

S 038273-  PATHS* DAM (12) (C|Mto Sky K«MyO-8-« 

S 1TSBS5-  STATE  AFPDOVAL  (SI)  (D)PEcdK  4-8-3  

7 150630- BAKHRODAIMHTWI  (12)  tC)J  Arnold  68-13. 


r <7)1 


2*365-0  KAMUBUMWAIX(«)  (CD)  RO-SuftWB  6-6-6  . 

>E,MpJft7,blen  IwirnalS 


JUtokS 

_D  Bantam  4 


. 11-4  Geoend  Hwan  S-i  Sp  XL  4-i  SasBe  Aiay,  B-a  Facwr  Owl  0-T  ftohaao.  10-1 J 
Aapravd.  72-1  Hwftqai  Mata.  iMBtoarattougbler  la 


1 .55  AN1RM IMBTB STAKES  SYO  Ef  CSEBE 

1 600730-  SEHPVrSMMHMUSWWSbMtoaO-O 

2 83ies9-  CDtta  TOO  HAKllAS  /5SJ  (D)  J Berry  Ml 


OOLP  Lom  (IIJCCBJT  NauBtaoc  0-11 
35*0-0  CALCHOC  (7)  CD)  C Featwal  6-6 


MI1P»toaMU«wr«,fti**All*>w7 

1 4-8  hem  Go*  Low,  3-1  SenMY  topbew.  5-1  Cone  Too  Wwawa'i  is-i  cawhoo  4 , 


2^0  DOHKCLA 


00000-3  K.TEAUEWIE(r)GsrS— ay  5 0 7 
40B24V-  AHBPDRA (12) (CMC tona 6-8-72  . 
0(0133-3  BOH  HCHKr(2|(C)TNa«Man  6-6-12 


r(B)6 


600004  maOWPS  WK  (7)  II  tUOfOtk  5-8-12 
236*0-  TC  ABO  MOM  ftps  5-6-12 


qOWH- RWAVRIIEWAY  (IBB)  (CO)  A Itan  6 

|600oa-HuiiEm.Y(i^B»iai4-9e 


VOODOO-  14mKPHDBWplB)T  Jana  4-8-7 1 
| 0D0DB9-  MBKAtaCPHOSCBOlMriLatoce 


826000- HA«IOEBin-(iaS)Oftaa  Data  *6  ( 

11  Biooao-  2ACAHCIBH(S7)<D)  Jnaclr-lleypo 

12  0B4B4-8  DIM  BOS<al(CD1  OQnOby  B-B-3  - 

is  aooBOO-NanrPDCisrips  <o)  CPoptaD  5-9-12 
14  CP6650- AMHMDJrftclMleya*-  ~ 


— - - — - — — miimr 


■Utaa  1-1  Te AM*  n-4Bop  3am.  S-1  Honan*. 0-1  Hiaaw.  12-1  Kanavna  Way.  ttaEMa.  14-1 1 
Tfqmw.  8>C3  Kftgta,  14vhmti 


3^)0  lOftaONORRTPDIariUiettAPSYOTf  Cto4SB 

1 56602-3  ULYJAOUHB(a)R<kat9* 

E 229*5-3  WVWEOEK  (4)  C Ada  9-7 
RUM( 


4 42D466- WBDOMD MUSIC (42) PUasftm 9-1 O Carta 3 

5 OtCOM-  HYSratV (IB)  S Dsw  5-11 A Daly  (0)8 

TOP FOIIM  TIPtolEy  toaMA.H|  «fiYT 

■■rAer  3-1  Lly  Jeqiwi  >i  Myawy.  4-1  ton  Lucy  Rji.  5-1  mnaeen  !:-2  y.’edscg  Uim.  5 rwonea 


3»30  FERMANAOH  AMATBn  REmS1  HANDICAP  Sro  CLBM 

1 4P1B6J-  QUEST  MIHWfll)  (CP)  A Msare  5-11-7 

2 2S2234- HATTAArai  (168)  (04*55  fiSafTfi^s  5-1 1-? 

S 5425S2-  ETAIUD (22) (CD) PWaCwyn 7-1M 


■to*JMoero(5)S 

— rl6toen(7)f 


554615-  ZUHOFUnHOM)  A U0CK  5-19-12 

EMAMMDbFA(10B|(O  A Bwley  f-10-K  


(5>B 

APanetMO 
EmILIMcUm 

E 0202391- mWHO(4JOSCr*5-W-)D ?Mfatr«ta*ta* 

(5)7 

JColdxtato(7)11 
Mbs  S Nearby- 
WneamCDE* 


7*5-5  ALHAAL(7)R0'Sulnan  9-13-5 
S03439-  COOERB3  (IS)  (7  Uu>r  4-19-6  _ 


OBfiSO-  PBDAUOrHaBML (171) PUtthoS 5-1S-6  

RyOOOO-  U7TLB  LIKE  (IBS)  p toner  

5205fl-4  PBdtAH  BUD  (4)  JBSSley  9-9-7 

WM  TlPfcMed  a,  PadaWeduMHd  7.  HtotoaMi  a 

S«aL Stoat  5-1  HHndab.  6-1  Guea  aiuki  z*o  fiyw.  uxent. : 
CodeRed.BaltoiHoM.15-i  Alto* 


.JMopgSo(7)4 
Era  1 B natty  (S)  Sir 


■1  PaKWherndd.  12-1 

ill 


Results 


MUSSELBURGH 
JMO  I*"  *W*>  1.  BMWr  OP  ALL,  M 
Mojo1?  EY  DWr  *.  Htotoi  (P-1  jra-taw); 
J Rena  (9-4)  2-1  (nj-tav  Lively 

&KOuntor.  11  ran.  4,  ah  hd.  jj  Berry)  T«c. 

C16ED:  Etjo.  n do.  ci  no.  Dual  f.  ssr.oo. 

Trio:  £2440.  CSF:  E4S5E. 

1- 1”  1,  KUTCCL  LOCH,  A S 

Smith  (9-1):  2,  Staple  Key  {12-lj;  3,  Hetty 
ftotar.  (5-1).  lj-«ta.  Music  PlMsu.  10  ran. 
Sh  hd.  S (ft  Itood  house)  Tow:  £3.10.  Cl  a. 
C2J0.  EL2Q.  OF:  E191  JrO.  CSF:  E1003E 
«-«•(&■  I.TBMNMIUM,  ADObbui 

2- 1  far);  toTkaalll-lk  E,  CMton  Laftr 
(20-1).  12ren.-4.Di.  (PMomoiUi)  Tots.  £2.00: 
El^O.  CtJRL  £5.00  Dual  F:  C12m  Trio: 
W140  CSF:  C22.7D  Tricasl- E31050 
*-f*  tot  1.  MONYMAH.  R GarriBy 
n-11  lav);  fl,  Devifty  (ta-ij:  3,  to, 
Mara  (66-1 1. 6 ran.  10. 6.  (U  Hammonoi  T 
ELM:  £1.10.  E3S0.  DF:  ESJB.  CSF'  E8.3S. 

(fta  Hdta):  1,  MOHUND  PAMt,  A 
gobbtn  H6-1):  fl.  Sow  Boar*  (iv-4):  a, 
S^aetop  16-4  lavj.  8 ran.  NX.  1.  (R  crasssi 
Tmb;  CllSO:  £2.40.  E2JO,  El.ia  Dual  F: 
QOEO.  Trio:  *2*30.  CSF:  £56.23.  Tricart 
CBS.M.  NR:  HoHclrfc. 

ELSE  Re  4ft  I,  wayuphilL,  B Slorey 
(5—1):  3,  Petal  (9-4  fav):  3,  Ya*  Ae  Rea 
<8-71  7 ran.  a.  8 (C  Parker)  Tote.  CS  DO: 
C2E0.C1.30  Dual  F:  £1060  CSF-  Cl 5 91. 
US  C2a  4»  Hdleft  1,  KAUSKO,  S Mel- 
toM  (10— lj:  fl,  Ptyewey  Km,  (5-11: 3.  Mr 
ftolelle  (25-1).  100-30  lav  Alearga.  15  ran. 
at  1- 1 ft  Man)  Tour.  £54.00,  £13.00.  £2.90. 
Sfi®.  Dual  F:  C&B50  7r.a  C147JK).  CSF 

M6E7.  Tricon:  Cl  .895 .49. 

QuAOPonaMo  PLAeepim£3z.ia 

SOUTHWELL 


1U»  Ctar  1.  ANITA'S  COHT8IM.  T 

Dprake  (8-1):  toTMnft  AaTMave>i5-1l:  a, 

' (1  W|.  1 V4  bv  Bold  AiMKra. 


11  ran.  Nk.  Si  iB  Palllr.g)  Ton  £6JO:  £200. 
E1.3C.  £1.40.  Dual  p.  £2293.  Tno;  £8220. 
CSF.  £<5  24.  T rfcas;  MSQ  12 
1MO  (In  3ft  1.  ROYAL  ACCLAIM, 
FJtsa  fi  j Parman  fl.  Sea  Oed  ilO-1): 

SL  Mr  CpeeoMor  (3-11.  11  ran  Nk.  2X  |R 
DicLL-i)  Tele.  £ 1230:  £4£0.  £240.  £2  00.  n.u-1 
F.  £3230.  Trio-  £2?  90  CSF.  MOO.Ifl  Tr t«3t 
£346.97.  NR-  Summer  Villa 
12J5B  (*m)i  i,  EDGE  AHEAD,  U A Fltt- 
garaid  (12-7/.  % to  The  Hn  (S-21:  3, 
Mtow»  Hymn  (E-l|.  18  ran.  1.  i)L  rr 
Thomson  Jones)  Taa-  £2330;  £490.  £210 
£3.K1.  DF:  £4420  Tno:  £99.30  CSF  E759& 
1-20  (In  3f>  1,  UNDAWATRKOCVBA- 
DWA,  Mrs  C rtHl^ms  (6-1  j:  fl,  rtaliiilaai 
(hart  if-4  lav/.  3,  Kanwrtpe  OH 
(7-1 1 12  ran.  4.  4.  iM  Bleloyi  Tol«  fflak 
£1  SO.  £1.10.  £4  40.  Dual  F £s  30.  Trio: 
£26.40  CSF  £18.12  Triiart  CBS 37 
1J5  (ta»1,  lL  N1DO,  L CJiamock  (7-4 
Tu*l:A,Tlnelcl  (11-21. 3,  Shakier  (9-2).  W 
ran.  i?.  S.  (M  Ca m«cfto)  7«e:  £2.90,  £1.40 
f*£Jg*  e~™  -C  Tfw.  C3.7CL 

LADY  SILK,  J Fanning  r 1^1  J; 

A.B iMUpn  lie--,.  ,[  — — |, km  arm. 

■to]J»P-U  &-* KlHspnger.  10 ran. 3*. 
’•“WJ  9r?ag:  TqlB:  CtO-30:  ta.60.  £4 DO, 
F:  SH-90'  7,40  *--47.70  CSF: 
C16330  TricasC  £68,7.45 
®*Mj1e  4ft  1,  ALHAKA.  J Qu,nn  |M 

W-toCIroled  ;iO-i,.  a.QrtBeer  (13-^7 

J?"  ’?:,J  tonta; 7 3W£l. 43: Cl .10.030 

Dual F:£&B0  CSF  £S.C4 
3-fl*  f7f)r  1.  EflMSE  OF  PRIORITY,  ASra 
Brraun  15-1L  fl,  Wtae  LMfBar  1 1 1-10  ft? 
itoWDuaB 9-lj  16  ran.  It. 6 IDNetntfti 
Taa.S5tJ.E2O0.Cl.70  £243. EftalRBro' 
Tno:  O 60.  CSF:  21JLS7. 

J*  ci*0  1.  GULP  SHAADL  s Droane 

f.  2-1  hfl,  Morrte  Ry—re  a,  nmdiiu 

jjjer  12-1  lav  ijia  ran.  3B.  V (E  Alston)  Tote 
CL13.  Dual  Fr  £17  Jo" 
Tria  Cim.ia.  CSF-  Ei  (M  TC.  Tncvc  E25D 

placrSK^S; 

W3n-  tolled 

EBBS  *C  WDflfflfiWQptjn  tUtMY. 
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Soccer 


Tanner  tests 

positive 
for  cocaine 


Marttn  Palmer 


Adam  tanner,  the 

young  Ipswich  mid* 
flelder,  is  fighting  to 
save  his  career  after 
failing  a drugs  test  which 
showed  traces  of  cocaine. 

Tanner.  23,  has  been 
charged  with  misconduct  by 
the  FA  and  faces  a lengthy 
ban  after  testing  positive  for 
the  performance-enhancing 
drug. 

It  Is  a terrible  setback  for 
Tanner,  who  yesterday  issued 
an  apology  to  the  club  and 
supporters.  He  burst  on  to  the 
scene  in  1995,  scoring  on  his 
debut  at  Leicester  and  then 
striking  the  only  goal  at  Liv- 
erpool 12  days  later. 

Tanner  has  demonstrated 
his  versatility  by  playing  in 
central  defence  for  Ipswich  in 
the  absence  of  Tony  Mowbray 
and  had  Wemhley  in  his 
sights  in  the  Coca-Cola  Cup. 

Now  all  that  Is  in  Jeopardy. 
The  FA  banned  the  last  high- 
profile  cocaine-user,  Roger 
Stanislaus,  for  a year  and 
Leyton  Orient  sacked  him. 

Ipswich's  chairman  David 
Sheepshanks,  only  on  Thurs- 
day elected  chairman  of  the 
Football  League,  said:  "We 
deplore  the  abuse  of  drugs. 
Ipswich  are  fully  supportive 
of  the  firm  stance  being 
adapted  by  the  FA.” 


The  FA  said:  'Tanner  was 
tested  positive  for  traces  of 
cocaine  after  he  was  selected 
for  random  testing  at  Ipswich 
Town’s  training  ground  on 
Monday,  December  9.  With 
the  co-operation  of  his  dub 
Tanner  has  been  suspended 
pending  an  FA  disciplinary 


commission.  He  has  14  days 
to  respond  to  the  charge." 

The  Charlton  teenager  Jay 
Notley  is  the  only  other 
player  known  to  have  tested 
positive  this  season,  the  FA 
doping  control  unit  exposing 
a cocktail  of  drugs  cocaine 
ecstasy  and  cannabis. 

But  Notley  has  so  far  been 
treated  leniently  by  the  FA 
because  of  his  age  and  sent  to 
a rehabilitation  centre  for  as- 
sessment He  faces  a further 
bearing  in  March.  Tanner  can 
expect  a tougher  FA  stance, 
given  his  experience  and 
higher  profile. 

"We’ve  now  carried  out 
over  300  tests  and  this  Is  the 
second  test  for  cocaine  we've 
had  this  season,"  said  the  FA 
spokesman  Steve  Double. 

• Relnaldo.  the  former  Bra- 
zilian International  striker,  is 
set  to  be  cleared  of  drag  traf- 
ficking charges  after  the  chief 
prosecutor  in  the  case  being 
heard  in  Belo  Horizonte 
asked  for  them  to  be  dropped. 
Relnaldo.  39,  admitted  he  had 
taken  cocaine  for  two  years 
but  denied  trafficking. 


Little  handed 
record  deal 


Pater  White 


I RIAN  LITTLE  is  not 
.available  for  the  New- 
’ castle  Job.  Aston  Villa 
revealed  yesterday  that  the 
manager  signed  a new  five- 
year  contract,  estimated  to  be 
worth  In  excess  of  £2  miTI inn, 
on  New  Year’s  Day. 

“This  is  a tremendous  deal 
for  me,”  Little  said.  “The 
chairman  and  I spoke  about  a 
new  contract  several  months 
ago  and  he  told  me  one  would 
be  ready  for  me  to  sign  an 
January  L He  was  true  to  his 
word. 

“Hopefolly  this  will  end  all 
speculation  about  my  future. 
I am  totally  committed  to  this 
club  and  I hope  my  signing  of 
the  contract  underlines  that 
point” 

“When  there  was  talk  ear- 
lier this  week  that  Brian 
could  be  on  his  way  to  New- 
castle as  Kevin  Keegan's  suc- 
cessor, there  was  a smile  on 
my  face  of  satisfaction,  know- 
ing that  we  had  already  tied 
him  to  a long-term  deal.”  said 
Villa's  chairman  Doug  Ellis. 
'This  is  the  longest  contract 
any  manager  has  received  at 
Villa." 

Little  also  hopes  to  sort  out 
his  problem  with  Sasa  Curclc 
In  the  next  week  or  so.  The 
Yugoslav  midfielder  faxed  an 
apology  to  the  manager  after 
claiming  that  “leaving  Bolton 
was  the  biggest  mistake  of  my 
life”  but  he  remains  unhappy 
at  Vina. 

“There  definitely  seems  to 
have  been  something  which 
has  aggravated  him,”  Little 
said.  "He's  felt  really  down 
and  in  the  last  couple  of  days 
the  lads  on  the  training 
ground  have  done  their  best 
to  try  and  pull  him  through. 

"Tve  said  to  him  that  when 


we  get  this  week  out  of  the 
way,  then  we’ll  sit  down  and 
try  and  iron  oat  what  is  chew- 
ing away  at  him." 

Curclc  will  not  be  disci- 
plined for  his  outburst  “He 
has  said  sorry  because  he 
knows  that  if  he  feels  like  he 
says  he  does,  then  he  should 
have  come  to  me,”  Little  said. 
“Certain  thlnga  should  be 
kept  for  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.” 

Leeds  have  finally  agreed  to 
let  Tomas  Brolin  train  with 
his  former  dub  Parma.  The 
Swedish  international  for- 
ward, who  has  spent  an  un- 
happy year  with  Leeds  since 
his  £45  million  transfer,  has 
returned  to  Italy  in  an  at- 
tempt to  revive  his  career. 

"He  is  training  with  Parma 
until  January  23,”  said  the 
Leeds  chairman  Bill  Foth- 
erby.  “Well  know  more  about 
any  possible  permanent  deal 
after  that" 

Liverpool  have  signed 
Bjom  Tore  Kvarme.  a 24-year- 
old  Norwegian  defender.  He 
was  out  of  contract  at  Rosen- 
borg Trondheim  and  avail- 
able on  a free  transfer. 

• Jean-Louls  Dupont,  the 
lawyer  who  changed  the  face 
of  European  football  by  win- 
ning the  Bosnian  case,  is 
pressing  for  a further  change 


in  the  transfer  regulations. 
He  Is  suing  Fife,  Uefa  and 
Barcelona  on  behalf  of  the 
Romanian  international  mid- 
fielder Gheorghe  HagL 

The  action  is  designed  to 
allow  players  from  countries 
with  employment  treaties 
with  the  European  Union  to 
be  treated  on  a par  with  EU 
players. 

Barcelona  asked  Galata- 
saray  £15  million  for  Hagi 
last  summer  and  retained 
part  of  his  salary  after  the  Is- 
tanbul dub  refused  to  pay. 


Ski  Hotline 


The  Latest  snow  and  weather  - 

reports  from  almost  200  resorts  in  ^ 

Europe  and  North  America.  *7\ 

By  phone  or  fax  call: 


0891  002  006 
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TMSuardian  CIwteractive 


tkjr  Qtmrdfam  Saturday  January  11 l99? 

Toon 
Army 
beats  the 

tattoo 


Game  for  a laugh. . . in  a week  when  stress  has  been  the  buzz-word  Joe  Klnnear  gets  a laugh  from  his  Crazy  Gang  in  training  yesterday  tomjbmns 


Black-and-white  contrast 


Martin  Thorpe  hears  Sam  Hammam’s  philosophy  of  survival 
and  success  at  Wimbledon,  the  Premiership’s  mighty  minnow? 


Although  the  sui- 
name  begins  with  K 
and  the  hair  is  also 
going  grey,  Joe  Kin- 
near  was  never 
blessed  with  Kevin  Keegan's 
£60  million  to  spend  on  play- 
ers. Neither  Is  the  H who 
owns  Wimbledon  blessed 
with  packed  houses  In  his 
own  stadium  as  is  the  H who 
owns  Newcastle. 

But  despite  this,  Sam  Ham- 
mam  has  managed  to  create 
on  a shoestring  almost  as 
much  success  as  Sir  John 
Hall's  millions,  and  without 
tying  the  manager  in  knots. 
Should  Wimbledon  win  their 
three  gamas  hi  hand  — begin- 
ning at  home  to  Derby  today 
— they  will  top  the  league 
table  having  already  booked  a 
place  in  the  Coca-Cola  Cup 
semi-final. 

This  is  just  the  sort  of  suc- 
cess Keegan  feared  he  could 
no  longer  deliver  and,  to  rub 
salt  in  his  psychological 
wounds,  achieved  by  a team 
that  cost  only  £13  million  at 
the  expense  of  selling  same  of 
the  better  players. 

Statistically  It  is  easy  to 
compare  the  success  rates  of 
the  two  managers:  winqear 
took  over  Wimbledon  five 
years  ago  next  Sunday,  a 


month  before  Ke«»g«n  took 
over  Newcastle.  Their  success 
rate  is  also  about  equal,  the 
Magpies  slightly  stealing 
ahead  in  file  league,  with  the 
Dons  up  there  in  the  cups. 

But  is  such  a comparison 
productive?  Surprisingly  a 
word  of  caution  comes  from  a 
man  one  might  think  would 
he  gloating  at  the  irony  of 
alley-cat  matching  plutocrat 
Sam  Hammam  describes  him- 
self as  “the  mother  and  father 
of  Wimbledon"  but  is  wise 
enough  to  accept  that  in  the 
Premiership  family  there  is 
one  set  of  rules  for  the  princes 
and  another  for  the  paupers, 
leaving  no  roam  for  envy  and 
bitterness. 

While  the  top  clubs  want  to 
win  trophies,  the  priorities  at 
Wimbledon  are  very  different 

“For  us  it  is  a question  of 
life  or  death,"  say  Hammam. 
“If  ever  Wimbledon  dropped 
to  the  First  Division,  the 
chances  are  in  the  high  90  per 
cent  that  we  would  cease  to 
exist  We  already  lose  be- 
tween £T<4  and  £2  million  a 
year  and  relegation  would  in- 
crease that  to  ££h£6  million  a 
year.  No  one  can  sustain  or 
justify  such  a loss,  so  what  we 
are  doing  is  we  are  playing 
for  our  lives." 


Which  of  the  pressures  — 
Newcastle’s  or  Wimbledon's 
— is  fiie  greater  Is  a moot 
point  hut  certainly  their  aims 
are  different  “If  you  are  run- 
ning a major  club  like  Man- 
chester Phited,  Arsenal.  Liv- 
erpool, Newcastle  and  their 
Ilk,  they  are  to  file  entertain- 
ment business,"  says  Ham- 
mam.  “They  are  selling  some- 
thing to  get  the  crowd  in.  to 
get  the  sponsors  and  the 
boxes  sold  because  they  are  of 
that  size. 


Hammam . . . not  nervous 


“For  them  buying  players 
for  record  prices  and  paying 
high  wages  is  essential  to 
keep  people  coming  through 
the  gate.  Wimbledon . are  not 
In  that  business  at  alL  We  are 
to  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, either  completely  bund- 
ing the  players  we  have  or 
getting  them  as  raw  material 
and  converting  them  into 
quality  players.  Therefore  it 
Is  a complete  fallacy  to  look  at 
what  we  have  done  and  com- 
pare that  with  Newcastle.” 

One  of  Hammam’s  favour- 
ite phrases  is  “horses  for 
courses”,  meaning  he  fluffy 
appreciates  and  endorses  the 
path  which  Newcastle  or  Mid- 
dlesbrough have  chosen  to 
splashing  out  very  un-Wim- 
bledon-Ilke  millions  on 
players. 

“Middlesbrough  have  the 
right  policy  In  that  they  have 
just  come  up  and  want  to  stay 
up.  So  to  consolidate  they  had 
to  spend  tens  of  millions  to  be 
able  in  one  year  to  achieve 
what  we  slowly  did  to  ll.” 

Similarly  he  defends  Kee- 
gan's spending  in  the  absence 
of  Wimbledon's  “dear  and 
distinct  advantage”  to  that 
time  in  the  topflight  slowly  to 
develop  a strong  squad.  New- 
castle expectations  cannot 
wait  10  years;  success  Is  de- 
manded 'now,  so  can  only  be 
bought.  - 
. So  would  Hammam  himself 
like  £60  million  to  spend?  He 


is  reluctant  to  deal  in  hypoth- 
esis. “We.  are  like  a person 
with  a handicap,"  he  says. 
"It’s  difficult  not  having  a 
permanent  home  and  one 
would  always  prefer  to  have 
money  if  that  was  available. 
So,  like  someone  with  a 
handicap  we’d  prefer  to  be  as 
fit  as  everyone  else.  But  the 
truth  is  we  are  not 

“So  you  cannot  look  with 
envy  and  say,  what  If  I was 
not  handicapped?  Until  such 
time  we  are  not  handicapped. 
We  just  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion as  it  is  and  live  with  our 
handicap.  There  might  come 
a time  when  we  are  in  a dif- 
ferent position  and  be  as  big 
and  rich  as  the  big  clnbs  and  I 
know  exactly  how  I will 
handle  that  Though  I don’t 
want  to  talk  about  that  now. 

But  does  the  pressure  and 
frustration  ever  make  him 
like  Keegan,  want  to  quit? 
“Well,  sometimes  the  press 
have  been  downright  insult- 
ing to  what  this  little  club  has 
done,  and  thatmakes  me  feel  a 
hit  unhappy.  But  like  a father 
and  mother  you  have  no  time 
to  think  about  these  filings; 
you  just  get  on  with  what  you 
have  to  do.  We  have  a plan 
and  we  carry  it  out  When  we 
have  major  problems  I don’t 
gat  nervous  or  scared.  And 
when  we  have  success  I dont 
get  carried  away."  Perhaps 
there  is  a lesson  for  the  former 
manager  of  Newcastle. 


A N Other 


THIS  clever  forward  came 
out  of  Somerset  in  the  late 
Fifties  and  was  still  plying 
his  trade  in  the  West 
Country  in  the  early  Seven- 
ties. He  began  his  career  in 
modest  northern  cres- 
cent. and  his  best  years 
were  spent  in  Midland  red. 
A capital  change  of  team, 
though  not  colour,  did  not 
work  out  and  he  soon 
moved  back  north,  this 
time  among  the  Bessemers. 
His  playing  days  ended 
hellishly. 

Last  week:  Billy  Bonds 

(Charlton  Athletic,  West  Bam 

United, J. 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Steve  Vickers  (Middles- 
brough), who  defended  su- 
perbly against  Liverpool  in 
the  Coca-Cola  Cup  on 
Wednesday  and  scored  the 
decisive  goal  in  the  2-1  win. 


Hearts  and  Celtic  know  the  score  after  striking  it  rich 


Patrick  Glenn 


Expectations  of  a 

fest  when  Hearts  face 
Celtic  at  Tynecastle  today 
must  be  heightened  after  a 
glance  at  the  recent  form  of 
the  two  main  providers. 

Jorge.  Cadete,  Celtic’s  Por- 
tuguese striker,  has  produced 
eight  In  his  last  five  matches, 
and  this  following  a two- 
month  absence  through  in- 
jury and  a further  three 
weeks  regaining  match  fit- 
ness. In  all,  Celtic  have  scored 
11  to  two  outings  during  the 
past  week. 


John  Rc&ertsou’s  six  in  his 
last  five  appearances  have 
taken  him  to  a career  total  of 
204  with  Hearts,  only  two  short 
of  Jimmy  Wardhaugh’s  club 
record,  and  he  has  been 
rivalled  recently  by  his  strik- 
ing partner  Jim  HamQton,  the 
under-21  international,  who 
has  struck  four  in  three  games. 

Their  efforts  have  lifted 
Hearts  to  four  successive  vic- 
tories after  seven  games  with- 
out a win  and  prompted  their 
manager  Jim  Jefferies  to  ob- 
serve: "There  should  be 
enough  there  to  give  Celtic 
something  to  think  about.” 

The  Parkbead  dub  con- 


tinue today  without  the  In- 
jured Stubbs,  O’Neff,  Thom 
and  Grant  hilt  may  be 
strengthened  by  the  return  at 
left-back  of  McKtolay,  now 
recovered  from  flu. 

A Celtic  victory  would  close 
the  gap  on  Rangers,  but  possi- 
bly only  temporarily,  as  the 
champions  are  at  home  to  Ab- 
erdeen tomorrow.  All  of  Wal- 
ter Smith’s  players,  except 
Ferguson,  have  recovered 
from  the  virus  which  led  to 
last  week’s  application  to 
have  the  game  against  Hiber- 
nian postponed. 

That  request  denied  but  the 
match  won,  Rangers  wUL  have 


stalwarts  such  as  Gough,  Gas- 
coigne and  Goram  back  In 
action.  It  appears  to  be  a 
thoroughly  tough  assigment 
for  an  Aberdeen  side  with 
only  two  points  from  their 
last  six  games. 

But  Smith  said:  “That  kind 
of  form  always  worries  me. 
Aberdeen  have  already  drawn 
2-2  here  this  season  and 
they’ll  see  this  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  lift  themselves  out  of 
their  current  rot  The  kind  of 
pressure  they  have  been  put 
under  in  the  media  this  week 
is  likely  to  stir  than  up  and 
they're  difficult  wnnupfa  to 
beat  at  any  tima" 


Team  sheet 


Aston  Vflta  v Htso— tfs 


vma's  Gareth  Socthgaso  Is  18  after  an 
ankle  Injury  wHto  Mark  Draper,  out  lor  tec 
weak*  with  hernia  trouble,  will* be 
replaced  tqp  Tommy  Johnson  or  Sosa  Cur- 
ate. Newcastle  have  Robert  Lee  sus- 
pended end  Lee  Ferdtnend  douMM.  DwHd 
Olnola  and  KeOTi  Gfllespfe  ndstt  play- 


Btadkbam  v Coventry 


Other  Gerry  Mtcraft  or  Nicky  Marker  «8II 
replace  the  ewpwdod  Billy  McKinley  twt 
omerwtoe  BtaekOum  are  unchangad.  Cw- 
Bitty”*. Now  Whelan  Is  eoapendad.  bo  Wo" 
Dublin  is  in  line  to  switch  back  TO  ana* 


Leeds  v Lelceeter 


Robert  MoiwtMT  is  ikMd  Up  for  idstwla* 

Leeds  are  missing  she  dsMfldsiw.  TOny  Ys> 

booh  M playing  far  duns  but  Lee  Sharpe, 
out  lor  three  games,  is  «,  Leicester*  NalL 
Lennon  is  suspended  and  the  M-rMden 
Garry  Parker  and  Colin  HW  toe  fade. 
Pontus  Koomarb  may  make  the  totth- 


Uvecpoof  v Wes t Hsw 


John  Bamas  returns  MHn  Injury,  SamCd- 
tymore  has  recovered  tram  flu  out  Jamie 


Rsdknoflp  Is  sdfl  imflL  Rsb  Jones  is  rested 
by  Roy  Evan,  mbm  Ham  hive  Mark 
Bowen.  Stan  Lezartdfa.  Sevan  BIHe  and 
Mllee  Newell  avanaMe.  Bowen  and  Tim 
Sraackar  comast  the  right  oring-tm*  stat 


MfakOeebro  v Southampton 


Bora's  Stave  Vickers  Me  recovered  tram 
b fame  Injury,  Salma  must  choose  between 
Malic  Taylor  and  Oave  BeesenL  Alan  hWJ- 
aon  return*  after  a lows  problem  but  Ja- 
«m  Dodd  and  Richard  Dryden  miss  out 


Nottingham  Farm*  v Chelsea 


Forest”*  owtoan  Nigel  Clough  returns  lor 
David  PrrlBJpe  or  Chris  Alien.  Sieve  Bunt* 
enridt  (ankle}  mioses  out  Chelsea's  Ruud 
Qafllt  ha*  *n  anWe  injury.  Erivtd  Johneen 
raplacas  Ws  suspended  Stave  Clarfcs  and 
Seat  Unto  (hamstring}  lace a * Sines* 
fast  Andy  Myers  stands  by. 


Sheffield  Wed  v Everted 


Benia  Carbone  (groin)  misses  out  but 
Vfaytw  ColHna  w included  and  DavM  Mrst 


(taintaliOTj  l*  flt  Das  Walter1*  dead  lag 
puis  Mm  irrdwbL  Everion  add  David  Ui»- 


wath  and  Tany  Pheisn  to  lha  «quad.  Tony 

Brant  should  be  1U  out  Joe  Parkinson  and 
■Mm  sbbrelt  are  Injury  worries. 


Sunderland  v Aston  Vflfa 

Sunderland  give  Barren  Mlflams  e (tout 
in  place  of  Stem  Agrtaw,  who . broke  a 
wrist  last  Saturday.  Jan  Ertteson  hs  on  iha 
bench.  Arsenal  have  David  Seaman  back 
after  10  gores*  and  Dovkt  Platt  altar  Hires 
bur  Lee  Dbran  (snide)  fa  doubtful.  Dennis 
Bsrglcanip  fKays. 


Wfanbtedon  v Derby 


The  game  looks  Hktriy  to  go  ahead  Utente 
to  a hot-elr  covering.  Wimbledon  will  be' 
unchanged  as  Neal  Anfley  is  expected  to 
recover  (ram  • leg  Injury.  Paul  McGrath 
return  to  the  Derby  *<de  In  place  of  the 
suspended  Igor  sorrow,  oarryl  Powte  4s 
back  In  the  starting  tbwMip. 


Tomorrow 

Tottenham  v Man  United 

Allan  Mtewi  hM  Hu  taut  Steffen  human 
has  recovered.  Ramon  Vega  ia  eat  far  fils 
tenon  An- 

detfaa.  John  Scales  end  Gary  Mifibutt  ere 

Inlurad.  Ruel  Fox  (ankle)  la  doubtful. 
United  bare  recalled  Terry  Cock*  tent 
Birmingham  as  Dents  man  and  PM  Nev- 
ille ore  nnd  out  Andy  Cole  starts.  David 
May  is  available  and  hflcfcy  Bun  Is  lit 


Robson  hangs 
up  his  boots 


DRYAN  ROBSON,  40  today. 
Uhas  announced  his  retire- 
ment as  a player.  “I  played  in 
an  emergency  at  Highbury 
but  that's  over  now,"  said  the 
Middlesbrough  manager. 
“Tou  won’t  see  me  playing  in 
the  Premier  League  again.” 

.-After  the  midweek  win  over 
Liverpool  Robson  warned  his 
Payers  not  to  forget  the  dan- 
ger of  being  relegated  while 
aiming  for  the  Coca-Cola  Cup 
fteal.  They  need  three  pointy 
from  today’s  bottom-three 
“eettog  with  Southampton  at 
th®  Riverside  Stadium. 

'Robson,  a former  Manches- 
ter united  and  England  cap- 
tata,  Played  56?  league  games 
and  scored  114  goaS 


Soccer  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


The  cmr  of  Newcastle 
has  been  thrown  into 
a state  of  conftislon 
and  disbelief  by  the  Kevin 

Kefpn  resignation.  Thank- 
fully, help  is  at  hand  In  vai> 
tons  guises.  First,  a local 
company  called  Laserase  is 
offering  its  services  to  any 
member  of  the  Toon  army 
■who  wants  to  lose  a tattoo 
of  tl**  man  who  was  yester- 
day’s hero. 

The  owner  David  Russell 
says:  *‘When  Andy  Cole 
went,  we  removed  quite  a 
few  tattoos.  We’re  expect- 
ing even  more  this  time. 

Meanwhile  staff  at  the 
Newcastle  branch  of  the  Sa- 
maritans say  they  have 
been  fielding  calls  from  be- 
wildered fens  “just  want- 
ing to  talk  about  the  uncer- 
tainty surrounding  the 
dub". 

And  for  those  who  really 
cannot  get  a grip  there  is 
GRIP,  a London-based  in- 
surance firm  offering  fans 
hack-dated  cover  against 
post-traumatic  stress 
caused  by  Keegan's  exit. 

“Despondent  members  of 
the  Toon  army  now  have 
somewhere  to  turn,”  says 
Simon  Burgess,  the  manag- 
ing director  of  a company 
which  also  offers  cover 
against  abduction  by 
aliens,  immaculate  concep- 
tion, road  rage  and  death 
by  the  drug  Ecstasy. 


EWCASTLE  need  took 

ino  farther  for  their 

new  manager:  the  Sugar 
Puffs  Honey  Monster  has 
applied  for  the  job.  Kee- 
gan’s co-star  in  a recent  run 
of  television  adverts  has 
written  to  Sir  John  Hall 
saying:  “Over  the  past  sea- 
son or  two  Kev  and  I have 
developed  a special 
relationship  and  1 think  I 
really  understand  what 
makes  Mm  tick  and  how  he 
motivates  the  lads.” 

Apparently  Sir  John  has 
written  back  inviting  him 
for  an  Interview. 


06  NO,  the  silly  season 
is'upon  ns.  A couple  of 
suggestions  for  television 
programmes  to  entertain 
foreign  players;  Terry  and 
Juninho/Top  of  the 
Popescu.  And  some  other 
player  pairings:  Littlejohn 
and  Sherwood  (Plymouth 
and  Blackburn);  Manches- 
ter City  and  Dyer  (Crystal 
Palace);  Wallace  and  Simp- 
son (Stoke  and  Ports- 
month);  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van (WBA  and  Wimbledon). 


Footballers  boast  dif- 
ferent talents,  different 
personalities  and  different 
ways  of  dealing  with  trou- 
blesome spouses.  Remem- 
ber Emerson  quitting  Mid- 
dlesbrough because  bis 
wife  could  not  settle  in 
Teesslde.  Well,  nothing  like 
.that  for  Tottenham's  new 
signing  Ramon  Vega.  Of  his 
Italian  girlfriend’s  prefer- 
ence for  Italy  he  says:  “X 
play  the  football,  not  her.  It 
Is  my  derision  which  team  I 
play  for.” 


AS  a role  model  for  the 
little  man  Wimbledon 
know  no  equals.  Their 
owner  Sam  Hammam 
revealed  yesterday:  “I  got  a 
letter  this  morning  from  a 
guy  who  was  a down  and 
out  but  has  now  been  ac- 
cepted at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity to  study  economics. 
He  said  that  throughout  bis 
time  on  the  streets  Wimble- 
don was  always  In  his 
mind,  and  he  always  felt 
Tm  not  going  to  surrender. 
I’ll  keep  fighting’.  And  now 
he’s  made  it.” 


Farewell  then.  Big 
MaL  Last  season,  while 
employed  as  a match  ana, 
lyst  for  the  Teesslde  station 
Century  Radio,  the  former 
Pharaoh  of  the  Fedora  let 
the  F-word  slip  during  a 
live  commentary  on  a Mid- 
dlesbrough game. 

It  earned  Malcolm  Alli- 
son a familiar  feature  of  his 
-managerial  career:  the 
sack.  However,  after  a 
promise  not  to  do  it  again, 
Big  Mai  was  reinstated. 
But,  oops.  During  Boro’s 
recent  3-0  defeat  at  Coven- 

21 upsct  he  let 
the  F-wOTd  slip  again.  As  at 

l*®  w*s  dis- 
pussed  for  the  second  timp. 


— - is  an  unwritten 
” newspapers  do 

not  criticise  each  other. 
Wjiu,  this  is  not  really  a 
CTltimsm.  so  step  forward 
the  Daily  Mirror,  and  of 
particular  concern  are  the 
marks  out  of  10  handed  to 
each  player  after  last  Sun- 
day s game  between  Ever- 
«m  and  Swindon.  The  Mlr- 
"ror  awarded  seven,  the 
second  highest  score  in  the 
Swindon  side,  to  Culver- 

rSS?' J?e  m?st  have  ““de 

a hell  of  an  impression:  he 
was  sent  off  after  52 
seconds. 
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Rugby  Union 

Welcome  to 
a dragon  on 
the  wagon 
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Michael  Prestage 

charts  Scott 
Quinneirs  rocky 
road  back  to  Wales 


SCOTT  QUINNELL  Is 
not  only  back  on 
board  with  Wales  but 
on  the  wagon  as  wetL 
Now  a thoroughly  profes- 
sional rugby  player,  he  Is 
under  the  influence  of  a 
strict,  self-imposed  alcohol 
ban  as  lie  prepares  to  face  the 
United  States  in  Cardiff  today 
and  the  Five  Nations  Champi- 
onship beyond  that 
If  he  shows  as  great  a deter- 
mination in  his  new-found 
temperance  as  In  his  recent 
dealings  with  the  Welsh 
Rugby  Union  over  money, 
then  he  will  need  an  extra- 
special  occasion  to  sway  that 
resolve. 

His  return  to  the  interna- 
tional fold  has  been  long  de- 
layed as  the  contractual  small 
print  was  painstakingly  gone 
over.  AWare  of  the  extra  com- 
mitment players  must  maim 
in  the  modem  era  If  they  are 
to  compete,  he  sees  rugby  as  a 
Job  of  work  and  is  determined 
to  get  what  be  feels  are  his 
proper  dues. 

Quinnell  would  have  Joined 
the  other  rugby  league 
recruits  returning  to  the 
Wales  union  side  much 
sooner  but  for-  the  dispute 
with  the  WRU  over  the  £30,000 
payment  which  only  players 
based  in  Wales  receive. 

A compromise  of  sorts  was 
achieved  only  when  Geoff 
Cartwright,  a Newbridge 
businessman,  agreed  to  spoor 
sor  the  Richmond  player  for 
£10,000.  which  effectively  in- 
creased his  WRU  money  to  an 
acceptable  level 
It  was  a dispute  the  former 
Llanelli  No.  8 wants  to  forget 
as  he  waits  to  savour  his 
return  to  the  National  Sta- 
dium today.  He  has  no 
regrets,  however,  about  the 
stand  he  took  nor  the  advice 
he  was  given.  “Rugby  has 
given  me  a good  opportunity 
to  provide  for  my  wife  and 
family,"  he  said,  "but  a play- 
er's career  is  short  and  you 
have  , to  look  after  your  best 
interests.  Rugby  is  a business 
these  days." 

Despite  the  WRU’s  best 
efforts,  Quinnell  believes 
players  will  continue  to  make 
the  Journey  from  Wales 
across  the  Severn  to  play  in 
the  Courage  League  and  make 
money  while  they  can.  When 


critics  decry  his  say- 

ing the  honour  of  playing  for 
Wales  should  be  enough,  it  is 
rarely  mentioned  that  he  had 
to  pay  to  return  to  union, 
banding  back  an  undisclosed 
sum  that  was  part  of  bis 
Super  League  loyalty  bonus. 

The  chance  to  play  again 
for  Wales  was  a major  consid- 
eration in  making  his  return 
to  union  after  two  seasons 
with'  Wigan  and  a key  role  in 
the  Wales  league  side  that  be- 
came European  champions. 

"AH  I want. to  'do  now  is 
look  forward,"  he  said.  "Flay- 
ing for  Wales  Is  something  I 
thought  would  never  happen 
again  and  running  out  on  Sat- 
urday win  be  like  winning  my 
first  cap.  The  United  States  is 
a niM  game  to  oosne  back 
with,  though  we  are  not 

nwHpnwHwattwg  thwn  11 

He  expects  the  support  of 
tlie  crowd  will  he  as  fervent 
as  when  he  won  the  first  of 
his  nina  caps.  That  gania 
holds  bitter-sweet  memories: 
Wales  suffered  a shock  defeat 
by  Canada. 

The  24-year-old  Is  one  of 
five  former  league  players  in 
the  Welsh  squad  and  he  be- 
lieves they . have  imported 
extra  steel  and  professional- 
ism from  the  north.  They 
have  also  given  the  squad 
strength  in  depth,  ensuring 
everyone  has  to  fight  for  a 
place,  yet  there  appears  to  be 
no  resentment  at  their  return. 
"The  message  from  every- 
body has  been  welcome 
back,”  he  says. 

But  he  admits:  “I  have  not 
seen  too  many  Welsh  games 
recently  but  the  highlights 
from  the  South  Africa  game 
showed  very  encouraging 
signs  and  morale  is  good. 
There  Is  a positive  attitude." 

Quinnell1  s aim  is  to  keep 
his  place  for  the  Five  Nations, 
in  which  he  has  two  ambi- 
tions beyond  simply  winning 
— that  he  will  partner  his 
brother  Craig  In  the  Wales 
side  and  that  against  England 
he  will  meet  his  fellow  Rich- 
mond back-row  forward  Ben 
Clarke  head  on. 

He  regrets  that  times  have 
changed  on  rugby's  social 
side  but,  while  he  enjoys  an 
after-game  drink  with  the 
boys,  the  new  professional 
regime  means  sacrifice,  par- 
ticularly with  a tUll-time 
training  schedule  to  be  met 

So  the  drinks  ban  stays, 
even  after  today’s  game.  The 
only  compromise  will  be  if  he 
makes  the  team  for  the  Scot- 
land game  in  a week’s  time 
and  Wales  win.  Then  he  will 
be  first  in  line  for  the  party. 


National  asset ...  Scott  Quinnell  on  familiar  ground  after  two  years  away  jeffmohqan 


Wales  expect  to 
count  the  points 


David  Pfummer 


WALES  are  confident  of 
getting  their  year  off 
to  a winning  start 
today  because  instead  of  be- 
ginning with  a Five  Nations 
fixture  they  are  entertaining 
United  States,  a country  even 
Ireland  can  beat 
Wales  And  themselves  in 
the  unusual  position  of  talk- 
ing about  how  many  points 
they  expect  to  win  by.  For  a 
country  who  have  lost  16  of 
their  last  17  matches  against 
major  international  rivals,  In- 
cluding Ireland,  they  are 
being  slightly  presumptuous. 

The  Americans,  who  had  a 
SO  per  cent  record  in  their  two 
warm-up  matches,  will  offer 
rugged,  obdurate  opposition 
but,  unless  Woles  run  blindly 
in  straight  lines,  as  they  did 
against  Canada  in  Cardiff 
three  years  ego,  there  is  little 

chance  of  an  upset 
The  centre  Scott  Gibbs 
leads  Wales  for  the  first  time 
as  the  usual  captain  Jonathan 
Humphreys  Is  serving  a 
seven-day  ban  after  being  dis- 
missed playing  for  Cardiff  in 
last  weekend's  Heineken  Cup 
semi-final  in  Brive. 

Gibbs  said  there  was  no 
way  ho  wanted  the  Job  perma- 
nently. "I  like  to  keep  out  of 
the  public  eye  but  with  the 


Hockey 


captaincy  comes  a higher  pro- 
file. I win  Just  give  a quick 
team  talk  beforehand,  carry 
the  ball  on  to  the  pitch,  toss  a 
coin,  mumble  a few  words  at 
the  dinner  and  go  back  into 
the  background. 

“Since  I joined  St  Helens 
nearly  three  years  ago  the  gap 
between  hemispheres  in 
union  has  grown.  We  are 
struggling  to  keep  up  and  we 
are  cheesed  off  about  it  If  we 
cannot  do  so  with  the  squad 
we  have  got  together,  we  are 
not' fit  to  wear  the  red  Jersey.” 

The  Jerseys  wiH  not  be  red 
today.  Even  though  the 
United  States  will  wear 
stripes  similar  to  Fontypool’s, 
Wales  will  show  off  their  new 
change  strip,  a white  jersey 
with  two  blue  and  red  bands. 

Wales  supporters  have  been 
asked  to  fork  out  for  four  in- 
ternationals already  this  sea- 
son with  the  championship  to 
come,  so  a gate  of  only  around 
15,000  is  expected. 
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Puma  and  Springbok 
join  league  of  nations 


Robert  Armstrong 


Pet  Rowley 


Scots  miss  English  hot  shots 

each  venue  will  go  forward  to 
the  English  "finals  night”  on 
February  7. 

Cannock  and  Reading.  Eng- 
land's leading  clubs  outdoors, 
are  looking  for  a break- 
through Indoors.  Cannock, 
who  have  made  “finals  night* 
only  once  before,  in  1990, 
have  their  sights  on  a double. 
They  and  Hull  should  be  two 
of  the  qualifiers  at  Worcester 
while  in  Sussex  the  holders 
Old  Loughtonlans,  East  Grin- 

Stead  and  Reading  or  St  Al- 
bans should  progress. 

England  will  be  represented 
in  Glasgow  by  Birmingham, 
drawn  rpafaly  from  Baribrd 

Tigers  and  Stourport,  two 
dubs  who  failed  to  make  the 

English  Qualifiers. 


fans  who  might 
jyed  watching 
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TWO  international  locks 
from  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  South  Afri- 
ca’s Steve  Atherton  and  the 
Argentinian  German  Llanes, 
have  accepted  contracts  with 
Courage  League  clubs,  Rich- 
mond. of  League  Two,  agreed 
a 30-month  £200,000  deal  with 
Atherton  while  the  champi- 
ons Bath  have  signed  Llanes 
for  18  months  with  an  option 
to  renew. 

Atherton,  who  h as  played 
in  eight  Tests  for  the  Spring- 
boks, turned  down  a recent 
offer  from  Bath  on  financial 
grounds  before  Llanes  came 
into  the  reckoning.  "The  chal- 
lenge of  playing  alongside  the 
likes  of  Ben  Clarke  and  Scott 
Quinnell  was  too  good  a 
chance  to  miss,”  said  Ather- 
ton, who  could  qualify  for 
England,  having  been  born  in 
Hampshire. 

The  arrival  of  the  28-year- 
old  Llanes  at  Bath  has  given 
their  Argentinian  Test 
hooker  Federico  Mendez 
reason  to  celebrate  with-  a 
player  he  has  known  since 
1990.  *T  am  farmed."  said 
Mendez.  “He  is  one  of  the 
world's  best  line-dot  forwards 
and  £ know  he  wd  do  a great 
job  for  Bath.”  Llanes  could 
make  his  league  debut  at  the 


Cyclo-cross 


Recreation  Ground  against 
Northampton  next  Saturday. 

Two  temporary  rugby 
league  recruits,  Bath’s  Jason 
Robinson  and  Robbie  Paul  at 
Harlequins,  play  their  last 
union  game  at  The  Stoop 
today  before  returning  to 
their  respective  dabs,  Wigan 
and  Bradford  Bulls  at  the  end 
of  four-monfa'cootracts.  Paul, 
who  Is  at  centre,  said:  *T  have 
enjoyed  rugby  union  so  much 
— rve  learned  a lot  and  I 
want  to  return.” 

Joel  Stransky's  debut  for 


Atherton . . . new  import 


Leicester  will  be  deferred  for 
at  least  a week  because  the 
freezing  weather  has  pre- 
vented the  South  African  Test 
fly-half  from,  training  for 
today’s  East  Midlands  derby 
against  Northampton  at 
Franklins  Gardens.  Rob  Lfley 
keeps  his  place  as  the  Tigers 
No.  10  but  the  wing  Leon 
Lloyd  is  out  with  an  ankle 
injury. 

Newcastle's  director  of 
rugby  Rob  Andrew  has  at- 
tacked the  game’s  administra- 
tors after  being  left  without  a 
fixture  for  the  third  succes- 
sive Saturday. 

Newcastle's  League  Two 
match  at  Blackheafa  today  is 
a casualty  of  the  weather  and 
they  were  unsuccessful  with 
efforts  to  rearrange  a league 
match  with  Rotherham, 
whose  game  against  Rugby  is 
also  oft. 

Andrew  said:  "Now  both 
teams  are  going  to  sit  around 
twiddling  their  thumbs  when 
we  have  a perfectly  playable 
pitch.  Tm  really  disappointed 
with  the.  whole  situation  and 
we  have  to  have  a look  at  just 
who  makes  decisions  when 
this  sort  of  thing  happens.  I 
tried  Epruc  [English  Profes- 
sional Rugby  Union  Clubs] 
and  the  RFU  and  no  one 
wants  to  make  a decision. 
There  Just  seems  to  be  a void 
out  there." 


Illness  weakens  Craig’s  British  Open  defence 


QrvhamSnowdon 


N; 


XCK  CRAIG,  with  a ses- 
. Jslon  on  his  home  train- 
ing machine  and  two  hours 
at  Manchester's  indoor  velo- 
drome yesterday,  topped  up 
a meagre  preparation  for 
the  defence  of  his  British 
open  title  at  Sutton  Park, 
Birmingham,  tomorrow. 

After  Steve  Donee’s  five- 
year  winning  sequence  dur- 
ing the  late  Z980s  the  title 
hag  changed  hands  every 
season  for  the  past  seven 
years,  and  tomorrow’s 
championship  seems  cer- 
tain to  continue  that  trend. 

Craig,  who  has  not  raced 
since  before  Christmas,  ad- 


mits he  will  largely  be  go- 
ing through  the  motions  of 
defending  his  title.  “I  had  a 
bad  cold,  which  turned  into 
a chest  Infection,  and  apart 
from  one  day  last  week  I 
haven’t  done  any  serious 
cyclo-cross  training  since 
Christmas  Eve.”  he  said 
yesterday.  ”1  still  plan  to  be 
on  the  start  line  at  Sutton 
Park  but  I don’t  really  con- 
sider myself  a serious 
medal  contender  this  time.” 

Craig,  an  ail-rounder  who 
had  a busy  schedule  of 
track  racing  In  the  five- 
week  EoroJeague  series  be- 
fore Christmas,  has  main- 
tained a relatively  low 
profile  in  the  main  cydo- 
cross  events  and  even  at 


full  fitness  would  not  nec- 
essarily have  been  the  pre- 
race  favourite  tomorrow. 

Barrie  Clarke,  the  rider 
Craig  succeeded  last  year,  is 
back  to  his  best  and  is  cur- 
rently leading  the  National 
Trophy  series.  Roger  Ham- 
mond, the  1992  world  junior 
champion  and  national 
senior  title  bolder  in  1994, 
beat  Clarke  to  win  the 
Greater  London  open  cham- 
pionship and  could  also 
regain  tomorrow’s  crown. 

If  there  is  to  be  a new 
name  on  the  trophy,  it  is 
likely  to  be  Carl  Sturgeon 
or  Richard  Thackray,  who 
each  won  a round  of  the 
National  Trophy  before 
Clarke  got  into  his  stride. 


Cricket 

Tour  match:  New  Zealand  Academy  XI  v England  XI 

Hope  rises  high 
before  the  rain 


DwMHopps 
In  New  Plymouth 


ARTIN  CROWE, 
the  former  Kiwi 
captain,  officially 
welcomed  “the 
MCC”  to  their  tour  of  New 
Zealand  this  week,  presum- 
ably in  the  belief  that  Eng- 
land b«d  submitted  to  de- 
mands from  the  House  of 
Commons  back  benches  and 
returned  home  from  Zimba- 
bwe in  disgrace.  And  it  has  to 
be  said  that,  before  Cyclone 
Dream  intervened,  “the  MCC" 
were  making  rather  a better 
fist  of  It  than  the  last  lot 

Nofaing  can  be  taken  for 
granted,  this  winter  of  all 
winters,  but  by  dismissing  an 
Academy  XI  for  201  the.  tour- 
ists were  comfortably  on 
course  for  victory. 

Such  an  assertion  might 
not  win  universal  acceptance 
but  Pukekura  Park,  with  its 
flat  pitches  and  short  bound- 
aries, Is  heavily  weighted  in 
favour  of  the  batsmen;  Cen- 
tral Districts  made  a record 
Shell  Cup  score  of  378  in  58 
overs  on  the  same  square  last 
week  and  conditions  were 
pretty  much  identical. 

In  Zimbabwe  had 

already  endured  Cyclone  Ath- 
erton (a  self-inflicted  cyclone, 
this  one,  characterised  by  a 
lack  of  runs  and  a poor 
image);  Cyclone  Bulawayo,  a 
storm  that  centred  on  the 
coach  David  Lloyd  as  Zimba- 
bwe’s negative  bowling  de- 
nied England  a Test  victory 
by  a single  run;  and  Cyclone 
Chicken-Farmer,  as  Eddo 
Braudes  left  his  flu-ridden 
flock  to  hound  the  tourists  to 
their  third  successive  one-day 
international  defeat. 

After  all  that.  Cyclone 
Drena  introduced  itself  com- 
paratively feebly,  persistent 
rainfall  from  lunchtime  on- 
wards soon  forcing  an  aban- 
donment. It  should  have 
blown  itself  out  well  before 
the  start  of  England’s  four- 
day  match  against  a Selection 
XI  which  begins  at  Palmer- 
ston North  on  Monday. 

Atherton  has  described  his 
predicament  as  much  worse 
than  the  ball-tampering  alle- 
gations that  beset  him  during 
the  Lord’s  Test  against  South 
Africa  more  than  two  years 
ago.  That  was  a traumatic 
week;  this  has-beeome  a- per- 
petual mental  torture. 

The  only  way  to  begin  to  ar- 
rest the  trend  is  with  a first- 
class  victory  and,  intrigu* 
lngly,  England  launched  their 
New  Zealand  programme  yes- 
terday with  a new-ball  attack 
untouched  by  the  feflures  in 
Zimbabwe.  Andrew  Caddick 
finished  with  the  best  figures 
of  the  day,  three  for  44  in 
eight  overs,  while  for  Domi- 
nic Cork  there  was  the  satis- 
faction of  his  first  competitive 
bowling  spell  for  four  months. 

The  outcome  could  have 
been  considerably  different 
had  a bottle  thrown  from  the 
crowd  while  he  was  fielding 
on  the  mid  wicket  boundary 
possessed  a touch  more  accu- 


racy. It  came  complete  with  a 
spot  of  barracking  from  one  of 
the  steep  triangular  terraces 
that  give  the  ground  the  feel 
of  a Roman  amphitheatre,  but 
Cork  played  down  the  inci- 
dent. “They  found  out  my 
name  and  decided  to  shout  it 
a few  times,”  he  said. 

Cork  is  one  ’gweiand  bowler 
certain  to  play  in  Palmerston 
North.  Caddick  should  be  an- 
other after  his  three  wickets. 
They  included  both  openers 
—Lawson,  who  edged  an  out- 
swinger  to  give  Russell  the 
first  of  his  five 'catches,  and 
Bell,  who  chopped  on.  Howell, 
at  No.  3,  would  have  been 
caught  at  slip,  first  bad,  by 
Thorpe  had  not  Caddick 
overstepped. 

It  was  as  wen  that  England 
were  taking  wickets  because 
the  Academy  side,  with  ages 
ranging  from  17  to  24,  began 
at  quite  a lick,  reaching  74  by 
the  12fa  over  when  Howell  be- 
came their  third  m|m  out, 
driving  through  the  ball  with 
the  confidence  of  youth. 

Craig  Mr.MTTlfln,  captain  of 
New  Zealand  Under-I9s  on 
their  successful  tour  of  Eng- 
land last  summer,  was  mas- 
sively Impressive  as  he 
scooted  to  58  from  56  balls,  an 
rnningc  that  included  seven 
crisp  boundaries  and  a six 
over  midwicket  off  Irani. 
With  21  of  the  Academy’s  46 
overs  still  unused,  far  him  to 
be  sixth  out  — charging  Irani 
and  lofting  him  to  Sflverwood 

in  front  of  the  sightscreen  — 
was  a criminal  waste. 

A more  workmanlike  half- 
century  from  Greg  Love  ridge, 
who  made  his  Test  debut 
against  Zimbabwe  a year  ago, 
extended  the  Academy’s  resis- 
tance longer  than  might  have 
been  anticipated  and,  as  the 
last  two  wickets  added  48, 


questioned  Atherton’s  deci- 
sion to  persist  with  Irani 
rather  than  recall  his  senior 
bowlers.  Caddlck's  return 
soon  caused  him  to  lob  to 
Short  extra  as  he  tried  to 
work  a ball  through  the  leg 
sida 

Beveridge,  New  Zealand's 
first  frontline  leg  spinner 
since  Graham  Vivian  played 
five  Tests  in  the  Sixties  and 
Seventies  with  minimal  suc- 
cess, was  happy  to  emphasise 
the  square's  placid  reputa- 
tion. “It  was  a very  flat  track, 
so  it  was  bard  to  judge  the 
quality  of  England’s  seam 
attack,”  he  said.  “I’m  sure 
that  they  will  be  a completely 
different  proposition  an  a 
seaming  pitch.  There  are  defi- 
nitely wickets  in  them  all 
over  New  Zealand  with  far 
more  Juice  in  them  than  this 
one.” 

Rutland,  at  the  moment, 
seem  anxious  to  discover 
them.  They  feel  at  ease  In 
New  Zealand  and  that  is 
reason  enough  to  anticipate  a 
considerable  improvement  on 
what  has  gone  before. 


R A Lawoon  c Buaartl  0 Caddick — 13 

II  O Ml  b Caddie* E 

-L  G Huwrtto  ttw  b Gouge M 

C D ucMlUan  c SHvarwooa  b Irani  _ SB 

8 Lynch  c Ruudl  b Gough a 

■jfl  g Hart  b SHvarvood O 

Q 8 LawMg*  c Knight  b Caddick  ...  - BA 

A J Pawn  o RtasoU  ta  Cork O 

M J Hratatn  c Ruaarti  b Irani T 

S B O’Connor  nor  out — 16 

D Sowell  c Russell  b SRvarwood  — 1 

Barms  (VbB.  wfl,  ni>3), „ 14 

.301 


Total  (4(X4  overs) 

Pal  of  etokris  IS.  29.  H,  88,  N.  141. 
143.  154.  190. 

Bowlin  in  Cork  7-0-39-1;  Caddick 
0-1-44-3;  SUvonmod  04-0-32-2:  Gough 
0-0-35-2;  Irani  0-1-40-2. 

■NOLAND  Xk  *M  A Amerton.  N V Knight 
G P Thorpe,  N Howrtn.  J P Crawley,  R C 
Irani.  tRC  Russell,  DG  Cork.  A R Caddick. 
D Sough,  C,H  W SUvanmod. 

Unphs  B F Bowden  end  E A Wukln. 
-Match  abandoned  aa  a draw.  England  XI 
OdnotbaL 


Cheers,  mate . . . Cork  and  Russell  celebrate  after  the  pace 
bowler  had  Penn  caught  behind  graham  chadwick 


Lara  makes  light  work  of  Pakistan’s  high  target 


Brian  lara  hit  a styl- 
ish, unbeaten  103  to 
lead  West  Indies  to  victory 
over  Pakistan  by  five  wick- 
ets in  a limited-overs,  day- 
night  international  in 
Perth  yesterday.  West 
todies  overhauled  a daunt- 
ing 257  with  five  wickets 
and  eight  balls  to  spare. 

Lara  cruised  to  his  cen- 
tury from  113  balls,  produc- 
ing some  delicate  leg 
glances  and  glorious  drives 
off  his  legs  as  Pakistan’s 
spin-dominated  attack 
failed  to  contain  him  even 
on  a bouncing,  turning 

WACA  pitch. 

West  Indies’  win  put 


Results 


Golf 

WCTOWAN  OPEN  (Mnfboume):  Seoood 
raoarf  (Australian  untora  tested);  1SI  8 
Lawwy  64,  T2. 138  £ Walter*  09.  60  1*a 
P Baron  lay  n,  68:  R Pampllng  n.  88:  T 
Pdca  68. 71. 140  D Chopra  (Son)  71.69;  R 
Boglln  74.  6ft  S TbU  87.  73 {S  ColBrm  SSL 
71. 141  A Painter  71.73  8 Cage  (08}  72. 
S3;  G Evans  [QB)  71.  TO;  S All BT1  T2.  68:  J 
MOartay  73.  68:  M Clayton  71,  70:  R WhU- 
lock  67.  74;  T Brtott  72.  OB.  143  T Caratan 
73,  6ft  O Cote  72.  70;  M RotMtrta  78.  6ft  G 
Ogflvy  68,  7*;  R Lh  [NZ1  6B.  73;  R AJIanby 
71,  71;  B Alkar  (NZ)  70.  72.  JUsoa  143  P 
Fulk»  (Swn)  72. 71;  J Micson  (Swe)  74. 68: 
p Dovanpon  |NZ)  eft  77.  144  J Van  Da 
Vjj*w«.  77.  **1 1 Baky-Hnch  77. 74. 

Calif):  M rauad  (US  uni  ass  staled):  BE 
T Lehman  87:  P GoydoK  J Puryfc.  6B  G 
Boras;  J Leonard;  F Couptea.  TOT  WbodK 
d-Cook:  S Jonas:  T Watson:  C Pavin;  p 
StankmmJd;  8 McCarron:  D Lows.  71  M 
Branny;  E Bari:  D Hart  C Rmk  L 
Roberta:  C SUdlar:  P Mtefceten;  m 
O’Meara.  73  E Ela  (SAh  S Snicker.  N 
Faldo  (GOT.  M Brooks.  73  F Funk;  T Her- 
ron. T4  W Wood.  TB  8 Hod*.  TO  D A 
Watering. 

Tennis 

SYDNEY  DfmUnOKALi  EnmMhl- 
jdstT  Haniiiao  (OB)  bt  G Ntmleavlc  (Cm) 
4-e.  7-ft  ff-1;  C Motor  (Sp)  MA  Carta  (Spl 

Hurtulx/J  tiammCalr  (Nate)  bt  L Plnteitf 
B TattKU  (Brt/SA)  7—6,  0-7.  7-6;  L Ut>oU 
ton  all  aa  (ArgTSp)  bt  N Godwln/G  Stafford 

«A)  6-a.  M.  7-S. 

Wnrnatn  taml  Burnt*,  J ran  riant  (US)  bt 
L Dovanpon  (USi  H.HM* Marts 
(Sate)  bt  M J Fernandez  [US)  0-3,  0-2. 
DooHam  IimI  flnalai  O PeraandWA 
Banehn  Vbarto  fUS/Spl  bt  S Appol- 
ntsna/M  Dr  on  ana  (BaVNate)  7-6.  t-6, 0-3; 
L Bternpert/H  Twaraua  (US/Baiana)  bt 
A Fruiter /K  Po  (US)  8-0.  7-0. 
COLOKML  CLASSIC  EXHIBITION 
TOURNAMENT  PMbouma);  Bawd  Bnah 
P NnrtM  (US)  fat  V KaMhtikOv  (Rue) 
•As.  someth  ntaaa  play  a«fa  A BMva 
Bw  (Ukr)  bt  M Stieh  (Gar)  7-5  8-3. 

tasmajiiam  womens  inteana- 

(Hobart):  “ “ ‘ 


them  on  top  of  the  table  in 
the  three-nation  World 
Series  tournament  and  vir- 
tually assured  them  of  a 
place  to  the  best-ofthree 
final  series  later  this 
month.  Pakistan  are  second 
and  Australia  must  win 
their  game  against  West 
Indies  in  Perth  on  Sunday 
to  have  any  hope  of  reach- 
ing the  finals. 

Pakistan  delighted  yes- 
terday’s crowd  of  more 
than  13,000  with  an 
explosion  of  runs  from 
their  last  15  overs.  Ijaz  Ah- 
med hit  three  sixes  and  six 
fours  to  making  94  before 
being  ran  out 


NHW—Ri  (US)  bt  E CaDeo*  (BoD  6-3. 
6-tt  D Vaa  Boost  (Bttl)  M M Endo  (Japan) 
6-4, 


South  Africa  are  hoping 
to  extend  the  career  of  their 
30-year-old  pace  bowler  Al- 
lan Donald,  who  will  meet 
the  convenor  of  selectors 
Peter  Pollock  and  All 
Racher,  the  United  Cricket 
Board  of  South  Africa’s 
managing  director,  before 


Barsketbaff 

hbazTotdiuo  110.  utafa  08:  Mnnauu  no. 
New  Jarasy  107;  Adaita  97.  Orlando  92 
(of):  Goklan  State  102.  Vancouver  8ft 

Cricket 

day):  Naw  SouttWaiw  uSfano 
Owtoonjttip).  WMtem  Australia  244  (b 
Hogg  5ft  UcNamara  5-75).  - “ 


toward  bay):  Weteria  17a3b  (Q  Vbnpoai 
62).  Tasmania  358-7  dac  (D  Harsh  97.  D 

(D  Lehmann  lfffino.  j Slddons  61.  M Faun 
SO)  v Queensland. 

JWOWLNBWBBW*  Partin  Pakistan  267-7 
(Itoc  Aimed  94,  Mohammad  WasJm  am. 
Wtettedl a.  2S4-6  (B  Lara  108  no.  J mS: 
ray 82|.  Wa«  tnoowm  by  Bwe  wicfcets. 


ttoyj:  Northern  Transvaal  191-3  (B  Som- 
marvtDa  62na)  v Border. 

lee  Hockey 

SUPBRUUOUB:  carter  ft  ehrtnrtd  z. 
Jtowcma*  1.  Nottingham  0. 

•“■4  * Nona  art  4;  Colorado  2. 

OBawaftTampa  Bay  3,  PNladMptiui  1; 
Washington  2,  NY  Rangera  0;  Drtraft  ft 
"teenl* :4  Jot);  Calgary  3.  Hartford  Z LA  6. 
BuMaio  3;  St  Louis  4,  Ban  Jose  ft 

Speed  Skating 

■UmnAH  CHAMPKMBMtP  (Keeron- 
«ten.  Nate);  Sm  boom  1.  I Pouma 
(Nath)  38.77,0c;  2.  D Cana  pt)  37.51;  3,  R 
RJtaraa  (Noth)  B7S1;  4.  F Zandmra  (Natn) 
37-97:  5-  C Brauar  (Gar)  38LOS;  6,  Z Bate 
(Hun)  38.00;  7.  R Steal  (II)  38.1ft  ft  E 
toriate  (10  3Cl  14: 9,  P Zyyrrunt  (Pol)  3838; 
IP.  D Shape!  (Rue)  Sftrn.  Wranant  odobe 
1.  E Hunyady  (Ami  41  jflsae:  2.  T da  Jong 
gletia  41SS;  ft  U Daacnlu  {RamWJSZ  Z 
K Egyed  IHun)  41 A4;  ft  S Bazhenova  (Rua) 
41JKK  ft  C PwtBdain  |Qor]  413ft  7,  G Nio- 
mann  (Ger)  42.04;  7,  U AMberg  (Gw) 
434)4:  a.  C HordubMIu  (Rom)  42.13;  ID.  B 
de  Loot  (Nath)  43.14. 

Motor  Rallying 


. IDakar-Ajaadas. 
Dakar.  361km):  Cam  1.  ±p  Ronunsy  (Prl 
Mlteuntsrn  3hr  20ml n siaoc:  ft  K Shtoio- 


fhe  third  Test  against  India 

next  Thursday- 
“We  are  going  to  try  to 
work  out  a way  to  keep  him 
playing,”  said  Bacher.  "He 
is  bowling  at  his  peak  now 
but,  whereas  other  fast 
bowlers  are  finishing  at  32 
or  32,  we  believe  Allan  can 
bowl  as  he  is  now  for  five 
more  years.” 


zuka  (Japan)  Mitsubishi  at  2JB:  ft  B Saby 
(Ft)  MUrtlbtaM  107:  4.  J Klatoschmldl 
(Gar)  Buggy  3047;  ft  N Masuoka  (Japan) 
kgw»teMM  2ft  11;  Oj^siriwatenaton  (Thrt) 

Shlnozuka  3035.36;  ft  Fontanay  at  3laoc| 
3.  Saby  6.14.  Wptnroyul— ; l.  c Sotelo 


(Sp)  3hr  9Bmtn  T&tec.  ft  D Casters  ffr) 
Vftmaha  « ftOS  ft  T MagnaftS  (Ft)  KTVt 
3.17;  4.  O Galteido  (Ep)  Cegtva  4*1;  ft  S 
Patethanart  (Fr)  Yamaha  4B7:  ft  j Roma 
(Sp)  KTM  6.17.  Owereft  .tinitlimai  1.  Fte- 
tartiaiMrt  33hr  ttmin  Ssoe:  Z J Arewant 
(Sp)  KTU  B1 1-2048: 3.  GaRardo  ft05.T7. 


Table  Temnls 

maiSH  OPEN  (KeUrtn BJ:  Roan 
(Writ  rttapn  Mtom  H Tamro  (Japai 
Maz«  (Don)  21—12.  21-11.  21-12: 
toodai  (no*j  bt  K Andrrti  (Auti 
21-13.  31-1  ft  r Trudal  (Can)  ta  D 
fEnpj  21-16.  31— IS.  15-31.  21—14; 
Iranaaun  (Swe)  bt  C Csbwtany  (Fri 
21-6.  19-21.  31-17;  H fjietuhllii  (F 
Keinath  (Gar)  16-21.  21-12,  21-lft 
38-3ft  K I antrw  f Auy  tx  A Cooke 
21-lft  32-30  21-12:  ft  CaB— i IR 
Mataushtta  (Japan)  1ft- 31.  21-13, 
Zft-22-  21-19;  T ToMbim  (Ja^i 
Wlntorsdoffl  (Lux)  21-17.  10-21. 
21-tft  H Eonrad  (Den)  bt  J Kalm 
17-31.  21—13,  21-lft  21—11.  Tbtoll 
V SanctHK  (Bp)  21-12.  21-10.  27- 
5TS  “ N Chatotaln  (Fr; 

71-13. 21-17:  WSoUwrfAj 
Hatonason  (Swel  18-ai.  2V-13. 

(Brt)  bt  K 

f8**)  17-21.  21-13.  21-18; 

SwLjfSa*  N 'r“nan  <Japan| 

Wnnmi  M Itaaamnrt  (Japaani  bt 
l&ig)  21-19.  17-21.  26-33,  2T 

5£5J,,#  n Srtteta  (Japan) 

16-ei.  21-11.  10-31,  21-1S  j E 

gw)  « R Sbaamva  (Cj)  21-12. 

*2" •Samrt  PoWa  (HK)  H C Ftoctmi 

31-11. 10-21^21-8. 21-17;  e Oka  p 
L Portaon  (Own)  21-15.  21-13.  z\ 

£>-1ft  21-ft  A **— maiia  (Wi 
Zhwtg  (FH  36-34.  21-14.  Zl-I*  ■ 
*>t  Pan  U Chun  aalpci) 
ZI-1S.  IB-31.  31-ft  P PMbnbflTrs 
E 8»rt(W)  21—16. 
TPahnbiafripai) « M Mue  (Noth) 
21-e.  21-S;  a Haft  (Eng)  bt  T m* 

SlE-  R Stma  (Go. 

MMllMn  (Bo)  21-15, 21-12. 2j_iflt] 
Lbte  (UK)  bt  E Court  (Fr)  ?1-ft 
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Dalglish  scents  his  chance 


Michael  Walker  on  Newcastle  United’s 
likely  target  after  rejections  from  Spain 


Kenny  dalglish, 

said  to  be  the  first 
name  on  Newcastle 
United's  shortlist  to 
replace  Kevin  Kee- 
gan as  manager,  has  re- 
emerged  as  the  most  obvious 
candidate  after  Bobby  Hobson 
confirmed  yesterday  that  he 
had  turned  down  an  offer 
from  Newcastle. 

"Right  job,  wrong  time," 
said  Robson  yesterday  after- 
noon. yet  last  night  Sir  John 
Hall  was  said  to  be  on  his  way 
to  Spain  to  make  a second  ap- 
proach to  the  Barcelona  man- 
ager. The  chairman,  on  holi- 
day in  MarbeUa.  had  not  been 
pan  of  the  Newcastle  delega- 
tion that  spent  Thursday  with 


Robson  in  his  villa  outside 

Barcelona. 

Robson  admitted  that  the 
initial  offer  from  Newcastle 
bad  been  "a  colossal  tempta- 
tion’’ and  perhaps  Hall  felt 
that  he  was  wavering. 

Hobson  said  be  bad  been 
“flattered  and  honoured"  by 
the  interest  “It's  the  one 
place  in  England  where  my 
heart  is.  But  I had  this  con- 
tract and  I think  it's  right  that 
I stay  here. 

"Newcastle  Is  a tremendous 
challenge  but  it’s  a great  op- 
portunity for  me  here.  Barce- 
lona have  not  won  anything 
for  two  years  and,  if  I can  do 
it  this  time,  in  my  first  year, 
it  would  be  great" 


Robson  had  discussions 
with  the  Barcelona  president 
Jose  Luis  Nunez  yesterday. 
He  Is  under  contract  to  die 
club  until  the  end  or  next 
season. 

John  Tosha ck,  another  man 
connected  with  the  St  James’ 
Park  vacancy,  yesterday 
issued  a statement  similar  in 
tone  to  Robson’s.  ‘Tm  flat- 
tened to  be  linked  with  New- 
castle," said  the  Deportivo  La 
Coruna  manager.  “It  Is  a 
great  club  with  a great  fixture. 
The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  unless  things  change.  I 
have  a contract  until  the  end 
of  this  season  and  Tm  stick- 
ing to  it” 

In  £act  Dalglish  is  the  only 
candidate  who  has  not  been 
heard  from.  As  he  has  let 
close  friends  know  that  he 
would  be  more'  than  inter- 
ested in  hearing  from  New- 


castle, it  Is  surprising  that  the 
directors  went  to  see  Robson 
first — unless,  of  course,  New- 
castle have  already  made  con- 
tact with  Dalglish,  and  there 
are  continual  claims  and 
counter-claims  that  thic  is  the 
case. 

If  Dalglish  were  to  become 
Keegan’s  successor,  he  would 
be  in  with  a tilt  at  becoming 


the  first  manager  to  win  the 
championship  with  three  dif- 
ferent dubs.  History  beckons 
the  Scotsman,  although  it 
may  take  Newcastle  the  week- 
end to  do  so. 

Presented  with  a state  of 
such  confusion,  Terry  McDer- 
mott has  understandably 
adopted  a pragmatic  attitude. 
Addressing  the  press  before 
the  Newcastle  squad  boarded 
a bus  bound  for  Villa  Park. 
McDermott  said  of  the  mana- 
gerial speculation:  “I  don’t 


really  have  a view,  that’s 
down  to  the  board. 

"I  was  under  no  illusions 
when  asked  to  take  over  on 
Tuesday:  It  could  be  for  a 
week,  it  could  be  for  a month, 
it  could  be  until  tiie  end  of  the 
season.  But,  whoever  comes 
in,  one  thing  they  will  inherit 
is  a very  good  football  team." 

McDermott  said  that, 
should  Newcastle  beat  Aston 
VTQa  today,  the  victory  would 
be  dedicated  to  Keegan. 
“Wherever  he  is  In  the  world, 
I know  heTl  want  us  to  win.’* 

McDermott  said  that  he  last 
spoke  to  Keegan  an  Wednes- 
day. “He  was  certainly  In  a 
relaxed  mood.  There  was  no 
animosity  about  the  decision; 
he’s  not  bitter  in  any  way. 

' “I  don’t  know  what  he’ll  do 
but  I don't  think  a person  like 
him  should  be  lost  to  football. 
He’s  got  so  much  to  offer. 


Dalglish . . . interested 
Football  needs  people  like 

him 

"There  is  a lot  of  deceit  in 
football  and  a lot  of  dishon- 
esty. He’s  as  honest  as  the  day 
is  long  and  we' need  a lot  more 
people  like  him.” 

The  Newcastle  board,  how- 
ever, may  be  discovering  that 
finding  someone  similar  will 
not  be  easy. 


Spoiling  for 
a share 
of  the  spoils 


David  Lacey 


Henmania  hits  Sydney Britain’s  No.  I signs  autographs  for  his  growing  Australian  fan  club  yesterday  after  beating  Goran  Ivanisevic  to  reach  the  final 


CUVE  BRUnSKTLL 


111  ■ VY1CE  this  weekfoot- 
| ball  supporters  have 
I waited  in  the  cold  out- 
I side  their  clubs  hoping 
for  good  news  from,  within.  On 
each  occasion  they  have  de- 
parted a little  sadder  and  little 
the  wiser. 

They  may  also  have  begun 
to  wonder  exactly  for  whose 
benefit  these  clubs  are  being 
run.  On  Monday  Nottingham 
Forest  fens  wanted  to  know 
who  would  be  taking  over  the 
club  and  injecting  fresh  capi- 
tal to  buy  players  to  keep  the 
team  in  the  Premier  League. 
But  tiie  club's  190  attending 
shareholders  could  not  agree, 
by  a sufficient  majority,  to  ac- 
cept one  offer.  leaving  two 
more  on  the  table. 

Less  than  48  hours  later,  in 
the  wake  of  Kevin  Keegan’s 
sudden  resignation  at  New- 
castle United,  suggestions 
were  being  made  that  tiie  tim- 
ing aflteegan’s  departure  had 
been  influenced  by  the  dub*a 

hnmiriflTit  flotation  On  thft 
stock  market;  that,  ifhe  was 
set  on  leaving,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter ifhe  left  at  once  rather 
than  go  while  shares  were 
being  sold  in  the  City. 

In  neither  instance  does  the 
game  of  football  appear  to 
have  been  uppermost  in  the 
thoughts  of  those  making  deci- 
sions. “Some  shareholders 
want  to  get  some  money  out  erf1 
it,J ' said  Alan  Hill,  Forest's 
general  manager,  before  Mon- 
day’s meeting.  “They  may  bo 
ofpensionable  age  and  looking 
for  a little  golden  handshake." 

The  following  day  a dis- 
gruntled Hill  joined  Frank 
Clark,  who  recently  resigned 
as  Nottingham  Forest  man- 
ager, at  Manchester  City.  For- 
est are  still  in  deep  tronble  in 
the  Premiership,  the  player 
caretaker-manager  Stuart 
Pearce  stEQ  does  not  know 
where  any  new  money  is  going 
to  come  from  and  the  season  is 
slipping  by. 

Sir  John  Ball,  the  Newcastle 
chairman,  has  said  thata  foot- 


ban  dub  is  like  any  dher  busi- 
ness, but  bow  could  it  ever  be 
when  financial  success  and 
now  share  prices  depend  on 
results  conditioned  hy  such 

human  farters  as  the  form  ana 
fifwAss  of  players  and  the  deci- 
sions erf  referees?  Newcastle 
United  will  never  be  the  Metro 
Centre  In  football  boots. 

If  Keegan’s  departure  really 
was  hastened  by  the  share 
flotation,  then  the  urgency 
with  which  the  dub  is  seeking 
a well-known  name  to  succeed 
him  Miggfwdg  a similar  motiva- 
tion.  Now  is  the  time,  surely, 
to  pause  for  thought  before 

rushing  out  to  woo  a minor 

Welsh  poet  with  an  MBE. 

It  is  hard  not  to  fear  for 
Newcastle,  a club  with  a his- 
tory of  steering  itself  on  to  the 

rocks.  Arthur  Cos,  who  with 
Terry  McDermott  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  team  at  Aston 
villa  today,  was  the  manager 
during  the  first  Keegan 
revival  but  resigned  suddenly 
after  Newcastle  bad  won  pro- 
motion in  1984. 

His  successor,  Jack  Chari- 
ton, walked  out  the  following 
summer  after  a few  supporters 
had  called  for  his  resignation 
during  a pre^eason  friendly. 
Anyone  who  assumes  that  the 
npyt  appointee  will  be  at  St 
James’  Park  for  as  long  as  five 
years  is  either  big  on  optimism 
or  short  on  memory. 

They  could  do  worse  than 
make  Peter  Beardsley  a 
trainee  manager  under  Cox, 
at  least  until  the  end  of  the 
season.  That,  of  course,  might 
not  impress  the  City , but  does 
FC  stand  for  Football  Club  or 
Fatted  Calf? 

Jk  MONO  those  support- 

#\  ers  waiting  in  the  cold 
there  may  be  a feeling 
m What  a growing  num- 
ber of  people  within  the  game 
— players,  managers,  paid  di- 
rectors, kit  suppliers  and  now 
shareholders — are  simply 
milking  football's  latest  boom. 


The  newspaper  space  Kee- 
gan’s departure  has  com- 
manded— rather  more 
COlumn  inrlhwttfhan  Uri.-in 
Clough’s  equally  momentous 
resignation  at  Derby  County  in 
1973— is  a measure  of  the  pre- 
vailing interest  in  tiie  game. 
Much  erf  this  is  genuine  but 
some  is  the  result  ofhyperbolic 
steroids  in  jected  by  media  and 
commercial  interests. 

Keegan  may  be  relieved  to 
be  out  of  it;  most  other  manag- 
ers do  not  have  the  choice. 


Another  giant  for 
the  young  slayer 


Henman  on  high 


tiimbed  toranfctoos  tomaefe  tarfoe#Wtx-;*a&st  flfae  Ih  hfe ' 


Russell  Thomas  and  David  Irvine  find 
Britain's  tennis  stock  soaring  in  Australia 


TIM  HENMAN  wai  go 
into  the  Australian 
Open  on  a psychologi- 
cal and  statistical 
high  after  taming  the  fear- 
some serve  and  temperament 
of  the  top  seed  Goran  Ivanise- 
vic in  the  Sydney  Interna- 
tional yesterday  to  reach  his 
second  ATP  Tour  final  in 
successive  weekends. 

The  British  No.  l had  little 
time  to  digest  the  biggest  win 
of  his  career  against  the 
world  No.  3 before  feeing  the 
unseeded  Spaniard  Carlos 
Moya  In  today's  final. 

But  the  22-year-old  Henman 
had  more  time  to  assess  his 
first  opponent  at  the  Open  in 
Melbourne  next  week  — 
Mark  Phillppoussis,  the  local 
boy  nicknamed  “Scud"  after 
his  rocket  serving. 

Henman's  remarkable  4-9, 
7-6,  6-1  win  over  Ivanisevic 
will  launch  him  from  24th 
into  the  top  20  next  week  — 


ItihIB 


the  first  British  men’s  player 
to  appear  there  since  Buster 
Mottram  in  1983 — and  It  may 
prove  the  perfect  dress 
rehearsal  for  his  dash  with 
Phillppoussis. 

The  Australian  became  a 
home-town  hero  In  knocking 
out  Pete  Sampras  in  the  Open 
last  year,  but  now  it  appears 
to  be  advantage  Henman. 

Not  only  is  the  20-year-old 
Phillppoussis  from  a similar 
mould  to  Ivanisevic  but  at 
Melbourne’s  Flinders  Park 
Henman  wfH  be  operating  on 
the  same  Reebok  Ace  surface 
be  has  so  enjoyed  in  Sydney. 
And  the  Briton  has  won  more 
matches  (eight)  than  anyone 
in  1997. 

But  yesterday  Henman, 
runner-up  to  Jim  Courier  in 
last  week's  Qatar  Open,  was 
concentrating  on  winning  his 
first  ATP  finaL  “It’s  easy  to 
let  your  focus  switch  to  the 
Grand  Slam,’’  he  said,  “but 
I'm  trying  to  keep  my  head 
screwed  on.” 

Henman  will  have  noted 
that  Phillppoussis,  world 
No.  30,  has  been  suffering  an 
arm  injury.  On  current  form 
Henman  must  fancy  his 
chances  of  progressing  to  a 
possible  third-round  meeting 
with  the  second  seed  Michael 


Chang.  Britain's  No.  2 Greg 
Rusedski  opens  against  the 
I4tteseeded  Felix  Mantilla  of 
Spain. 

Henman  had  to  overcome 
Ivanisevic's  awesome  service, 
which  the  Briton  admitted 
rattled  him  In  the  first  set,  a 
blustery  wind  and  a classic 
tantrum  by  the  Croatian,  who 
In.  the  final  set  kicked  his 
racket  towards  the  umpire’s 
chair,  snapping  it  in  two.  A 
conduct  warning  immediately 
followed  and  Ivanisevic  began 
to  fret  even  more. 

Henman  excelled  in  the  tie- 
break.  racing  though  it  7-1. 
after  earlier  squandering  a 
3-0  lead  in  the  second  set  The 
overall  game  plan,  he  said, 
was  to  “fry  to  make  him  play 
an  extra  shot  to  win  points 
and  it  paid  off.  I made  him 
work  for  everything*'. 

Moya,  who  meets  the  de- 
fending Open  champion  Boris 
Becker  in  Melbourne,  saved  a 
match  point  before  beating 
his  fellow  Spaniard  and  third 

seed.  Alberto  Costa  7-6,  3-6, 
6-3  to  reach  the  Sydney  finaL 

Yevgeny  Kafelnikov,  world 
No-  4.  has  pulled  out  of  tiie 
Open  with  a broken  hand. 
There  are  also  doubts  about 

two  other  seeds.  Courier 
(hamstring)  and  Thomas  Enq- 
vfst  (infected  blister).  Sam- 
pras, top  seed,  opens  against  a 
qualifier,  while  the.  women's 
fevourite  Steffi  Graf  meets  Ja- 
nette Hnsarova  of  Slovakia. 
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Margaret  Thatcher,  who  once  said  that  those  who 
believed  the  ANC  would  run  South  Africa  were  living 
in  Cloud-Cuckoo-land,  spent  some  time  in  Constantia 
with  her  boy  wonder.  That  is  appropriate,  as 
Constantia  is  Cloud-Cuckoo-iand  by  another  name. 
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A copy  of  tide  Collins  Rogefs  International 
Thesaurus  will  be  sent  to  the  first  five  correct 
entries  drawn.  Entries  to  Guardian  Crossword  No 
20,858,  P.O.  Box  315,  Mitcham,  Surrey,  CR4  2AX,  by  first 
post  on  Friday  Solution  and  winners  in  the  Guardian  on 
Monday  January  20. 
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Across 


1 Arranging  a large  number  is 
asking  for  ffl  (9) 

6 A projector  having  an  arm- 
rest© 

9 Worries  overtormafton  of 
glacial  ice  (5) 

10  One  came  out  badly  in  the 
baHoUiefrig  controversial  © 

11  Tbepitfeeoonomfcd0C*ie(1O) 


foemertves  in  such  language 

W 

14  The  due  here  is  “A 
sportsman’s  dog"  (7) 

18  Reservation  of  the  boards 
without  an  alternative  (7) 

17  Ateaf-insect  can  present 
quite  a spectacle  (7) 

19  Shake  and  strive  to  restrain 
an  unruly  youngster  (?) 

Cry  out  for  the  okl-fashtoned 
record  (4) 


22  Put  back,  just  as  the 
governor  said  (10) 

26  About  51,  plain  but  not  at  all 
concerned  (9) 

26  Happytofindnotelncasep) 

27  Sound  as  a be!  at  the  end  (5) 

28  The  field  will  accept  ten-na 
result  with  magnanimity  (9) 

Down 


1 Big  egghead  In  divine 
surrouncflngs  being  given 
medical  treatment  (5) 

2 Rejecting  conflict  (9) 

3 Musicians  using  others' cars 
(10) 

4.  The  ffttie  devil  turned  about 
so  he's  put  on  (7) 

6 A girl  cuts  and  runs  (7) 

8 Uke  a meal-starter  served  In 
quarters  (4) 

7 Bring  on  most  popular  non- 
pedigree  dog  (5) 

8 Duck  or  look  over  (3). 

13  Tease  with  a schedule  that 

could  wail  be  opposed  (ID) 

14  Nonsense!  It'S  a blooming 
weather-vane!  (9) 

18  Meant  to  negotiate  about 
some  accommodation  (8) 

18  Work  with  an  arbitrator  In  the 
plant  (7) 

19  The  meat  In  the  oven  is  one's 
dinner{7) 

21  A efty  stay  about  tha  fifties  (5) 

23  Bats  may  be  spotted  (5) 

24  Eggs  left  in  their  natural  farm 

(4) 
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